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PREFACE 

TO SECOND EDITION 

There is a story of India, now almost forgotten— 
the story of the long stru^le for supremacy between 
the Grown and the great Chartered Company. 
Each contest resulted in some fresh fetter for 
Indignant directors and proprietors of India stock, 
until, at the close of the Sepoy Mutiny, the East 
India Company was ready to accept euthanasia, 
and India her Magna Charta. 

One of these fetters was the establishment of 
three King’s Courts of Justice—an attempt by 
Parliament to assert the authority of the Grown 
over Anglo-India. The Company did all that was 
possible to limit the power of these courts; and 
King’s Judges found themselves sent on the thank¬ 
less errand of enforcing justice with no public 
opinion to support them. Many went; few re¬ 
lumed, and what b known of them has been 
v%Titten by opponents, 

Thb book—^a necessary vindication of Sir Edward 
West, one of the ablest of these Judges—contains 
Lady West’s diary, giving a vivid account of tlie 
little-known social life of Bombay a century ago; 
hence there has been a request for a second edition. 

The new edition, revised tiiroughout, contains 
letters from Archdeacon Barnes, who accompanied 
Bbhop Hcbcr in Bombay—kindly lent by Sir George 
Barnes, K.C.B. — ^and other additions. 


F. D, D. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sir Edward West lived, and died, a champion of 
judicial integrity. 

He brought to the service of India neither mili¬ 
tary skill nor subtle diplomacy, but that moral 
force by which England holds her vast Empire. 

An able and just King's Judge sent to India 
by the Crown, he upheld on behalf of Parliament 
British honour and fair play against greed and 
injustice. 

His faith, that what was morally wrong could 
not by any means be polidcahy right, helped to 
keep the reputation of his country sweet in the 
rather close atmosphere of the Company’s rule at 
Bombay. 

Yet so little has been made public of Sir Edward 
West’s life in India that the Diciutnaiy qJ 
Biography knows him only as a political economist, 
and devotes but a single sentence to his life as an 
Indian Judge. 

The Johns Hopkins University Press at Balti¬ 
more, in a reprint of Sir E. West’s on Tht 

Application of Capital to Land, is only able to quote 
a short notice of its author from the “Annual 
Bit^raphy.” Dr. Jacob Hollander in the preface to 
the Essay writes: “Bare details of West’s personal 
life have come down to us . , , it is at least interest¬ 
ing to conjecture that had his life been prolonged, 
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West’s influence upon the development of English 
economic thought would have been considerable.” 

A memoir of him —a small pamphlet, signed 
“Scaevola,” and probably written by Sir Charles 
Chambers—was published in Bombay soon after 
his death. Of this there is no copy in the British 
Museum or India Office libraries. 

Mention, too, is made of Sir E. West in the bio¬ 
graphies of Mountstuart Elphinstone, and of Sir 
John Malcolm. These notices betray so much bias 
on the side of the East India Company, and against 
the King’s Judge, as to give false impressions. 

An account of Sir Edward West and his times, 
though with obvious limitations, can be obtained 
from the newspapers and magazines of the period. 
Files of Indian Journals and magazines furnish 
much material for a history of the social and 
political growth of British India. In them—in 
their daily record of e\'eiit5, letters to the Editor, 
extracts from Parliamentary and India House 
debates, in tlieir very advertisements — a dead 
world of which England knows little, lives again. 
In the foUouing pages use has been made of 
these sources of information, as well as of private 
letters and papers, and above all, of Lady West’s 
diary. 

Like other Crown judges sent to India under 
the Regulating Act to check any irregularities of 
the Company, Sir Edward West soon died at his 
task. His death w'as immediately followed by that 
of his wife, and of his fellow judge. Sir Charles 
Chambers, A daughter, aged two years, was the 
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only member of his family left; and thus opponents 
and their biographers have—^with little fear of con¬ 
tradiction—been enabled to deal as they pleased 
with the deadjudge^s memory. 

On the death of her parents, Sir Edward and 
Lady West’s infant daughter was brought to Eng¬ 
land, and afterwards married Colonel R. G. Wale, 
son of General Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B,, Governor 
of Martinique until its restoration to France in 
1815. 

Many documents which belonged to the Chief 
Justice, together with Lady West’s Journal, have 
been lent to the author by Sir Edward West’s 
granddaughters, Mrs. Woods and Miss Mildred 
j Wale. Mrs. Lane, to w'hom letters from Sir Edward 
f and Lady West arc addressed, was Sir E. West’s 

j sister, and wife of Major C. Lane. Their only 

I daughter, who married Robert Dawtrey Drewitt, 
died in 1861. The letters long since passed into the 
possession of the author—Mrs. Lane’s grandson, 
i Neither letters, diary, nor memoranda have been 

previously published. They are printed as they 

* were written, and the old spelling of Asiatic names 
has been retained throughout. 

t The writing of this short memoir has involved 

I the expenditure of time and trouble, but there must 
i be many, who, like the writer, have discovered 

* that the pleasure of putting handbooks of history 
aside, and carefully exploring some small spot in 

I the great human past, is in itself compensation for 
the trouble, and for the consciousness of imperfection 
in the result. 

Z 
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“Know'sl thou wdl yestcrdsty ii3 sum ajud iieaion, 

Work'll thm well to-day for worthy things, 

Then fear thou nol icHmorrow^s hidden sdson, 

And care not thou what fate w e'er it brings/" 

GoETltE 

Lady West’s letters and journal, written hastily, 
and without thought of publication, contain the 
usual mingling of events serious and trivial. To 
omit all the trivial would be to rob the story of some 
of its pathos, and much of its life. 

The author is indebted to the courtesy of the 
India Office for the use of documents, and also to 
Mr. Hancock Prenter and other friends who have 
kindly examined proofs. 



CHAPTER I 


India A hundred yemra ago — Suttee — Thnggcc^Thc East India 
Company's government—The King^a Law CkHins—Unenviable 
positioii of the King^s Judges — Sir Jamci Stephen on the 
^'Regulating Act*''—^The King^a Judges of Bombay—Sir James 
Maduntosh ai Recorder: his conflict with the Company—Sir 
Alatander Anstruthcr—Sir WUliaiu Ev^ans — Excessive mortality 
among the King^s Judges: Sir J. W. Kaye^s comment, 

This book has no political aim—^no relation to 
present vexed questions. Whatever enchantment 
distance of time may lend, Bombay in the days of 
George the Fourth can have no more resemblance 
to modem Bombay, than a “Collector” in the time 
of Thackeray, to the scmpulous and efEcient India 
Civil Servant of to-day. 

Least of all is it an indictment of the great work — 
taken as a whole—accomplished by England in 
India. England’s Ideals are high, and she fearlessly 
criticises her own handiwork; but, if her rule in that 
vast Empire be compared, not with that of an 
ideal government, in a perfect world, but with such 
as exist, or are known to have existed, on the earth, 
fair-minded people must agree that the British 
nation has been worthy of its sovereignty. 

There is no perfectly even advance in human 
affairs. All true progress seems to be as inter¬ 
mittent as the ebb and flow of a steadily advancing 
tide on a sandy seashore; and nations, like indi' 
vidua Is, must be judged by the sum of their highest, 
not by their least successful achievements—as 
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painters by finished pictures, not by imperfect 
studies. The greater Anglo-Indians Iiave far more 
than atoned for the lesser. 

India under British rule has had the benefit of 
ordered government—of a reign of law—of a peace 
she never knew. Horrible famines of former years, 
due to failing monsoons, have been banished by 
great irrigation works and railways. Methods of 
agriculture have improved j epidemics have been 
scientifically met, and vast sums are generously spent 
in educating Indians, to enable them to take 
part with ouiselves in the government of the great 
country. As a result the population—better fed, 
and better dressed—has increased by many millions. 
Difficulties in Bombay, a century ago, were but 
the ''growing pains” of a younger British India. 

In ages to come^may they be far distant—when 
England no longer rules in India, may the just 
administration of her great Empire by the best of 
her silent, toiling sons be not forgotten! 

The following letters and diary throw light on 
the social life of our predecessors in India, and 
bring forcibly before us the antagonism of the 
East India Company, with which Crown-appointed 
Judges had to contend, during the years immediately 
preceding those great reforms which range themselves 
round the coming of Lord William Bentinck in i 8 s 8 , 
and the change in the Company's charter of 1833’ 

It was this opposition of the old order of society 
in India, especially in Bombay, with its old standards 
of public morality, w'hich made the position of a 
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King’s Judge who remembered his oath a dif&ciilt 
onej and it is for this reason that the story of the 
short lives of Sir Edward and Lady West, of their 
devotion to what they believed to be their duty, of 
their early deaths, is of historical importance, though 
possibly not more pathetic than that of countless 
others. 

For, through many generations, England has paid 
her yearly tribute of young lives to the East, On 
that hard condition the children of the dominant 
race, nursed in their island home, gained, and 
maintained, the mastery; maintained it—let us not 
forget—as much by high honour, and English love 
of fair play to all men, as by the sw'ord. And justice 
should be done to those—whether King’s Judges, 
or members of that small band among the directors, 
shareholders, and office-holders of the Ckimpany— 
who in the dark days at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century worked with higher aim than that 
of collecting gold in a distant land. 

Many years have passed since India was at last 
taken out of the hands of the Company, to receive 
her Magna Charta. Every year it becomes more 
difficult for us to realise the conquered, but nn- 
govemed India of the early part of the last century 
—tingovemed because the task was too great a one for 
the Chartered Company—the India through which 
professional assassins moved with impunity^—in 

^ Ttie TflU^ tm ^raocL&tion of men of veuIdiu rdt^ocs and 
laught Gtiai dikUdhood to cdiuider isurder thetr lierediwy per¬ 
vaded the country at Umcf tmknorvsti lo the Ma^tratu 

they Iwkrd dp murder U a farm of sport—whether oiiT by ttrutgllng 

or Oncp who copfeaMd lo jig mmdera^ irgtetied that 

he bad been prevented from inaking it 1,00a, Sec pag<a 
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which thousands of wretched women, some leaving 
orphan children behind them, some mere children 
themselves, were burned alive under a licence 
from tlie English magistrate. It is difficult to 
imagine an India in which the majority of the 
East India Company were making a final attempt 
to keep out fellow-countrymen—in which a local 
Governor of the Company could threaten to attack 
and deport the Command er-in-Chief of the King’s 
troops if he should attempt to enforce the writ of 
the King’s Judges^—in which the oppressive taxes 
of newly annexed States were collected by force'*— 
in whose unhealthy prisons men awaiting trial, 
innocent and guilty alike, were kept in chains for 
months, herded with convicted criminals, and on 
whose juries no Indian, no Eurasian, however well 
educated or respected, could serve. 

For the exiled Englishman of those days, with no 
Simla^ as a refuge, without railways, without 
quinine,* without ice,^ there could have been little 

^ Afurr the death of Sir Edward Weti mid SLr Charf^ ChamUc^ 
John made arrangcnicnti lO and deport Sir Thomas flfoolbtd, 

Commander-iDrChtcf at Scmhay* on hii prewm® to enforee t^ writ of 
Sir Jr Pcirr Grant, the lujvi^iitg K-mg'i Judge.—Lj/r of AfoMn p. 535. 
See also chapter xvil. ^ -j t. 

* ^ ^Report of due Adminhtradon 01 th« Bombay Prendairyj 
pobliihcd^ JEkrabay Covrrfii!^ See also pr 11S. 

* In tSgOi Lord William Bentinck bought die grealo- part of the hdl of 

Simla, a^ made ii a Mimniex health resort- . « t j 

* (ijiimne had been cdctraoted Efoia Cinchoika bark m loMp out had 

not come 11110 In 1639 the Cotmleaa of Cmchonat wife of the VlCCIoy 
of introduced Cmchmia bwlt into Spaifl. The hve tr« iM>t 

brought from the Andes malil two hundred yein al^rwafds. Many 
explorm tried* and fiuJtd, to obtain it, Qne w^iS J tiasicu, 

the French l^iaoutii who on a voyage ^om Syria ahared hil daily allowance 

half a glass of wat^ with hil young Cedar of Uhanon* procured pl^ts 
in 1739. They were datroyed in a ilorm. In 1835, Dr. Royle othCT 
doctor! of mediciiK pediioncd the But India Company to mn^ucc the 
tree inbo Ind iff, without any fucccMi. In t 36 o Sir Oetetent! Markham 
beonght plant! from the Andes to the coasi, hut the custom-honac nfficiili 
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THE DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN 

relief from the lieatj the sicknessj the dull stifiir^ 
monotony of the land. Small wonder then that 
the hurried maMng of money became the aim of 
many,^ and that little thought was taken for the 
conquered country. 

But if they were dark years—those years following 
the Mahratta wars—the darkness was only that 
which precedes the dawm. Wherever there are 
English men and women, some will be found work¬ 
ing for justice, freedom, and the good of their fellow- 
men ■ and it was at this very dme, when the Mahratta 
wars were over, the Peshwa^s territories occupied, 
and the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay had been united by continuous British 
possessions and dependencies,® that the national 
conscience began to assert itself, and an increasing 
number of our countrymen felt that England should 
govern for the good of those she governed. 

Within ten years of the close of the period covered 
by this short history—thanks to Sir Charles Forbes, 
Joseph Hume, Silk Buckingham, and others at 
home, and to the few who bravely faced unpopu¬ 
larity in India and prepared the way for the great 

detained them, while pairicnJc Pcniviafa piHircd heWiag waicr tjii their 
rooti. In i8€2 he landed ptantj alive in Indiji, and now happ%j forwa 
of CiiKhom flourilh b the Qbilin^ ii within rtSinh or all, and 

deaths frcm malaria have diminished 6n par emU ... 

* The firal ICC was bKAight lO Bomtay in 1836, The eouhs ccmplamed 
that it their lucb- 

1 Bombay society csFidd ncvcrthclea be genomi* lo fclJow-ccmficr^Tnem 
Soibscdplbos aonOUfKMl in ihe Bamb^ in 1834, lowajdi die rtltsf 

of starwing Etlgliah ColonklS at die C^pc, amocinled to 9,014 rupee*. 
Durbe the previnus year a large portion of the ^^0*0 napeo jubenbed 
in towvards the dircrewod Irish fund came from Somhay. 

s ''The Mahmlia war .., has ended m estabhahillff the imcontfoUable 
infineiiM of England from Lahore to Cape Gomorin. Your map will help 
your memOTi.' to fofiii fome idea of the immemity of this Empire. —5ir 
Jam^ Maclunioib* Lift, wL L p. aaS- 
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work of Lord Wiiliam Bendnck—widow-burning 
had been suppressed; the Thug bands had been 
hunted down and annihiJated;^ the Company’s 
Provincial Courts of AppeaJ and Circuitj proverbial 
for diJatorincss and incapacity, had been abolished; 
Indians had been admitted to juries, to judgeships, 
and to many offices of State; the thoughtless system 
of appointing unsupported King’s Judges as buffers 
between the Company and the Crown had been 
changed; and a new legal member, independent of 
the Company, had been added to the Council, The 
barbarous and insanitary jails of Bombay had been 
rebuilt; the heavy taxation of Mahratta Territory 
had been reduced. The Company, though granted 
a new lease of life, had for ever lost its monopoly, 
and Englishmen were no longer excluded from 
England’s most important possessions. 

The King’s Judges—notably Sir Edward West, 
the last of the Recorders and the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Bombay—were among the 
pioneers of the coming change, and seem to have 
met the fate that awaits reformers, the advance 
guards of our gromng civilisation, on whose 
memories we are apt to trample, forgetting that 
they were stepping-stones to a more enlightened 
rule. 

Justice has never been done to these Recorders 
of Bombay, and other King’s Judges, who were 
sent out from England to undertake the thankless 
task of protecting the natives of India, and who 

' BrtwMD aqa 1835, a,fKU Thtm had been airoted,—Wihou'i 

Ifaburj, VBl ix. p, 3^)14. Sm lait ebapter <* 1 thii book. 
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died at tlieir posts one after another, to be followed 
to their hastily dug graves by the ill will, not only 
of evil-doers, but of many a European oflfirial , 

The liistory of the creation of the King’s Courts 
must be briefly told. At the end of the eighteenth 
century, under the Company, justice in India was 
imperfectly administered. Magistrates there were, 
who, in spite of the great difficulty of their task, did 
their duty; but the average Company’s law-court 
was almost useless. Not only had the magistrates 
larger districts than they could administer, but as 
men they seem to have been inferior to magistrates 
at home.* Sent to India as mere boys, they grew 
up without the higher training, the restraints, and 
the unconscious acquirement of knowledge and of 
good feeling, which come to those who live among 
equals in England. Their vanity flattered by sub¬ 
servient Indians, their weaknesses studied and in¬ 
dulged, they easily fell into the hands of unscrupu¬ 
lous native oflicials, who, as the energy of the 
magistrate diminished, used their power over 
fellow-countrymen for every form of blackmail and 
corruption. Native spies were trusted who lived 
by sacrificing innocent people; one informer atone 
being thus able to cause the imprisonment by a 
magistrate of a hundred and ninety-two innocent 
persons. “ 

Thus "the Provincial courts proved inadequate 
to the demands of public justice, and while the 

'■ which allowed the veriest ilalts to be tent to Itkfia to 

di yiniT Ec duties of the h^hat unpOEXHnee h.&d it Tjt^ shape In brinKiins 

about tncK X Cdkhrodce in a/ vtSTT 

P“ 79' 

* Sir H. Strachey, 70. 
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cau$es had been suffered to fall into almost hope¬ 
less arrear, the periods fixed for the regular jail 
deliveries had been protracted beyond the legal 
limits^ and persons had been detained in confine¬ 
ment without trial for a length of time which was 
equivalent to the punishment, even although 
undeserved,”’- 

This was the court of law with w’hich Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone was best acquainted. He had 
been in Provincial India since boyhood, and he 
was fond of telling a story illustrating the reputa¬ 
tion of the local courts, and the dread they inspired 
among the natives. During the progress of our 
conquests in the north-west, the inhabitants were 
observed to be flying in considerable numbers from 
the territory we had acquired. *^Is Lord Lake 
coming?” was the eager inquiry. “No,” was the 
reply, “the Adawlut” (the Company’s law court) 
“is coming, which is ten times worse!”’^ 

In 1773, after much opposition from the Directors 
of the Company, and to the consternation of many 
of them, an Act for introducing “Regulations for 
the better Management of the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany” was passed. A Supreme Court of duly 
qualified judges, appointed by the Crown itself, 
was established in the town of Calcutta, and sub¬ 
sequently in Madras; and in i 799 > ^ Recorder’s 
Court, consisting of Sir William Syer and a mayor 
and aldermen, took the place of the old Mayor’s 
Court of Bombay, where the magistrates were too 

* Wilfon, of BritUh £¥tdis^ is. pr ,. *.. ^ t- 

* The ttXfVy U given la Coicbrookc^a Affmifiir EiphiiuiorUf Ly* W 
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closely connected with the trade of the country to 
act as any sort of check on doubtful commercial 
transactions.^ 

The jurisdiction of the King's Courts was thus 
limited to the inhabitants of the Presidency towns 
and to those who had dealings with them. In the 
Provinces anarchy remained and grew. 

As might have been expected, the position of a 
judge sent out from England by the Crown— 
“King’s” judge, as opposed to the judge or magis¬ 
trate of the East India Company—^was not an 
enviable one. The King’s Judges were appointed 
to carry out English law, and they took an oath 
to administer justice without favour. Naturally 
enough they were not universally welcome. Their 
instructions, too, were intentionally ill-dehned, and 
parliamentary support was uncertain. The Crown, 
acting as the absentee landlord of British India, not 
quite sure of the extent of its dde to the great estate, 
sent to each of the three Presidency towns the 
King’s Judge, as its agent, to enforce English justice 
and fair dealing on Its powerful tenant, the Com¬ 
pany; saying in effect to the Judge, “Go and do 
what you know to be right. We must give you 
rather vague instruedons, and when the Company, 
whom we wish to control, turns on you, we may 
possibly be able to give you our support.” It was 
not an enviable post. 

The late Sir James Stephen^ states the case clearly 


^ Sir Willi&m Syw anived ia Bombsiy in 17^, and died in iSoa; he If 
mid by Sir Jamca llfackiciicieh IQ tav-e ^elided mtT thn Cnfeirt with '^nittch 
integrity and! ikill/' He Is mt mentiODcd in the ^ J^xUwfutl 

ttoT Is Eonch koown of his II&p 
' .Ktorj tf/ Yoh ii- 125, 
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with reference to the Calcutta judges r “The East 
India Company,” he says, “as a corporation, and 
its leading servants, both civil and military, were 
disposed to regard the sovereignty of India as their 
own private property, and to resent all interference 
with it by Parliament as a wholly unwarrantable 
and tyrannical invasion of their rights. . . , The 
policy of Parliament was to assert the rights of the 
King of England and to establish in India institu¬ 
tions by which those rights might be maintained. 
This policy was, however, adopted in a way charac¬ 
teristically vague and imperfect, . . , The vague¬ 
ness of the language of the Act^ arose firom the feet 
that its authors did not wish to face the problem 
with which they had to deal. They wished that the 
King of England should act as sovereign, but they 
did not wish to proclaim Mm to be so, , , It is 
not surprising that “the proceedings of the Court 
should have given the greatest offence to the 
Government and Council of India. . . . The diffi¬ 
culties in the interpretation of the Regulating Act 
were shown by the Select Comniittee which collected 
materials for the Charter Act of iBsS-” 

Under such conditions, at a time w'hen the 
administration of both civil and criminal law was 
defective, it was impossible for judges who did 
their duty, without regard to personal comfort, not 
to come into collision with those who represented 
the old traditions of the Company. 

But if the lot of the three King’s Judges at 
Calcutta was a hard one, that of the single King’s 

* v6L iL pL 
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Judge at Bombay was infinitely harder. Each 
Calcutta judge had at least the support and advice 
of his fellow-judges; the Recorder of Bombay had 
no such help, and with most of the European com¬ 
munity against him, and with no moral support from 
independent public opinion, he stood at times alone 
for laws he had sworn to enforce. Never did 
judges do their duty under harder conditions. Never 
were they under greater temptadon to time-serving. 

A complete history of this period has not been— 
probably never can be—written, for the judges died 
at their posts, more or less suddenly, one after 
another, and the authorised version of their work 
has been chronicled by the admirers and bio¬ 
graphers of their longer-lived opponents—governors 
and officials of the Company—who retired to 
England and were able to tell their story without 
fear of con tradiction. 

The premature deaths of the King's Judges of 
Bombay during the first twenty-eight years of the 
last century make painful reading. With the ex¬ 
ception of Sir James Mackintosh, who threw up 
his appointment of Recorder and returned to 
England, broken-hearted at the treatment he had 
received from Bombay ‘‘society,” apparently not one 
King’s Judge—from Sir William Syer, who died in 
1802, to Sir Edward West and Sir Charles Cham¬ 
bers, who died in 1828—‘lived to return to England; 
and the average length of their lives in Bombay 
seems to have been about three years and ten 
months. And these were men strong and active in 
mind and body, some of England’s best. 
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Hitherto from Sir James Mackintosh alone has 
it been possible to obtain some idea of the life of 
a King’s Judge in Bombay. Mackintosh was a 
man of well-known ability, kindliness of heart, and 
love of justice—in India untainted by any greed, 
in spite of the money-makir^ scramble around 
himj in England a member (with *'Bobus” Smith, 
Sydney Smith, Lord Holland, Jeffrey, and Ricardo) 
of the “King of Clubs”; and a welcome guest at 
Holland House. Sydney Smith said of him:^ 
“Sufficient justice has not been done to his political 
integrity.” 

Mackintosh wrote of Bombay;* “There is languor 
and lethargy . ■ - here to which 1 never elsewhere 
saw any approach. . , . Every Englishman who 
resides here very long has, I fear, his mind either 
emasculated by submission or corrupted by des¬ 
potic power. . . • The constitution of the Anglo- 
Indian Government is founded in opposition to the 
most demonstrated principles of political science, 
and its measures are in perfect unison with its 
original principles.” . . . ’*Xliis Government is too 
needy to listen to any proposal for mitigating the 
fate of their subjects; all that they can get is not 
enough for them. We have . . . a people beggared 
by imposition. . . - The Act for vesting the trade 
and territory in an exclusive company ought to have 
been entitled ‘An Act for Preventing the Progress of 
Industry in India’.” * Mackintosh was determined, 
if possible, to sentence no one to death, and he was 

‘ Works Man SmOh. Ixii*llWMiii tSw, \t)l, ii. p. 304. 

» Lift oj Sir jf. AfaftwtoA, by hb wn> 1836, vol. i. p, ais. 

* /Wrf., i 8 iG. vdJ, ). p. 395- 
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able to carry out Ms determination till within a few 
weeks of leaving India. An attempt was, however, 
made to assassi natehim. *'WhenIacceptedoffice,” 
he wrote, “I knew that I ought to despise un¬ 
popularity and even death; thank God, I do despise 
them,” 

Throughout his Recordership there was difficulty 
in enforcing ordinary jus dee. In 1810 a servant of 
the Ckimpany, Mgh up in the sendee, together with 
the clerk and the cash-keeper of the police, was 
found guilty of taking bribes, to prevent a trial for 
attempted murder. Mackintosh sentenced the guilty 
parties, and made enemies for life. 

At another time, when the Customs Master, a 
respected servant of the Company, receiving a 
salary of 5,000 rupees a month, was found to be 
taking bribes from Indians to allow clandestine 
exportation of grain during a famine,^ the jury 
for a long time refused to convict; and when at 
last the head of the customs was fined 17,000 rupees, 
the news was received with universal consternation. 
“And then,” writes Mackintosh,® “I was treated in 
the grossest manner. There was no liberal public 
opinion to support me, and no firm Government to 
frown down indecent reflections on the administra¬ 
tion of justice. Ali this disgusted and almost 
silenced me for a time. , . , I shall always feel the 
consequences of this act of duty.” . . . With a 
solitary judge "there is no advice in difficulty, no 
encouragement against clamour, no protector and 
witness against calumny, no succe^or in case of 

1 /fiu/.p toI. i, p. " tWJ., ™0. i. p. 374 
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death. ... I should prefer Botany Bay, if I were 
appointed Governor and Chief Justice, with assur¬ 
ance of support from home; I could at least rescue 
the children from brutality.”^ 

MacHntosh retired to England, and carried with 
him to his grave the scars of his single-handed 
struggle for Justice. His successor. Sir Alexander 
Anstruthcr, arrived in Bombay in 1812, and lived 
until 1819. 

Sir A. Anstruther was succeeded by Sir William 
Evans, Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
a lawyer of great promise, “distinguished in his 
writings of law by vigour and independence of 
judgment,” and the author of important improve¬ 
ments in the bankruptcy law. He arrived in 1820, 
and died suddenly the following year; a short life 
in Bombay even for a King’s Judge. 

Sickness and death were rife in India at this time, 
and many a man serving in the Army and Com¬ 
pany’s Civil Service, from sunstroke, fever, cholera, 
and limited knowledge of the laws of temperance 
and health, died in India, or left it damaged in 
mind and body. But high as was the death-rate 
in the Army and in the Company’s Civil Service, 
the mortality among King’s Judges was higher; and 
was destined, as wUi be seen later on, to become 
higher still. Kaye, in his Life of Sir John Malcolm, 
w'ho succeeded Elphinstone ats Governor of Bombay, 
writing of the King’s Judges (whom Malcolm styled 
“quiU-driving lawyers”), makes the not very sym¬ 
pathetic or scientific comment that “there was a 

1 UJt of St J. MofJdnloih, voL j. p. 344 
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rot among them.”^ Their deaths were generally 
sudden. Burial the next day was compulsory. 
Medical men were few, and medical knowledge 
slight, and little reliance can be placed on most 
statements as to the cause of death.^ 

^ KAYe*§ Ufo fl/ vol. p. 505- 

* Id Lut cliaptcr tbcTc it a possible wplftnadon^ 
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Birth psirentagc of Sir Edti«td Wcst^hiWh^ at 

Harrow—Ojcford—Fellow of Umv««ly Col!«g«^Wnt« A 

TrtntUt 6/ Iht Law «/ cnunenee a» sn 

early writer on PtjUtlcal Econoniy recognised la the United 
Stat«-Death of Sir Martio ffolkcs-Edward West ot. Ojouit 
—Family oontapondence—A ooDtetied election in i8s2-Mai' 
riage oif Edvk'ard West and Lucrclia ffolkea—He la appointed 
Recorder of Bombay— KnigiithooqL 


Edward Westt, son of Baichen West, who had been 

Rcccivcr-Gencral for Hertfordshire, was bom in 
178a. His father had died early in life, and the son, 
Edward, was brought up at Hillington Hall, ne^ 
King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, by his uncle. Sir Martin 
Bro%vne fiblkes/ F.R.S., and M.P. for Lynn, a 
nephew of Martin ffolkes, one of the first Presidents 
of the Royal Society, and friend of Isaac Newton. 

Edward West’s grandfather—Temple West—had 
been Admiral of the While in the French War; his 
grandmother being a daughter of the'memorable 
old sea-dog, Admiral Sir John Balchen, who in 1 744 > 
after more than half a century of sea-^ing and sea¬ 
fighting, went down with all his crew in the flagship 
Victojyt^ after rescuing some store-ships ^01 the 
French. Monuments of both Admirals are in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Temple West’s father was Arch¬ 
deacon EUchard West, D.D., Prebendary of Durham, 


I The frdke» faiaily kept to the okl eusuitii of uring two small'T*'* a* 

* h^ter on to be ttansfefred lo «ipih« ^tdeship on which a 

itill grcaier sdnnraipi a cousm of Lady Wcsi* wm to die, 
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who married Maria Temple, Lord Cobham’s 
sister. 

Frances, Edward West's sister, married Captaia, 
afterwards Major, Lane of the 47 th, and to Mrs, 
Lane most of the accompanying letters are addressed. 

At Hilling ton, West profited by his uncle’s 
guardianship. After leaving Harrow he went to 
University College, Oxford. Here, to quote his 
fellow-judge,^ *‘in order to acquire distinction 
in mathematical icamir^ he pursued a course 
quite consistent with the natural energy of his 
character. Finding that the University of Oxford 
did not possess competent instructors for the more 
abstruse parts of mathematics, he placed himself 
for a time under the tuition of Mr. Friend in 
London.” West was elected a Fellow of his college. 
In 1814 he was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, and rose rapidly. He was a man of 
unusual ability, and of unflinching integrity and 
courage. Sir Charles Chambers says: “As a prac¬ 
tical lawyer he belonged to the highest class of his 
profession. His knowledge was accurate and deep, 
and his judgment sound; and in that quality which 
ought to be the brightest ornament of an English 
barrister he was pre-eminent—disinterestedness. 

. . . His mind was set on the highest otyects. It 
could not, therefore, stoop to low gains, nor be 
contaminated by the baseness which always attends 
an app>etite for them. . . . The only legal w'ork 
which he published was his work on Extents.^ It 

^ It k token f<»r ermnted that the aiion>’moiii memoir printed at 
Boenboy ws* wfiticn by Sir Ckarla GhomberB. 

* An Extent k an at the ^tiit of the Crown.” 
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is, however, a standard work, and placed Sir 
Edward West’s reputation for learning and acumen 
on the firmest basis.” This work on Exte,tts\ helped 
greatly to reform abuses in the Court of Exchequer. 
However desirable it may have been that such a 
man should have been sent to Bombay at tins time, 
it can scarcely be wondered at that his reforming 
energy should have aroused opposition. 

In 1815 West wrote an important Essay an th 
Application of Capital to Land,^ showing the “impolicy 
of any great restriction on the importation of corn. 
Mr. Ricardo, in the preface to his Principles of 
Politicat Economy t says that “Mr. Malthus, and the 
author of the Essay . . . presented to the world, 
nearly at the same moment, the true doctrine of 
rent.” The pamphlet, by the advice of Lord 
Brougham, was published anonymously. 

In 1825, Sir Edward West sent home from India 
a pamphlet on the Price of Com and Wages of Labour.^ 
In this tract he “suggested the precise plan upon 
which Mr. Canning’s com bill w-as framed,” All 
the measures he recommended seem to have been 

moderate and well considered. 

Appixdix ^ w,iu. 

r«rt. an? TaMt s/ Fai. By Edward W'at, of ihc Innw Icmjwe, 
&lSrtcr*at-Uw.'^London; Primed far J. Buttefworth & Son, iSlJ. 

[8vOp pp. J-xA% 
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Xoff Jiarr, By Sir EdWird W'eSl, late of Ur«J«fcty Colwc, 
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Within a few years essays and writer were for¬ 
gotten; and only lately has it been pointed out by 
economists^ that Sir E. West was "the first of the 
Ricardian School/’ and that "it is impossible to 
read his pamphlet without seeing that the form in 
which the law of diminishing returns” {i.€, of the 
produce of land in proportion to capital expended 
on it) “was subsequently taught and the phraseology 
in which it was expressed are far more due to him 
than is imagined,”® 

In 1903 the Johns Hopkins University of Balti¬ 
more republished Sir E. West’s original pamphlet 
with a facsimile title-page, and Dr, Jacob Hollander’s 
remark in his preface to the reprint has already 
been quoted. 

His own country’s ignorance of his name is shown 
by the fact that in the British Museum Catalogue 
the “Edward West” of the work on Extents, and the 
"Edward West” of the two works on Political 
Economy, are treated as distinct persons. 

Nor is there any pictorial record of his features. 
When appointed to the King’s Court at Bombay, 
West declined an invitation from the Fellows of 
University College, O.xford, to sit for his portrait; 
and after his death, when the Indians of Bombay 
had subscribed for a picture of the Englishman who 
had befriended them, it was found that there was 
not even a sketch of which a copy could be made. 

An Indian newspaper of the time reports that 
Sir E, West was “well proportioned/’ "rather 

^ Pt^£bcc. Id Atiirrrijafl reprint of Appluaiion Capiint Iff Land. 

^ CftiWn, Uistoiy of ihi Tkemii af PraitaHan and BuiritutiMt, p. 379. 
Ldndon^ 
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below middle height ” with *'Ught grey eyes,” 
"high, broad forehead,” and "countenance pleasing 
and attractive”; that the "contour of his head 
particularly smldng, giving an elevated and 
tinguished expression to his face, ” * As the following 
history' will show, he seems to have been sensitive to 
any slight or injustice. His countenance “betrayed 
a considerable degree of susceptibility; where his 
mind was in the least degree excited Iris sensations 
appeared like lightning on his countenance.”* 

In 1775 his uncle and guardian, Sir Martin 
Browne ffolkcs, had married Fanny, daughter and 
co-heir of Sir John Turner, Bart., of Warham."* 
Lady ffolkes had died in 1813, and Sir Martin in 
December 1821, leaving a son, William, and two 
daughters, Anna and Lucretia. 

Ill letters of the following year we see the old 
home broken up; Hillington HaU being rebuUi; Sir 
William ffolkes living with his young wife in the 
dower house at Congham, and standing as Whig 
candidate for King’s Lynn in his father’s place; and 
the two sisters taking—as daughters still do w'hen 
country homes are broken up—house in London. 
They show us Lucretia unhappy at die loss of 
parents, and at some rift in an old attachment to 
Edward West; inclined to be critical, but warm¬ 
hearted to friends, earnest and active; living in the 
world, on country-house visits, but devoted always 
to the memory of her parents and her Norfolk 
home. We sec, too, Edward West on circuit, and 


» GtiaUt, Augwit iSaS. 

» Sir Tunitf, hi* faiher, was Ndton'i mafciiiaJ grandlatlicr. 
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all of them uncomdous of the fact that news of 
death of Sir W. Evans, the newly appointed 
Recorder of Bombay, was on its way; and that 
Edward West and Lucretia Bblhes were about to 
marry and leave for India. We see in them, too, 
the passing of tlte doud; the engagement at Dun- 
raven Castle; and the return to receive congratula¬ 
tions from cousins, and sister at Glympton- 

Pleasant-looking and intelligent Lucretia ffolkes 
seems to have been; like Edward West, free from 
personal vanity; interested in others rather than in 
herself; and ever mindful of home. One never- 
failing entry appears in the diary each year of her 
exile: "February 14th, Lynn Mart proclaimed’*— 
recalling the time when England was still an 
agricultural country—^when cultivated people fre¬ 
quented their county towns, and no one dreamed 
that, under Victorian statesmen, changing economic 
conditions would drive from the country all but the 
aged, and the infirm in mind and body; and empty 
the only nursery for strong Englishmen—for such as 
fought at Waterloo or sank beneath the waves off 
Trafalgar, “One of the gloomy features of village 
life,” wrote Dr, William Ogle^ in 1877, "is the 
absence of young men and women from the scene. 
So soon as children have passed school age they are 
drafted off in large numbers to the towns.” The 
gloom has deepened since 1877. 

The letters, too, show us Edward West, in January 
taking a full ten hours on the journey from 

^ Williein StjperidtcDdmt df Staditici, 

OlSct amd FcIIckw of Corpui Ouiiti CclkgCp O^ordj in St. 

Hospital Repom» p. 70J* 1077. 
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London to Oxford; Lucretia Sblkes after her 
fe-ther’s death canvassing for her brother against 
Colonel Walpole for the ancient town of Lynn; the 
excitement of a contested election; the enthusiasm 
in the country for Queen Caroline, and the **sale of 
the contents” of the great houses of Wanstead and 
Fonthill. 

Ftom EmvAKS West His SisttTj Mas. Lane, Glymptoa 
Park, Woedstsekf Oxon. 

Tcmpu^ Jan. 5, 

My DEAJt Fanny, —You were I dare say surprised that 
1 did not call at Glympton^ on my way to the Sessions, as I 
had intended. The fact was that I left London on Saturday 
at two o’clock, thinking that I might have reached 
Glympton by nine or ten o’clock in the evening and have 
passed part of Sunday with you. But, unfortunately, I 
had taken my place in so slow a coach that 1 did not 
reach Oxford till twelve o’clock at night. . . . 

Fiom Lucretia ffolkes, aj)trwatds Lady West, la 
Lady ffolkes, Cortgham Lodge, Ljnn,* 

(Franked by Sandfoid Graham.) 

Ldnixm, Jmt Tuioitf, [Sas, 

Mu(i?l£Lb Sntxsr, Thand^. 

. . , i have but litde more to say to you, my dearest 
Charlotte, except thanks for your kind letter Just received, 
and our delight to hear that you gel on so prosperously, 
and my anxious hope that ffolkes will go to a Poll , . . 
besides, I think you will frighten the Walpoles, and they 
will give up, as 1 cannot think that the Corporation will 

^ GlympLoq, iiOET WoodiLodL^ became at the ^ the ecuiiiry 

the properly of the Rev. WUltiini Wmy of Denham^ chrmi^h hh wife, s. 
daughter of Maximilian of Ck^ethorpe Part, a cogaiq pf Mrs, Lamc 

Sir E. Wot—^ gcutlr and good lady. Tlie Wayi died wichoyt children^ 
and GtymplPa pased to a distant c»kiim of Mr. Way. 

* Toe lirec foUowicff klDm have been Idndly km by Misa ibUpes, 
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be generous enough to pay the contest , . . 1 am going 
to Send Edward this moroing to MCp Cokc^ with your 
address, to hear what he says, and whether he can give 
you His Presence. After die post was gone yesterday, Mr. 
Dominick Browne* sent us all the handbills, which arc I 
think very good, and the three letters. A sailor named 
Dnuy Gathercole came yesterday evening from Deptford 
to say that he had received a letter from our party, and 
had been yesterday personally canvassed for CoL Walpole, 
but that he had told them nothing should prevent him 
voting for a ffblkes, our dear father had always been so 
kind to him. I gave him a glass of wine, and requested 
him to look after other voters, which he promised he 
would do. He said the other party were very alert, and 
that the elecdon ivould be the end of next week. , . . 

Lord firidport* has just been in with Mr. Sandfbrd 
Graham, who is so extremely anxious about ffolkcs’ success. 
He entreats you to send up a list of die voters, and he will 
go and canvass them all instanUy, and look sharp after 
them. He heard yesterday that it is thought here that 
ffolkes will succeed, and that whatever the cost he ought 
to stand to be certain of success next time. The writ was 
moved for yesterday, and the Election is talked of next 
Thursday. I am delighted to hear that ffolkcs positively 
stands. I urged him to be quick, and told him of the 
activity of the Walpoles. Here is Mr. Crackenthorpe. 
He says that you must have a Committee, or nothing 
will be done to a purpose. / am now going to call on 
Mr. Coke to shew him ffolkcs’ address, and that he stands. 

1 Thiunas William C<^ Aftcrwaltb £«rl of Lekcs(cr, Member for 
Norfolk for nuuiy ycart between ijjfi and 1832. QptKent follotw of 
Fon; refonner of apiculture in Norfolk; and uncle of one who hu been 
the benefacuir of thoutandi who never heard hb name, by the introduction 
of the William Coke (^y cock) bai. 

* Of M'Gamii, Jrctuid—represented Co. in seven 

parliaments; afterwards Lord Oranmore—’brother nf Lady Hollies. 

* Samuel, second Lord Bridpori, who maified Nehoa'a niece, Duchess 
of Broittf. Admiral Hood, first Lend Bridprt, had tnamed the daughter 
of the Rev. Richard West, Prebendary Of Durham, greaipgxtuidfttther of 
Sir E. West asid Eucretia Shikes. 
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We have also sent the address to the Matning Ckronule and 
the Times. ... 1 have not time to cat, drink, or think of 
anything but ffolkes. We begged Mr, D. Browne to send 
us franks by the second post. 

I cannot think of news, but Marcia Dufhcld says that 
Miss Locke of Norbury Park is to marry Lord Walseourt, 
and Mr. Locke, the brother, another of the Lady Beau* 
clerks. 

>T. truly attached Sister, 

L. G. B. PfOLK£S. 

From LucaETtA ffolkes to Lady ffolk£% Coagham 
Lodgej lym* 

{Franked by Dominick Brotvne.) 

... It must have beea a splendid exhibition, and 
your seeing Her Majesty^ quite delightfuL How truly 
gradHed you must have been at the extraordinary popu¬ 
larity evinced to your good husband, and to the memory 
of our ever to be lamented Father: I am not surprised at 
the lamentations of the Corporation; they must be so 
astonished and angry at ffolkes pro™g the weakness of 
their forces, and have only to thank themselves for it, 
as they have occasioned it all by their offering a seat to 
the Portland family. ... It is ridiculous for me to send 
a frank of your brothei^; I shall honestly make it a single 
letter in case of its being charged. 

Joseph tells me that he saw a Lynn man yesterday, 
just come upj who says that Lynn was nev^er known so Ml, 
and he reports that brickbats were flying thickly at the 
Corporation. Joseph hopes that you will send us up some 
Colors. He quite cried when I told him of ffolkes" glorious 
reception at Lynn. Mr. Blaauw went to Wanstead^ on 

^ Qiicai Cimilinc. A s^ii« of un£iif treatinefl.t by ho- hiub^dp 
Goofge IV, amued cffiwdinary gatb rnrifi^Tn for the Quccd thnH^hoiJt 
tbc otmntryi 

^ WAnitcfld Hou^p Eprpiug, boughi by Sir Jo^ab Child, Qialfmui 
of Eut Company and Rebuilt in great iplcndoUT by 
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Tuesday to bid for a staircase carpet, but it was out of the 
question, as it sold for iB shillings a yard. We drink tea 
at the Bridports to-night; she goes out e\'ery evening in 
the Phaeton, and now we shall drive out most days with 
the Blaauws- The Sneyds wish us to go to the Opera on 
Saturday, I have made every possible excuse, as 1 do not 
feel in spirits for such a scene. Font HiU^ is to follow the 
example of Wanstead; the Catalo^e, i guinea for each 
person; his West India property is nothing, and he is 
otherwise ruined. Mr. Beckford ... has lived for years 
in retirement and unknown. 1 hope you will enjoy the 
Swaffham races. Lord Nelson is more kind and affec¬ 
tionate than ever; and disappointed at not seeing us. 
Anna has, I suppose, told you drat Miss Sparrow is to 
marry Lord Mandcxille, the Duke of Manchestcris son; a 
nice match, as she gains rank and he money. Maria 
West has just been here. Hales was, I hear, to be with 
you to-dayi he has been canvassing at Bury; tlieReynard- 
sons have been also to enquire. It is now J past 5, I am 
going airing with Lady Bridport. Hastily but most 
affecly., Yours and ffolkes. Lucretia. 

From part of a litter in the handwrUing of Anna 
Martlna ffolkes to Lady ffolkes. 

JiiRt T'Aur.t^. 

My dear Charlotte, —As wc mean to get a frank to¬ 
morrow to send some enclosure 1 shall indulge in begin¬ 
ning a little manuscript and thanking you for your enter¬ 
taining letter. We had a long day yesterday with Maria 

tu* KR, Lonl Tylncy, in 1713- WlUiam Ty^ney Lang rourth 

Lo«l Mwaoigton, «n thrwgh iha fortune orhii wife, hciiEsi of Wanstcad, 

pixid thjC liDiuf WJls diafflAflllflO- . ^ , 

» WUtbni Beckford^ a man of eKtravagant Onratal imagmaticmt 
lohmud FondaiU in Wiltshire, tc^dicr with a tmndred ihouand 4 year 
fram pr&petiy in jiimiica, aad a millkin of rrady Ho twice culted 

down and rcbLki!t FonthUI; «id suiTOUJidcd tht groimds with a high waU 
to exdudc viriHWi, Here he lived with om o<r two hictidt, h« bools, and 
an erbormots ooUectiOD of briG-i-brac. Dkifins the year 1&22 Fonthiil 
and ihe ifieater part of it* conttfitJ were Idld for 
fl/ MflWrtd 
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Kadsley. We visited the Bazaar,^ Panorama,* half the 
silveremiths ia the purlieus of the Haymarket and Strand, 
and finished by calling upon the Invalid at Brompton. 
Poor Lady Brownlow bean strong marks of the anxiety 
she has gone through. . , , We have written all our 
proposals to our friends, first for being at Wood, and on 
Monday removing to the Ways, being at Flaxley Abbey 
about the 30th for two or three days, and reaching Dun- 
raven about the 5th of next month. . . , Lu* has 
engaged herself to tea at neighbour Blaauws. We are 
going again this eve to the Biidports, to-moirow to the 
Astleys, and Saturday to Mr. Moore's. Lu b passing this 
morning in Wimpole Street] she b seldom at home. Lu 
begins to recover her spirits] I once thought of her renewing 
the old flame with Sir Edward,* but he seems to fight 
quite shy of us. We have seen nothing of him since 
Sunday. 

Fridi^. It b decided that a frank b not to be got tiU 
to-morrow. Yet I shall proceed with my gossip. We 
went yesterday to see the Plate, and what think you of 
that indelicate Countess shemng it oJf herself. It b really 
very handsome, and had we not supplied ourselves we 
might have bought many things at a very cheap rate, as 
the embossed b 7 shillings, and the plain 6 shillings an 
ounce. 


LueftETiA ffolkes to Lady ffolkes. 

i^LAXLKY AbB£Y, CwJUCBSTEBp 
Mwidajff Jafy lda- 3 . 

Your letter, My dearest Charlotte, arrived quite safely, 
and I feel truly thankful for it. You are lucky to have 
fruit] for here our Desert b only apples, and everywhere 
I hear of no fruit, the Birds and Squirrels have eat up all 

1 Sch-O Bazaar-—<jpci]icd in l8i6. 

* BurTord^s Piuwaina, in Lcu:ci.icf Square. Ruikia ■wrole *^An exhibit 
tiem of \vhich the VAlUdhlng hm bcai » greatly fdl loss to me ... an 
cducatuanal imdiuikin of the highest; and greatest PrakTifa, 

Library editkm, p. i ifl. 

^ LUiCXetUi IfbUEJEiv * Edward Wcit wuA not actually kikjgbtcd untiJ July . 
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Curtants and Gooseberries . . . we spent our time very 
agreeably riding and dnving about all day, the Cknmtry 
is so beaudful, the great Park etc. 

We did not leave dll iz o’clock on Friday, and arrived 
at Glympton at 8; We found Mr Way and the 2 children 
only at Dessert, as Fanny Lane was confined to her Bed. 
We chose only to have Tea, and sat with F^y all the 
evening; next Morning we saw poor Mrs. Way, who we 
hope was out of all danger. . . . They urged our visidng 
Them so much that We have promised to pass some little 
time with Them on our return. Fanny Lanc^ charming as 
ever, and the sweet Children; the Boy plain but pleasing, 
and the girl pretty; the Boy is to go to School next Month 
near Oxford, a Utde Establishment. Edward Strickland* 
is very materially better; He and His Mother remain at 
Margate dll October; Mr. S. and the girb arc at Coke- 
thorpe, and have given up Their Trip into Yorkslnrc this 
year; We left Glympton a i before to and arriv^ here 
a ^ after 5, which we are told was very good driving, the 
Road is so hilly . We had been all of it before, except from 
Gloucester here, n miles, which is very beautiful; narrow 
winding Roads, sheltered by woody hills, and the Severn 
running at the bottom. ... Sir Thomas Crawley is 
remarkably shy, but improves very inuch upon acquaint¬ 
ance; >his place would suit ffolkes, it is so old, built in 
the Reign of Henry 1st, with Oak floors smd Mahogany 
doors; it is an immense pile of Building, white, and appears 
surrounded with fine wooded Hills, but at present we 
have not been beyond the gravcl^ — or rather I ought to 
say Cinder—Walks. We think of going from here on 
Friday as it is only 63 miles to Dunraven,* and can be 
easily done in a day; Anna docs not seem at aU tlie worse 
for Her riding and all she has done, indeed I hope she 
wUl be the better for the Tour. Pray never think of a 
frank; expense is nothing to me to hear from those 1 love, 

I Mi5.1juie.wifcofMajorGluilBljm<,»nIn^. Tte dswghier, who 
inhoited »ll her ranUl«‘j chiPtn and ^ _ 

iQwmT of ColwtholTM Park, near WTutney. * CJamoilBaniliirt. 
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and I should fear losinEr a lelter going about so much. | 
Were you not surpriaeid to hear of the viait to London? 

It was very gallant and very flattering, but aw^kward and , 
painful, but ! was and only repeated what 1 had 
written to flblkcs, and regretted His uselss trip. He^ 
went up with Sir Thos. Hare; they were together at 
Harding’s Hotel. We breakfast at 9, dine at 4, and go p 
to Bed at 10; it has rained all day, We have not been able 3 
to leave the House, the Time has not flown. [. 

This is I am sure not only not worth Peetage but not 
worth reading, but 1 feel dull and am aware that it is a ' 
Complaint rapidly increasing upon Me, but as long as T 
breathe I shall ever feel the same affection for all the dear ' 
Inhabitants of Conghara,* who will now I hope accept my 
affec'* remembrances, and bcUeve me their ever attached • 
and aJfcc'^ Sister L. G. B. ffolkes. > 

Frm Sir Edward West ia Mrs, Lane, Giymplm Park, 
Woodstock^ 

DuNKAVtH CaSTTJC, 

August 182a. 

Mr dear Fa^ny,—I have only dme to tdl you that 
Lucretia ha^ consented^ and that we shad be with you on ^ 
Tuesday. In case you should not have room for Anna and 
Lucreda they will proceed to Woodstock. We shall at aJl ? 

events be obliged to proceed on Wednesday morning to ' 

London in order to get on with our preparations. Give my 
love to Mrs. Way, — Your very^ affectionate Brother, 

Edsvard West* 

The above letters, written in June and July, 
shew that Lucreda ffolkes was attached to her 
cousin—that there had been some estrangement— J 

that she was unhappy, and that she occupied her¬ 
self by encrgedcally canvassing for her brother, and 

^ Son of the owner of in 1S22. | 

^ Tbc dower Housep at -whidli Sir Edward and Lady Bhlka were livirig 
during the TebuildiA^ et Hhlioittoii Hall. 
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then fay visits to distant country houses. The last 
letter shew's the passing of the cloud and the 
engagement, happily helped by Mrs. Lane and 
Mrs. Way, as a future letter reveals. 

News of the death of the lately appointed Recorder 
of Bombay, Sir William Evans, had reached Eng¬ 
land. Edward West was appointed by Canning in 
his place—received the customary kn%hthood from 
the King (George IV)—completed the hurried pre- 
paradons for the journey — and by the first week in 
September the marriage had taken place, and Sir 
Edward and Lady West were on their journey to 
India—full of hope never to he realised. 

By a curious coincidence Edward West seems to 
have sailed for the East at the very time when one 
of the ablest and most independent of Calcutta 
judges. Sir Edward East, had hurriedly started on 
his journey West. 


CHAPTER III 

Departure for India — Life on an East Indiamaii; crew of Lascars; 
cockroaches; crossing the Line. 

Lady Weit*s Jearaa/ (October jS^a-June 18^3}:—Incidcrib of 
the voyage; rain coUecccd at sea; arrival at ihe Cape of Good 
Hope; viricyarda at Goiastantia; Lord Charles Somerset; arrival 
at Point dc Galle; scenery of Ceylon; Calicut sighted; landing 
at Bombay; official reception; cotertainmentB; Bombay society; 
aLUnriing fknei in the bazaar and forL 

A CONTRAST to all tMs despatch was the slowness of 
the journey. 

The Wests were married in Maryiebone Church 
on August 36, 1822. On the morning of September 
5 th, f^ewell was taken of London friends; Canter¬ 
bury was reached at night; Deal the next day. On 
Saturday the 7th, Lady West wrote: “We got into 
a boat and said adieu to the dear Land, and 
breathed many a prayer for the itealth and happi¬ 
ness of the dear trio” (brother, sister, and sister-in- 
law) “at Gongham Lodge.” On the 8tii, the ship 
w'cighed anchor, sailed towards Spithead, and was 
driven back to the Downs. On Thursday the 12th, 
Lady West says: “We anchored at Spithead, mid¬ 
way between the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth, 
Edward and I and our little secretary” (Edward 
Stamp West, a nephew) “went in a fishing-boat to 
Portsmouth, where we spent some hours very 
agreeably in shopping.” 

The newly appointed judge hurrying from London 
to Bombay had taken just a w eek to reach Spithead! 
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SIR E. WEST LEAVES FOR BOMBAY 

But once on blue water, life must have been 
pleasant on an old East Indiaman. No groan and 
throb of engines in those days; no cloud of smoke 
to dull the ever-changing face of sea and sky; but 
quiet, leisurely life in clean air; acquaintance with 
strange fish and bird, watched from white deeb, 
under the shadow of innumerable sails. Passengers 
in those days parted from their ship as fit)m a 
friend. 

Letters to Mrs. Lane, and Lady West’s diary, give 
an interesting account of the journey out, of 
”crossii^ the Line” before the days of steam, of 
the crew of Lascars, as numerous then as now; 
of the first meeting with the cockroach, as yet 
almost unknown in English houses, and of their 
experiences at the Cape of Good Hope- 

On the ist February in the following year the 
ship arrived at Bombay — tlic '^Island” of Bombay 
unconquered by England—the dowry of Catherine 
of Braganza, granted to the East India Company in 
1669 by Charles the Second at a rentof ,Cio a year. 

As early as 1662 an English fleet had been sent 
to Bombay to take over the island, but the resident 
Portuguese objected to tlie transfer. Delay ensued, 
and many of the English soldiers died while en¬ 
camped on the desolate island of Aujediva. Pepys, 
disappointed at tlve dowry, considered that we had 
been “choused by the PortugalJs,” and spoke of the 
“inconsiderableness” of the “poor little Island of 
Bombaim.” Hence, possibly, the good bargain 
with the King made by the East India Company 
over this long coveted port of Western India. 
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From Sir Edwars West to his Sistert Mrs* Iwvne, 
Cljmpton Park, Wooflstock, Oxon. 

(Posted at the Cape. Postmark, “India Letter. Ports¬ 
mouth, 6th February iBag,*') 

"EllLHiRfi/’ At Sta. 

J{iKmbfr 5i4iA* 

Mv DEAR Fa^Yj—W e expect to be at the Cape of 
Good Hope m two or three days, and I sha]J take that 
opportunity of sending you these few lines to tell you that 
we are all well and comfortable, though our voyage has 
been, as you may observe froni the date of thi^j rather 
tedious, yet the weather has been generally $o ddighiful 
that wc have no reason upon the whole to complain. On 
one or two occasions only has it been more boistcrotis than 
we could have wished* and for tivo or three days only has 
the heat been at all oppressive. Considering the sameness 
of a voyage for near three months, we have managed to 
fill up our time tolerably well, and have not found it hang 
very hea\ty. A great portion of my time has been occupied 
in mstruedng Edwurd,' a great deal in walking with 
Lucretia on deck; and reading books and lounging, etc, 
ctc>, has occupied the residue. It is now certain that 
shall not reach Bombay in less than five months from the 
date of our departure* and 1 shall think we are fortunate 
if we are not longer* 

A voyage* as you must be aware* if it be fortunate, 
furnishes very httlc inddeut for a letter* and my only 
motive for writing is to satisfy you as to our safety thus 
far, and as to another point upon which you will probably 
be more anxious, I mean our being comfortable. I can 
only say that no womao could be more calculated to 
render me happy than Lucretia; that it would be impos¬ 
sible to be more accommodating* more contented and 
cheerful than she has been among all the privations of a 
sea voyage* and that I was never more comfortable. The 

^ Son of Gilbert W«t, brother of Sir E. W«l. 






pQtt of 11 lL‘ttt;r from Sir Edward Wfi^T to his Sisrcr, Mrs. Lane £‘Sff p. jj) 
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letters from H,C.S. MILFORD 

voyage has agreed with all of xis, and we have all improved 
very much in health. 

Pray give my kindest love to Mr. and Mrs. Irtfay, and 
thank them for all their kindness. Remember me, too, to 
Ba and Edward .' 1 hope the latter is reconciled to school. 

I shall add a few words when we arrive at the Cape. 

Cafs at Good Hoce, 

J^ov. soA, iBai. 

We have arrived safe here. We have staid here but 
three days, and embark to-day. 

From Lady West to Mrs. Lane, Gljfmpton Park, 
hmt Woodstock. 

(Posted at Cape of Good Hope, Nov, 35, i8aa. Received 
at Portsmouth, Feb. 6, 1833.) 

My dearest Fanny, —I have requested Edward to 
leave me a litde space to tell you how well and happy we 
all are; and tho’ we have now been 1 1 weeks on board I 
cannot say that we have found our time pass slowly or 
heavily, as the Weather has been so very ddightfiil. We 
have w'alkcd about 4 hours a day and sat out under an 
awning to read, and, except near the Madeiras for a few 
days, have not found it at all hot. My dear Edward did 
not suffer at all from sea-sidtness. 1 did dreadfully the 
first fortnight, and shrank to a skeleton; since i have felt 
almost better than I ever did in my life, and Edw'ard says 
I have not looked so well these ten years, and delights me 
by saying he never was happier in his life. As I foretold he 
has not finished his Pamphlet* to send Home from the 
Cape, but he will, I hope, do so from Bombay, as We 
(ill^blc) to live as retired as possible, and get Home at 
the end of seven years; should it please God to spare our 
lives. 

1 Fractces And Edward Laae. The lamer einwed tbe Roysl Engineers, 
and dlfd Wl farcign 

* Ptitr Com ^ Wafts of Lahoat.—}<iai Hatehard ii. San, PweadiUy, 
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From all 1 hear I fear diat VVe shall find it expensive 
and difficult to be quiet, as the Governor^ is so gay, but as 
Judge Wc think it will be more rapeetshU; the Governor 
will, I belicv'c, rccttve us till our House is ready. The 
thing I dread most is receiving such a Host of visitors and 
returning their calls j and worst of all taking a /fflrf, w'hich 
has always been my horror. I can follow, and like it, but 
1 hate to lead; but I doubt not that Edward will kindly 
assist me in aU my difficulties, for he is all that is kind, 
attentive and affectionate, and 1 really have scarcely seen 
him irritable for one moment, nor do I believe he eii'Cr 
will be. 

Wc have very few Passengers, which is very agreeable; 
only 3 ladies—^a Mrs. Baker, a very nice young Woman 
going to join her Husband, Col. Baker, at Bombay; His 
niece, a girl of 14; Mrs. Ducat (Her Husband is going to 
settle there as Physician; a sensible agreeable young Man); 
a Capt. Lewis of the India Service, 3 Cadets, the Surgeon, 
3 Mates, and our Capt. Harwood. Nothing can exceed 
the civility and attention we meet with from everyone, and 
you will laugh when I tell you that / am called the greai 
Lady. Our crew has a curious appearance; only 40 Eng¬ 
lish Sailors, the other 06, Malays, Arabs, Portuguese, 
Africans, of every Nation almost under the Sun; all looking 
savage, dirty and miserable, but I am told they arc all 
that is gentle and timid. We have 3 excellent Cabins and 
every comfort. We have but ^ a pint of fresh water allowed 
for our ablutions, but 1 make a Salt Water bath. As to 
dressing, when the Ship rolls 1 usually sit on Balt's- knee 
to dress, and scarcely can look into a glass; we have every¬ 
thing tied, so that it is only oneself that runs about like a 
ball and is black and blue. 

Wc have had one rather severe squall in the Bay of 
Biscay which (illegible) alarmed us young Sailors^ the Masts 
cracking, the Sails flapping, the Officers bawling through 

^ MQunEBtuart EIphinAtO-Oti;. 

" Lady Wcit's iiuud^ a faithfuJ icrvantp relumed lo En^Sand^ ailn- the 
dcaiii of hicr mktren, and topk charge of Lady VVal'i orphan cluki- 
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a spealdiig-trunipet, our own our neighboxir^s boxes 
and Furniture tumbling about the Cabin, Edward being 
called up for the Carpenter to eomc in to shut up the 
Window p His face of horror I shall never forget, and Ws 
remorse at having brought me into so much dangerj and 
moreover his astonishment at my tranquillity and com- 
posure. We hope we shall get our Books and things there 
safe, but it is a constant anJdciy; besides, we have a nasty 
insect on board called a Cockroach,^ like a Cock-Chafer, 
which is $adJy destructive if it creeps in amongst one's 
things. 1 hear they are at Bombay, as also Whjtc Ants 
and Mosquitoes, but at our excdknl House in the Fort 
we shall, I hope, avoid them in the Sitting Rooms, as the 
Court is held under the same Roof, and the Ground 
Floor is more subject to Insects and Reptiles. On crossing 
the Line die European Sailors kept up the old custom of 
Shaving and Ducking three of tlieir companions who had 
never crossed it before, and they made quite a Spectacle 
dressing themselves up as Neptune, ^\niphitrile and Mer¬ 
cury and an Eseulapius with a smart car, etc., all to gain 
the grog and tobacco with w^hich w^e had luckily supplied 
ourselves for them^ It seems so singnUar now to look for 
the Sun to the North and to find the beginning of Summer 
at the Cape in what wt call November. We mean to see 
everything we can in the few days we are there, and go in 
a Dutch Waggon to see a pretty Farm called Constantia,^ 
where they make the wine of that name. Edw^ard will 
add a Postcript from the Cape if he has time: 1 hope you 
will have seen dear Anna^ at Glympton since I left her. 
She did right to go into Norfolk. I feel much for her, she 
will, I knowv fed so dom. ... We are going at die rate 
of elev'en knots an hour, which wiU, I m^t, be an apology 
for such very bad w^ridng. . . . 

^ The Commoki cockroach {Bkm tfwtiiaJij)—ihc "Black Beetle'" of ihc 
kitchcji—was mtroduced bio Eiagl^md ft few yean bcfof« Uiu date. 
GUben wliktc saw than at Sclbomc far the flnt Uffie, m 

■ CiittinEa of the bcu Frciich vino were broiight to the Cape by Freacb 
Hugucnoti b i 6 B 8 _ The vincyfijrdi were devasticd ^Fhyllo&i^ In iBSgi. 

* Anna Maxthta Belkn. Lsdy Wf&Ct immftrried sastcr. 
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I shall depend upon hearing from you as often as you 
can as at the awful distance of 15,000 miles every 

little trifle is interesting. Pray remember me to the 
Stricklands,* and most warmly and affectionately to Mr, 
and Mrs. Way,® to whom, with you, I well know 1 owe 
my present situation, although Edward wiU not confess it; 
the whole thing strikes us as so very odd, wc cannot yet 
believe it, or even, indeed, that we arc married, and 
beginning quite a new life in all and every respect, and 
we believe that at the end of our voyage ive shall find 
ourselves in London, or dear, dear Norfolk. My beloved 
Father’s® Print hangs opposite to me—what a loss he has 
been to us all. 1 only wish that both my Parents could 
kuotv how deeply 1 have regretted them, T suppose the 
House in Mansfield Street is sold. Had I remained in 
England everything was so painfully changed one should 
not have been happy; 1 wish T could hear that Anna w'as 
in better health and might marry, as she wants some 
active interest to occupy her. I shall hope to hear that 
your Edward* is happy and well, and also little Missy. , , , 


From Anna Maritna etolres {Sister Lttdj West) in 
London to Mrs. Lane, Woodstock. 
{Postmark, Feb. 6, 1&23.) 


MANJFIttO StlUlEti 

TiUidAy Eittmng, 

Mv DEAR FannYj -—The beginning of a Correspondence 
must ever be marked with painful sensations as iiidicative 
of Separation, and after the many happy hours we have 
passed together^ it can prove but a poor suhstltutCj but 1 
most aiixiDusiy have recourse to it* to lighten the heavy 

^ Of Getoh-orpe Pswk, OidortUhtre* * Of Glinnprctfip Dxfoirdihirc. 

* Sir lirtiirtm Browne Bblkotp oT HiHuagton, late for Kiiig'j L^-nn, 

died December J8au 

* Edward Lane, R.£, 
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hour of painful Solitarmcss^ 'v^iiich now surrounds tnc- 
... I have had the pleasure of seeing Gilbert, who is 
most Strenuous I should go to Harlesdon, as he says 
London is quite pestilential at this time of year. . . . 
There has been a letter from Martin,* but it has gone to 
ffolkcs, therefore I can only give you Gilbert’s sketch of 
it. He says he seems to have suffered much from the 
climate in regard to his Eyes, that his destiny w'as in some 
manner left to himself in remaining at Calcutta or going 
up the country, and that he had been most graciously 
received by Lord Hastings* from Mr. Coke’s* letter of 
introduction and was accommodated at his Country 
House with a young Mitford, who also took out letters to 
his Lordship. ... I am gratified beyond measure in the 
kindness of my friends; none will allow me to dine at 
home. ... I haif'C been just blessed tvith a sight of a 
letter from dear, dear Lu. Mine arc all gone to Hillington, 
this I have seen was to Lady Bridport—^very satisfactory 
on the whole, as they have had a most rapid passage, and 
had arrived and landed at the Cape and were to stay 
there a few days. They seem to have had storms, and to 
have been in danger, hut Lu writes cheerful and happy. 
She says she has suffered dreadfully with sea-sickness, but 
was quite herself again when she finished her letter. I 
caimot write any more. Sir Edward been well the whole 
time. 


FROM LADY WESTS JOURNAL 

t^i. g-44 ninth; loiQg. 34 'Oa. 

Oct 7. Very hot indeed. We have lost the N.E. Trade 
Winds and have very nearly a Calm, as to-day at twelve 
we had sailed but 28 miles; but we have been well amused 
in seeing 3 small Sharks caught, ugly brown fish but with 

1 From death of parenu, breaking up of home at UiUinston. wid 
dcpaiture of her sister to India, . 

* Martin Well, nephew of Sir E, W'esL * CoveTOOr-CcDcnil of India. 

t Of tfoikhain, afitfwards Lend Leiecato’* 
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white tips to the fins, which look green in the water. 
They were accompam^ by several Pilot-fish,^ pretty little 
things which always precede them. They were striped 
like zebras; also there was a sucking-fish,^ a disgusting 
little thing sticking on to the shark. We have also seen 
several pretty litde fish called sea Nautilus, like a Purple 
Butterfly. They arc on the surface of the w’^ater^ and of an 
evening quite illumine it; some are Red. The sailors eat 
the sharks; indeed many tasted of it at our table, and said 
it was like whiting. 

Oct. 12. It has poured torrents all day, so much so 
that 12 Butts of TiVater have been caught^ which are very 
valuable- Today the scene cannot be described, the 
sailors almost all nearly in buff on their knees beating, 
stamping on, and washing their clothes in the tvater which 
ran in torrents. At la we had sailed 75 miles. 

OcL 13. We have now 3 times a week hot rolls for our 
breakfast, and akho^ sour* bitter, and hea\y, I really 
enjoy them. 

Oct. 27. We have this day passed the Sun, and we shall 
have to look in the North for it. It is now perpendicular 
over our heads, also the moon. They are certainly more 
brilliant, and the clouds more beautiful that 1 ever saw 
them before* 

19* Last evening two very large Whales came 
close under the Poop; to me they appeared quite enormous, 
but I was disappointed in the little length they threw the 
water.® They were supposed to be about sixty feet long, 
A large porpoke was harpooned last evening; an ugly 
thing, a Bird's beat and animaPs carcase—the English 
sailors cat it. 

^ Tb-r pUdt-Hfih—A cfitnpantati of BliAfb and thipi—was cwijklcfcd 
by the imm iti habit of dhappdaf In^ ^acn thfi ihtp wai in 

fhallpw wa,tcr;» amt 90 warning cT diosh. 

* Tht eommoffl retnom, the hai lucken orai in badb It 

Bitachet itself to iharki, and to a earned rapidly through the water and 
pickA yp food wiili little troubie to iUelf. 

^ Piemrei arc apt to nm^crate the bdgbt of the coliuna lUT myiit air 
exhaled by a wlotc on coming to the ayfacc. 
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" J^foD. 2‘j. At dght o’clock Table Mountain was in view, 
but at the height of 3000 feet it only looked like a cloud. 
At one o’clock wc were within four miles of the shore 
which presented a beautiful range of fine mountains; the 
sea a deep bottle-green colour. The sight of land, and 
the appearance of a pretty bay and an active scene, has 
inspired me with an indescribable feeling of melancholy 
which is unaccountable. 

A'ba. s8. Cape of Good Hope. We had rather an 
unpleasant landing at the jetty last evening, there was so 
much surf. ... I saw many wagons with eighteen 
Bullocks paired and driven by one man. The streets are 
pretty, clean w'hite Houses with a canal in the centre of 
each street, and a row of trees on each side. 1 walked 
along a shady avenue of good oaks with a Myrtle Hedge, 
past the Governor’s house, to sec the Wild Beasts and the 
Secretary Birds,^ curious long-legged things from the 
Interior. The Hottentot men and women are hideous; 
the men wear Hats like Bee Hives. We are at Morrison’s 
Boarding House, which looks clean and comfortable. 
Most of the inhabitants are Dutch; everything appears 
abominably dear; we have enjoyed good bread, butter, 
French beans, vegetables, and oranges extremely. 

^'ou. 29. The Streets, or rather roads, are over one's 
shoes in dust. At t? we drove 10 miles to Great Gon- 
stantia; a very pretty drive, the fine mountains on one 
side, sometimes the sea on the other, now getting shady 
lanes, but usually a sort of wild Heath and wild flowers of 
every description. It v/as dreadfully hot, but we explored 
and gather^ many pretty specimens: my only wish was 
to fly with them to dear Hiliington. The Silver Tree is 
there as large as a fir, and quite beautiful in rowrs. In 
England it is a Green House Plant. Wc found Mr. 
Grooty,* the owner of the vineyards and grounds at 

^ Secretary sa rtamed the lorig feathen at the bade of the 
head^ Wic ft quili pm dRcd to be lecn, in day*, rAEing ofi ft drrk't 

ear* occur thn>u§h*Ut Afrki—they kUi inaka by lUmpiEi^ On ibcnu. 

* Probably Mr. Ck^lci aithoy^h the farm was called ^*Groot 
Comtftstift/* 
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Comtantia, very obliging. We walked about his vineyard 
and garden, and found everything very luxuriant and 
fine. We tasted of 5 different sorts of Coastaniia. I 
recollected that there was a good deal at HilUngton^ or 
I should have sent some home. Our carriage was a sort 
of Barrouche and four-in-hand of nice, gay, small Cape 
Horses, and our Coachman in the Bee Hive Hat. On our 
return We found Lord and Lady Charles, and Miss 
Somerset"s cards on the table, and in a few minutes they 
called again, leaving a note to ask us to dine to-morrow, 
and that hearing we were to embark, they had called on 
Capt Harwood, and asked him to stay. I think 1 saw 
some slaves selling to-day in the market, but I turned 
away my head, it wa^ too degrading to iook at.^ 

JVoif. 30. Lord Charles and Mbs Somerset called and 
sat some time ivith us—their society is so small that it is a 
great treat to see any one just arrived from England. The 
last two years they have had dreadful harvests—the wheat 
mildewed. 

Dic^ I {Sunday)* I must say I rejoiced extremely to get 
on board again, and found the walk on the deck cool and 
pleasant! little did I think I should be so reconciled to the 
walk on the deck of a ship as to like it. 1 have sat on the 
poop of the ship all to-day to watch the retreating of the 
mountains and the Town* Every one almost has a fishing 
line, and an immense quantity of cod, young sharks. Cape 
salmon (Redfish) have been caught. We have sailed only 
17 miles to-day. 

I>£C* 3. I was quite shocked when 1 got up this morning 
to see Table Mountain quite close* and that we were just 
off the shore; the fact w^as the current was so great yesterday 
it sent us back again into the Bay. 

Dec, 4. A fine bright day; we are sailing wdL The 
fii^t view of the Cape I shall nwer forget—its high, rude 
barren rocks; and on our first arrival hearing of the loss of 

^ The Slave EinaiKlpatjQii Act pawd in ]| waj rollowed by 

ike gnat trek ef tkr Ehitch Bdqi. 
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the Sartuk in June at anchor in the Bay; and of 9 vessels 
bang stranded, wrecked, and lost in one night; such a 
winter had not been known for yeare; seeing the hulls of 
the ships on the sands did not make the approach more 
cheerful. 

Dec. 11. The melancholy anniversary of the death of 
our best and most beloved father, a day never to be for¬ 
gotten or the loM (illegible) to His children, Domestics, 
Tenants, and friends, but I hope and pray that he is 
happier than We could make him here. 

Jan. I, iBug. A New Year; God grant that it may be 
prosperous to aU those I love. ... It is tremendously hot. 
We luckily keep our S.E. Trade Winds and those very 
fresh. We have sailed 192 mUcs. We had last evening 
quite an entertainment to bury the old year and welcome 
the New. Almost all the genUemen dressed in masquer¬ 
ade, and very good charactet^. Bait was the Dress 
fancier. Maker, and dresser to them all; we had Singing 
and a Band, but the sliip rolled too much for any Dancing. 

Jan. 4. We retain our S.E. Trade Wind longer than 
was CKpected. A large w hale was close to the stern of the 
ship to-day. 

Jan. 18, At ttv'o o’clock We had a distant view of 
Ceylon,! within 20 miles a deUghtful fresh smell of 
vegetation was very perceptible, of leaves, Howers, etc,, 
which was very enjoyable. 

Jan. 19. At SIX o clock this morning We cast anchor 
in the harbour at Point de GaJle. Mr. Stark, the Collesctor 
of the district, came at ii o’clock, in a Boat with a nice 
awning, to request us to go on shore to visit him, which 
we agreed to do at 3 o’clock; soon afler we had a note 
from Mr. Gibson to say he had had Palanqueens watting 
for us at the Quay since the morning, and to beg us 
to fix our own hour for dining. We regretted our 
pre-engagement, went on Shore at | past 3, and were 


! Cevton, a CrawB Cdcny, wm frum ihc Dutch £o the scneral war 
sucQcnio^ the French RevulytidcL ^ 
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wdcomed by the Commandant Capt Macdonald, and all | 
the prindpiJ Inhabitants, who received us with a Salute [ 
of a I guns^I beUtn c 1 did not see h^I ought, the novelty . 
of getting into a Palanquecn rather distracted my thoughts; jj 
the Harbour is very picturesque and beautiful; Banks of L 
Hills covered with Cocoa Nuts^ and Bread Fruit feathering J 
down to the Sea, with a few natural rocks which form the i) 
Harbour; the ride from the Quay to Mr. Stark’s was 
beautiful, like fairyland, the sea on one side, woods of ^ 
cocoa-nuts on the other, with the huts of the natives 'V 
amongst them; Mr* Stark has an excellent House, large ' 
lofty and airy rooms, nicely but little furnished. I enjoyed ^ t 
my ride extremely in the Falanqucens. I only fell for the jjf 
heat and fatigue the Bearers must have cxjjeiienced, but 
I am assured that one shall soon lose that proper feeling j. 
of humanity. I had 4 bearers, Edward followed in one 
with 6, and Batt and little Edward came together with 4, 

In the evening we were to call for a few minutes upon Mr. 
Gibson, instead of which we were carried to a Capt 
Dickson. We were all aware of our mistake but no one ^ 
seemed to like to explain it; it was attended with some |i 
advantage, as he offered us his Boat to return to the ship, 
which we gladly accepted as the rocks are rather dangerous 
to strangeis, and 1 have not much faith in our Lascars; 
it was too late for us to rectify our mistake and to call 
upon Mr. Gibson, but Mr. Stark promised to explmn it ^ 1 , 
as it was a complete Comedy of Erro'is. The Fire Flies, 
of which 1 saw an abundance, are quite beautiful, like 
httlc Diamonds glittering in the Grass and in the Air; 
Upon the whole I was so much pleased with this first view 
of India that 1 should have liked to have passed another 
day there, and 1 am more than ever convinced that 1 shall 
like Bombay, if what they say of the Climate is correct. 
Everyone seemed to try to outdo the other in civility 
towards us. With all our delays We did not get back to 

I A muiatce HI Johiuon** Dkimnary had bfoughl in ilii» way ofipcUiuf 
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the Boat till 9; it was fine* and TiicK3iilight, so that Wc 
enjoyed the row in the boat extremely. 

Jan. 20. We weighed anchor last night at 11; setting 
the sails fay moonlight was very pretty. Wc tacked twice 
before morning and were soon out of sight of Land. 

Jan. ^5. A fine land breeze this morning brought us 
witliin 10 miles of the Shore of Calicut, it looks pretty low, 
and covered with Trees to the Water; but enormous high 
Ghauts or mountains in the Interior covered with white 
cloud. Boats came off to us with Fruit, Parrots^ Miners,^ 
Monkey'S, Poultryj Eggs^ etc., all cheap as ^rt. The 
people were dressed, or rather undressed, much like those 
from Point de Gallc, some rather more picturesque, with 
Hats made of Palm leaves as laige as Parasols, fastened 
on their Heads, and from cadug Beetle Nut the inside of 
ihdr mouths and Lips crimson, which made them look 
rather more savage. 

Jan. z6 {Sundajf). We had Service to-day, probably the 
last time; the idea was rather melancholy, after passing 
21 weeks so comfortably. 

2, 1823. At i past 8 this morning the Bombay 
Light'House was seen from the Masthead, a good breeze 
against us. I shall doubt our anchoring in the Harbour 
to-night; Ids odd, but I am not at all anxious to arrive. 

I have been so comfortable, and must expect trouble and 
annoyance. At 4 o^clock we began to see the Harbour, 
Salsette, and the Houses near the Light-House^ which 
looked very pretty. At 7 the Pilot boat came to us. At 
7.30 we anchored. I have been a great deal annoyed at 
hearing that Lady Colville, Mrs. Barnes,* Lady BuHer— 
all nice women—are gone home through ill-health, I 
fear that My society will be very small; Mr. George Forbes 
has been introduced to us. 

Feh. 3. We anchored last evening. At 9 this morning 

^ —a tkvwintc cog^Mrd m ImtiA. 

* Ardidcacon hAmet in 3L IcH<t to hii wife wrote EnorAl% Sir 

Edward and L^y W-cat Jaeded trom die Mifford —J remeiubcr Sir Edw^^i 
penon wcU imd think a wy man." 
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Sir Anthony Bullcri and Mr. Stewart* arrived to fetch us. 
Wc left the Ship with regret; received 3 cheers from the 
English Sailors; guns were fired upon our amval; 
keens and Carriages were waiting to uke us to Mr. 
Stewart’s, where we found Uts. Stewart waiting breatlast; 
at 12 o’clock the Mayor and Aldermen assembled at the 
Court-House for Edward to take the oaths, when more 
guns were fired. He lost no time, as he had some bnsme^ 
to do. I went to see our House, with which I was much 
disappointed, not as to its size, for it is immense, "Uire like 
a Bara; in fact it looked unfurnished and wretched, but 1 
hope I shall be able to make it more comfortable. We 
had a party of 34 to Dinner, and in the evening was the 

Race Ball, where Ed ward and 1 went for i an hour. I was 

introduced to so many I never can recollect them. Mrs, 
Stewart appears a very domestic pleasing woman, and I 
doubt not will be my directress in all family matters. 

Feb. 4 ( Weda.). We have had an inundation of Visitors 
all the morning—it is very annoying to be so looked at 
returning them will be worse. The Governor sent us an 
invitation to His country house. Wc should have Hked to 
have accepted it, but, as Edward has d^ly busun^ at the 
Court, it would not have been convenient. Besides, Wc 
hear they keep such terrible late hours, I have written 
to Lady Bridport, and Martin at Calcutta. We have 
been looking wer our house^ and Sir j^nthony Bullers 
furniture. 1 do not know what I should have done with-* 
out Mrs, Stwart, She orders everything, hir^ Servants, 
arranges everything for me. I could almost liken her to 
dear Anna^ in kindness and activity. 

Fib, 8. We dined at Parell* at the CSovemor^s t^ay. 
We were invited at a quarter to seven. It is a munificent 
Place, with an abundance of beautiful Ch^deUers^ 9 
servants waiting In different Costumes^ It reminded me of 


1 A KJeikS Judge Calcuiia acling m Recorder Urn, 

■ Brother-in-lAW of Sir Charles Forba. Lady Wnt * 

* Five nuki the fort at Bombay. The Gwemora country 

reikknee. 
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the Arabian Nights' Talcs. The Governor took utc down 
to Dinner. I found him very pleasant and liked it well. 
The Dancing was very languid. 

Febt 9' Attended Church, which has a nice organ and 
really looked very English, except that it was so deserted. 
Weather very hot for winter, Musquitos very troublesome. 

Feb, 13. More Morning Vishois. They appear to be 
quite endless. Getting up by candlelight is very dis¬ 
agreeable. Several officers of the 24th dined here. 
Edward much engaged with petitions. The Court is in 
sad order, but he wUl soon m^c it better. 

Ffb. ig. We went to the marriage of Hormagee 
Bomangec’s son and daughter to their fiist cousins. The 
Brides were 6 and the Bridegrooms ii* They were all 
loaded with magnificent Pearb and Precious ston^, each 
Pair seated on a Couch with a cloth between them which 
w'as held up till some Prayers were said and some Cotton 
wound round them^ and some herb tied round their wrists, 
then the Curtain was mthdraivn and the little creatures 
saw each other. The mothers were there all splendidly 
attired >vithin a railing- The Priests mumbled some 
PrayerSj and strewed them with Rice, and burnt Inccnse+ 
Afterwards they were carrud and put upon Horses mag- 
nificendy caparisoned* and led all round the Town with 
thousands of lamps and multitudes of People. We after¬ 
wards ascended to be showered with otto of Roses, eat 
cake and drink vdne. 

FeL ai, Edward had a letter from Martin West to 
announce the death of poor Sir Henry' Blossct on the ist. 
He had left England only three months before us.^ We 
continue to dine early, find our evening drives very 
pleasant, but the returning Visits is a great bore* * * . I 

^ Sir Henry Chief Justice oT Cakutta—aa cKcclIciit Ktne^i 

Jutoj respetted—ajiivcd Dec, 1823 and died Feb. 1823. 

An Indiafi newspaper at the time the millions whoin Qod 

has stated diw can be but few pemiu poss^cd of such cxcdlencles, 
10 wiacf MO jnercifulp jo condcseeDding^ » m repnaadag the wicked^ 

io kind a protecECjr of the poor and npr^ght.“ He died fuddmly after his 
hfjt Quarter S^itmv 
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atn atoost in a fever u-ith the venomom bites of the 

We dined at the Prendersasts, 
of .6. I had heard so much of her finery and hts stifTn^s 
that I was quite agreeably surprised, for they ^th 
markedly poUte, civil and attcutiye to us He 
much of Sr Edward^s abilities, through his brother 
Madras, from Sir Charles Grey. had music, aud I 
rather liked my day. I have sent long letters to dear 
ffolkes, Anna Jd Mrs. Blaauw. Edwa^ has also wTitten 
t* Mr Wvnn and the Duke of Buckingham, 

aS.^Ve dined at Parell, a party 130; Gj)vcr^ 
cave the Dinner to us, and handed me to Tabic, I passed 
a very tolerably pleasant day^ bnt amongst - - 

it cannot be very agreeable; there a Ball m the 
evening. We did not get home UU la o dock. 


MarrA r. Gen Smith^ and Miss Pottinger came here to 
spend a few days; very low at Mrs. Smith s departure or 

England. He is always sensible and pohie. „ , . 

JlfarcA 6. Another nice 4 o’dock dmner; Mr. Clark of 
die Milford dined here. Wrote to Lord Nelson, dear 

Anna and Charlotte. ^ , 

MarfA 9. We dined yesterday at Mr. Wardens the 
Dinner was given to us, an cnortBou$ party of 45 ,1 had Lh 
Post of Honor, and found it plea^t as one V 
March 12. Capt, Alexander, the Capt. of the Alh^tor, 
and Lord Henry Thynnc dined here y«terday. Th^ 
will live here the week they will be at Bombay. T ^ 
bring no news except that Mr. Gannmg stays at home 

‘ Sir K wt 

the ap[»i«ed Fore«n «id leader tu tiie 

Hmjic of Commoiu. 
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They are both pleasmg Men. The Alm&raA has started 
to-day and taken out Letters to dear England^ 

March i8. The weather is getting hotter every day 
the Musquitoes very tiresome at every hour of the day; 
they pursue me till they sting me. 

March We passed a very pleasant day, a party of 
15; the AshbumerSi Nkols, Lord H. Thyimc, Gapt, 
Alexander, and our own party. We went to see the Caves 
of Elephanta. We had a pleasant sail there and back 
again, a nice cool Dinner in the Caves,^ ivith which I was 
very much pleased. They were much more extensive and 
in less state of decay than I expected, and the Figures more 
perfect* 

March 24* We have just taken leave of Capt. Alex¬ 
ander, Lord Henry Th>'unej Mr. Blankley, and Mr. 
Michel, and feel quite low at their departure. Agreeable 
men from England^ two of them connectioiu of ours; very 
interesting at this remote spot. Edward has given 
Capt. Alexander a letter of introduction to Sir Charles 
Grey.^ 

April i. A sad hot restless Night, We were awoke 
at 3 by the roll of Drums to announce a fire, and wc all 
met en rabc de chamhre, fearing from the loot that it was 
in the Fort. Thank God, it was not* I have been to see 
it this Morning; it was in the Baaaar> and has destroyed 
lOo huts, 

April g. Dr* Ducat, I am sorry to say, leaves Bombay, 
as he has got an appointment 30 miles off. Therm* 91^* 
We shall sleep to-night on the Esplanade in the Stewarts' 
Bungalow* 

April 10* The Bungalow was hot* Musk rats* running 
about our room perfumed the air very disagreeably, and 
a troop of ants lodged themselves in our bed. Nothing is 

^ Kmg'j Judge Madraj, 

^ Tbc Muik Shjrew, Raf' of Angla-tndbns, ao mKctivoroiu 

ardroalg compcnsaifd far its odtHtf by tm cockmA^a 

and olher lr»ccU, It has vueb a penetrating odw that native tervuou 
believe that wiDC 11 tabted if a Muak Shrew ninj over tbc unopened 
battlcL. 
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ever shut in this country^ so that one seems to dress to 
amuse others. 

April i4j 1823. The Sessions commenced tonJay. 
Edward made a chai^ge to the Grand which has, 1 
understand, given universal sadsfaction, it was so clear and 
good^ His conduct is such that he must be respected. The 
Court already wears quite a different appearance. Sleep¬ 
ing on the Esplanade is the greatest delight» and drinking 
tea on the Beach, 

April tg. Edward finished the Sessions yesterday^ to 
the astonishment of most people. I have written to-day to 
Fanny Lane and sent newspapers to ffolkes* 

Mijy I. Edward decided on a most interesting case^ 
yesterday about Money and Interest, with which he felt 
quite at home. It had been pending twenty years, and 
had excited great anxiety. He ought to be popular Avith 
all People. He is so active and kind to their interest. I 
believe the natives feel it already. So sa>'s Hormajee.® 
We are living the quietest, or most People would say the 
most humdrum life possible, going to bed at 9, getting up 
at i to 5, 

May 9. We have been removing our things from the 
Stewarts, Edward very unwell with a violent attack of 
sneezing brought on by going m the sun to see the jail. 
We have declined invitations during the hot season. 

May 18 A sad, iong prosy sermon from 

the Archdeacon; it put me to sleep for the most part of it. 
I really felt quite ashamed. 

May 19. Last evening at 9 oMock a fire broke out in 
the Fort amongst the bales of cotton near the Church and 
Mr. Stewards office; and want of water made the People 
very apprehensive it might extend to the Castle where the 
Gunpowder is kept. If SQ the whole Island might have been 
blown up; it was fortunately a calm night, and the loss of 

^ Thjt "Rkc" Gije. 

^ Harmajee BomaitjcE. A Paisct distan^iahed fbr has toJcnti, mt<egTityj 
and pmotm iiafluciKe m Bombay. He Fehniary, iSa&. See page 
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about 3 lacks of Rupees is all the damage that has been 
done. Mr. Stewart and Edward were actively moving 
away all the books and papers from Mr. Stewart's ofbee; 
it was an awful sight, and 1 was thankful to see them return 
in safety at | past a o'clock. 

Maji 23. Again moming visitors; hut aloue at dinner: 
quite a relief to Edward after being in Ckiurt all day, as he 
has so much to do. Everything has been in such a dis¬ 
ordered state. But already it wears quite a different 
aspect. I am told that the natives say that God has sent 
an Angel to protect them. 

Dr. Bames, Archdeacon of Bombay, writing to 
his wife says “Sir Edward and Lady West are got 
into the Court House. , . . He makes an active 
Recorder, and is making many reformations, but 
I fear he . . , does not know the persons he is 
dealing with.” 


CHAPTER IV 

Sir Edward West laboui? to reform the adxnimslraticm of Justice 
—MUrepresentationi in diittpsss qf Qtd —Sir E. West s 

iint Charge to iBc Grand Jury—Condilion of the jaiJs—Case 
of Parsw rice merchant—Dismissal of WilliaTii Erdiine—Elphin- 
stonc*a tffu tim nnial to Ersidne—Libellous "MemOfial*" from, the 
Bar^ BarnitciB suspended; Attomeya as Adv-ocaics^-Sir Charles 
Forbea-^Newpflpcr war on the Erskme case. 

Lady West’s Jfijtimal [Junc“August iSigV:—Sir E. West’s 
judicial labours; sudden death Ctequent; Bogging of untried 
natitu; cocoa-nut day. 

From the date of his arrival in Bombay until his 
death, in i8a8. Sir Edward West seems to have 
held himself aloof from the extravagantly gay life 
of Bombay society, and to have laboured incessantly 
for a purer administration of justice, for more equal 
laws. As a King’s Judge he had to contend, single- 
handed, with the irregularities of the Recorder’s 
Court, and enforce, witliout favour, the English 
justice he had been sent to administer—and that 
in a community which had ostracised Sir James 
Mackintosh for such an attempt. 

Although opposed by an able and popular Gover¬ 
nor of the old school, he accomplished much of his 
task before his death. His unselhshness and courage 
were acknowledged at last by a hostile Press, and 
after his death the natives of Bombay founded a 
scholarships in his honour; a spontaneous act, 

^ Stocqutlcr in hii Hmdboi?k 384^ p- 5^5^ apeaLs of the Sebokir- 

»hlps feundoi by Sir Edward Wat- [t wdl be sro {p, 316) that ihcy 
were foiLodled by IndioiU in hu incmary. 
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altogether without precedent in India But he 
was never forgiven by tliose whom he was obliged 
to oppose. His fearless administration of justice 
exposed him to slight and Insult. An attempt was 
made to drag Mm into a duel, and after his death 
his memory was severely handled hy the admiring 
biographers of his opponents. Within the last few 
years, however, an attack so grossly unfair has been 
made upon him tliat it has become necessary to 
inquire carefully into the little knov^m history of 
the time, and to give an accurate account of it, 
supported by references to contemporary authories. 

In Glimpses of Old Bombay^ by James Douglas, a 
large quarto volume published in London in 1894, 
is the following paragraph, obviously intended to 
be a serious statement of fact—one to which 
rrference is made in the Dictionary of Mti&nal 
Biography,^ 

“It was a great day for Bombay when the 
Supreme Court of Judicature was substituted for 
the Recorder’s Court. On the 8th day of May 
1823, at a few minutes past 10 a.m., the new Charter 
of Justice was read and proclaimed, after which 
Sir Edward West took his scat as CMcf Justice, On 
the publication of the Charter, a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired and, upon the Chief 
Justice being sworn in, seventeen guns. The echoes 
had hardly died away when an event came upon 
Bombay like a thunder-dap. The Chiefjusdce dis¬ 
missed Wilham Erskine from his office of Master in 

1 Eratinc," Supplcmcni Dki, Mai. 
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Equity, and Clerk of the Small Cause Court. He 
next suspended five barristers; and thirdly, but not 
last, he deported Fair, the editor of the Gazette. . . , 

I cannot imagine a case that is calculated to awaken 
a deeper sympathy than that of Erskine. Any man 
wounded in the tenderest part, and the object of 
unfounded suspicion, may be as true a martyr as 
ever died by stake. Erskine^s case was tliat of a 
sick man whose subordinates allowed his affairs to 
drift into confusion and startle the auditor with a 
balance on the wrong side. Erskine’s probity was 
undoubted. It was in vain that he was an elder 
of the Kirk . . . the Judge was inexorable . . . 
Erskine was like his native heather, which when 
burned to the ground one season springs up the 
next. . . . Here is the sequence. Sir E. West 
bestowed the office of Master in Equity on his 
Nephew.” 

It is easy for any one who refers to contemporary 
history, to leam that not one of these statements is 
true. There was no Supreme Court, and con¬ 
sequently no Chief Justice in Bombay in May, 1823. 
The new Charter appointing a Supreme Court, and 
credited with causing undue elation in its Chief 
Justice, was not read until several months after that 
date. Erskine was dismissed on the 18th June 1823 
from the Recorder’s Court. The barristers who sent 
a libellous memorial to Sir Edward West on the 
limitation of their practice, and of their exorbitant 
fees, had been suspended for six months, and 
readmitted before the establishment of a Supreme 
C>ourt at Bombay. 
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Again, it is equally easy to ascertain that Erskine 
was not a martyr, and that his dismissal was not 
unjust; that there was no question of accounts with 
a “baJance on the wrong side/’ 

It will also be seen by any one who cares to follow 
this narrative that Sir Edward West did not deport 
Fair, or any other new'spaper editor; and that the 
important office of Master in Equity, held by 
Erskine, was given to an able and trustw'orthy 
lawyer, a Mr. Fenwick, who was no relation, not 
even an acquaintance, of Sir E. West before they 
met in India. ^ 

Sir Edward West landed in Bombay on February 
3, 1823, and on February 12 took Ms seat as 
Recorder. On April 19, 1823, he delivered his 
first address to the Grand Jury. The address shows 
his love of fair play, and disregard of popularity 
among influential residents, who, naturally enough, 
in such a climate, wished to escape the Jury list. 
It also gives an insight into the irregularities of the 
Recorder’s Court, and of the jail. Sir E. West in 
his address says;®^— 

”I have had many applications for exemption 
from service on Grand and Petit Juries. These 
applications it has been my painful duty in every 
instance to refuse, a duty particularly unpleasant 
of performance in a small society like this, where 
I expect soon to have the honour of beir^ personally 

^ Ont of die in the new Supreme Court feU to a nephew of Sir £+ 
Wcit#^ That WSJ probably tbc fouildnLidiil for the Issl italcmcat in ^hiii 
cxtraordin&fy^ paragrapb. 

^ The address it printed in ib€ of Apnl ^ tS23p from 

which these e*trmrO nf^e made. 
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known to every individual gentleman. I have, 
however, proceeded upon this principle, that ex¬ 
emption granted to one would be an injustice to 
all the rest. The burden of attendance, if borne 
regularly by all, will press heavily upon no one, 
whereas were many exemptions granted, the duty 
would be almost intolerable to those who are 
obliged to bear it. 

“Gentlemen, 1 cannot but think that the dis¬ 
inclination which I have observed in several mem¬ 
bers of this Society to attend on juries has originated 
in what it would be vain to conceal, 1 mean the 
very great irregularity and disorder of the Cburt, 
which render the best planned institutions inefficient, 
and double the labours of all those connected with 
them. . . . For those irregularities I should not 
presume to blame any one; they have been caused 
chiefly by unfortunate circumstances, over which 
no human being could have any control: I mean 
the frequent vacancies' of this scat which I have 
the honoiu- to occupy. Gentlemen, during the short 
time I have been here, I have done my utmost to 
remedy and correct that disorder and those irregu¬ 
larities; and whilst I continue to occupy this place, 
it shall be my utmost endeavour to restore this 
Court to that station in public opinion which it was 
intended by the Legislature to fill, and which it 
has generally filled. ... To this object tJiere is no 

‘ The fiwumt dcaihs of ihc Bomhay judsd, and consequent 
my MLng ia their by judga fjoin Calcutta mid Madras. Sir Alcx^ 
j^ftrutber died in iSig. Sir George 0»pcr (from Madraj)^ 
icrmporary Rcoottlcr d" Bqmba^ m iBad, died the ^owiEif year. Sir 
Williiin Ev^ju EiTTivtid m and died in iBai, SSr A™ Buller ffircin 
CalcruLta) aniwed as temporary Recorder in i&aa, and left oo the eemuAg 
of Sir E. Wiat in 
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sacrifice of time, recreation, or any other pursuits 
of my ovra that I would not readily make. . , , 
There is one topic on which it is necessary to say a 
few words—I mean the state of the jail; you iiviU 
have the goodness to visit it before you are dis^ 
charged. It is unnecessary for me to point out the 
particular point to which your attention should be 
directed. I will only say that you should take care 
that those prisoners who are confined there for 
punishment should not be treated with any harsh¬ 
ness or severity beyond the law; and that those 
who are confined there merely on suspicion should 
have every indulgence consistent with their safe 
custody. ...” 

These were old grievances. A memorandum had 
been presented by members of the jury to Sir 
A. BuUer, Acting Recorder, regretting—first, tliat 
none of the improvements in the jail suggested by 
former Grand Juries, not even those regarding 
cleanliness, had been carried out by tlie governor 
(Mountstuart Elphinstone); secondly, that many 
names were omitted from the list of those liable to 
serve on juries. 

Sir Edward West, with the members of the 
Grand Jury, \dsited the jail, and their recom- 
mendadons to the Bombay Government were 
adopted, and, later on, pardy carried out. The 
King^s Court, in the meandme, which had drifted 
into more or less unavoidable disorder, began to 
fulfil its intended functions. Cases in arrear were 
tried, statements sifted, verdicts given. Indians and 
Europeans alike—^those, at least, who were on the 
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side of order and justice—welcomed the enei^ and 
the impartiality of the Recorder, 

Among causes tried during the spring sessions was 
an old-standing dispute between a rice merchant 
and the Bombay Government. A Parsec—Gur- 
setjec Monackjee—of known respectability signed 
a contract with the local Government in 1802 to 
supply the military department with rice. The 
price to be paid was below the market value, but 
it was agreed to by the merchant on the condidon 
that for one year all rice required for military pur¬ 
poses should be bought from him alone. The 
merchant consequently made extensive purchasesj 
and fulfilled his part of the contract. The value 
of rice then fell; and at the same time a large 
quantity of it was required botli for Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s troops and for those of Bombay. The 
local Government therefore deputed Major Moor 
to buy rice privately from other sources, and after¬ 
wards from the Bombay merchant himself, at the 
reduced price. On discovering the destinadon of 
the rice, the merchant claimed from the Bombay 
Government the amount of his loss due to the breach 
of contract. 

Major Moor and the Military Board considered 
the claim justified; but the case dragged on. Small 
compensations were offered by the Government, 
and refused by the merchant, who, according to 
Sir Charles Forbes/ was threatened with banish¬ 
ment if he persisted. At last, in 1818, the case was 
to come before tbe King’s Court; but in the three 

* of CQmrrwrtHi May ^5^ 
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following years the three successive Recorders of 
the King’s Court died,^ and the merchant’s counsel 
fell illj and left Bombay; and it was not until 1822, 
when Sir A. Bulier was Acting Recordetj, that the 
trial took place. The judge gave the Parsee a 
verdict for a part only of his claim, but granted a 
new trial, which came before Sir E. West in 
April, 1823. 

Sir E. West heard patiently all the circumstances 
of the case, and, with the full consent of the aldermen 
on the bench, awarded the merchant the original 
sum lost, together with fifteen years’ interest, omit¬ 
ting that of the five years during which the suit 
had not been pressed. 

In summing up the Recorder said; “Those who 
composed the Government during these transactions 
are passed away, and I am confident that no one 
would meet with such treatment from the present 
Government, , . , The plaintiff has been treated 
most shamefully. It is acknowledged by Major 
Moor, and admitted by all, that he was a most 
faithful and zealous servant.” 

Yet in spite of a piteous appeal from the old 
merchant, worn out with anxiety and hard pressed 
by creditors, begging the Government for the sake 
of his children not to defer his claims for another 
term of years, Mountstuart Elphinstone decided to 
refer the case to the Pri^y Council. 

Three years later the Directors in England, after 
taking the advice of all their law officers, decided 

* Sir A. Anstmtlw in 1819; Sir G. Gotipw (Acting Reewder) in iSai; 
Sir Evam \n iBsi. 
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to withdraw the appeal to the Privy Council, and 
abide by Sir E. West’s judgment; and justice was 
done to the now embittered old man.*- 

Sir E. West’s judgment could not have been 
agreeable to the local Government, and no mention 
of the trial appeared in the local newspapers. 

On June i8, 1823, an event occurred wWch 
excited fiercer passions, and divided Bombay society 
for years. 

William Erskine, an old resident of Bombay, had 
left a lawyer’s office in Edinburgh fifteen years 
before, and had travelled to India with Sir James 
Mackintosh, Recorder of the King’s Court of 
Bombay. Mackintosh found him “One of the most 
amiable, ingenious, and accurately-informed men 
in the world.” Erskine married Mackintosh’s 
daughter, and was appointed derk of the Court 
for Small Causes, and afterwards Master in Equity 
and a magistrate. He had become an oriental 
scholar—^had studied Persian and had translated, 
and dedicated to Elphinstone, Babafs Menairs, To 
the surprise of Bombay society, he was dismissed 
&om his office by the Recorder’s Court, with Sir 
Edward West at its head. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, a servant of the Com¬ 
pany, now Governor of Bombay, popular, and 
enjoying his popularity, and never disloyal to 
friends, sided with the crowd against the King s 
Judge. At a meeting of the Bombay Literary 
Society Mr. Elphinstone proposed that a letter 
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should be sent to Mr. Erskine, to say that his 
“unexpected return to his native country” had 
prevented the Society from expressing its regret at 
his departure, and the high sense it entertained of 
the “important benefits that he had conferred upon 
it,” that he would always be remembered with 
“sentiments of truest respect and esteem.” 

Erskine was also requested to sit for his portrait, 
for the purpose of having it placed in the rooms of 
the Society. 

It was obviously an attack on the King’s Court; 
and as the Bombay newspapers, more or less under 
the control of the local Government, published the 
Governor’s warm farewell to Erskine in large type, 
and omitted all mention of the proceedings of the 
Court, the first impression on looking over the 
records of the time must be that a serious miscarriage 
of justice had taken place. 

Erskine, however, retired to Calcutta, and there 
was printed and distributed an anonymous pamph¬ 
let^ of fifty-eight pages, besides some sixteen columns 
in a Calcutta newspaper,^ defending Erskine, and 
attacking die Recorder and the Court. From these 
we learn that on the i8th of June, 1823, a.t a special 
Court, consisting of the Recorder, the Mayor (John 
Lcckie), and three aldermen, Sir Edward West 
stated that, owing to the complaint of some natives, 
investigations had been made by the Court regarding 
the conduct of the Clerk of the Small Cause Court 
(Mr. Erskine). 

* It u only lair to Enkine to ay that, to Sak BucM^hadl, 

he “dhdainMd all participaiioti in the ^unxipblet. and never quesdoced 

i fcf* (joircclnfttl Courtis * * Rtngai 
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The first case brought ibrward seems to have 
been one in which a Parsee widow, with seven 
children and an income of only 17 rupees a month, 
had been for some time unable to obtain a sum of 
459 rupees which had been paid into Court for 
her. Finally the money had been paid, but a fee 
of ten rupees bad been deducted by Erskine, for 
taking the money to the widow’s house. The 
woman had some difficulty in getting a receipt for 
the fee. Erskine seems to have admitted the charge, 
and to have acknowledged that the fee was not 
allowed in the official table. 

Another charge was that for a long time one 
rupee had been demanded by Erskine for each 
se^, instead of half a rupee, the proper sealer’s fee. 
This had been pointed out to Erskine by Sir Edward 
West, who had requested that the legal fee oniy 
should be charged] Erskine had, however, con¬ 
tinued to claim and receive one rupee. Again, 
suitors had been charged fees for subpoenas when 
no subpoenas had been issued. 

Erskine seems to have admitted the irregu¬ 
larities, but to have stated in defence that, owing 
to various causes, the business of the office had been 
left very much to his native clerk. Due considera¬ 
tion having been given to Eiskine’s defence, the 
Recorder announced the findings of the Court. 
They were—that a fraud of considerable extent had 
been committed for Mr. Ersldne’s benefit; that, in 
addition, there had been contradiction in his 
account of the transactions; that the Court might 
punish him summarily as their officer; that the 
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issuing of supboena tickets without subpoenas was 
alone a contempt of Court; that there was more 
than sufficient evidence for his dismissal from his 
office; that in this decision the Court was unanimous. 

The charges were not very serious ones for a 
Bombay official in 1B23J and it is Impossible not 
to feel some sympathy for Erskine. He had merely 
conformed to the habits of many rcspcctabie persons 
around him, and the unauthorised gains had come 
to him chiefly through his clerk. If Erskine had 
not taken an oath to receive none but legitimate 
fees there would have been no trouble. The verdict 
was the result of the clashing of stricter Justice and 
morality in a new generation, with older standards 
of conduct. 

Students of history must agree tliat in the early 
days of the last century a higher code of ethics 
existed among Europeans living at home, surrounded 
by their children, and under the eyes of friends and 
acquaintances, than among persons of the same 
class abroad, surrounded by strangers and alien 
races whose rules of conduct were certainly not 
above those of Europeans. Lady West*s letters and 
journal show continual regret at the absence of 
simple, kindly, honest life — the life of ”nice** people, 
to be found then, as now, in English homes. As late 
as 1840, W. Delaficld Arnold* says, “The first experi¬ 
ences of Indian society are to most disappointing, 
and even shocking, and lead for a time to complete 
seclusion/* Sir James Mackintosh had thrown up 
his appointment as Recorder of Bombay in disgust, 

1 Oa^iir.p.48 
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saying that he would rather be a judge at Botany 
Bay. 

Some years later The Rev. Philip Anderson, 
Chaplain to the Company at Bombay, probably 
stated the case fairly.^ The Company, he said, 
were “not much worse than the age in which they 
lived.” “Be it remembered that the Company began 
to trade in a reign during which the Lord Chancellor 
was accessible to bribes. They struggl ed for existence 
at a time when Charles the Second supported lilmself 
by receiving secret service money from France, and 
they purchased the goodwill of William the Third 
for ten thousand pounds, and of tlie Duke of Leeds 
for five thousand pounds; so that the immorality of 
the age may be urged as an excuse for many charges 
brought against them. . , . Now that the world 
bears itself more morally, there is still rather a 
lower standard of principle in Bombay than in 
England.** 

It could not have been difficult thirty years 
before tliis was WTitten for any inhabitant of 
Bombay, without loss of self-respect, to find him¬ 
self doing at Bombay as Bombay society did. 
Erskine had merely allow'ed himself to drift with 
the tide which flowed by him. 

So Erskine was dismissed, a Mr. Fenwick was 
appointed in liis place, and notice appeared in the 
Bombay Gazette of November is, signed by 

the new Master in Equity (Fenwick), stating that 
any one who had been a suitor in the Small Cause 
Court during the previous two years, could have 

^ Hbt En^iik in India. 0omtUiy, JS54. 
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his bill of costs "made out, taxed and delivered” to 
him, and any overcharge refunded. 

Anxiety among some members of Bombay society, 
caused by Erskine's dismissal and the coming 
taxation of his costs, was soon to be increased. Mr. 
Norton, the newly arrived Advocate-General to the 
Government of Bombay, had introduced a scale of 
fees higher than those sanctioned by the Master in 
Equity, and "on an average sesen times as great as 
those usually received in England.”^ Together 
with two otlier barristers Mr, Norton was making 
at this time such extravagant demands for fees, that 
a lawsuit on which they were engaged could not be 
proceeded with, and the solicitor, Ayrton, 

appealed to the Judge for redress against what he 
considered extortion. One barrister had even 
refused a "fee of £'is2 for a single bill, for which 
would have been charged in England.”^ 

Sir Edward West decided against the barristers, 
and directed that any fees beyond those usual in 
England must be left to the discretion of the Master 
in Equity and of the attorney, the only persons 
capable of judging of the importance of tlie case 
and of the client’s circumstances. 

This decision led to the writing of a round robin 
to the Recorder. At a meeting of the Court, on 
October 10, 1823, a memorial, signed by the 
barristers, was presented to the judge, asserting 
that illegal practices had been introduced; that the 
Recorder had been guilty of “irregularity” in tiic 
administration of justice, whereby the professional 

^ Orimiid Hfraid, >-0^^ 11 p, 4SS+ 
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privileges of the Bombay barristers had been pre¬ 
judiced; that the Small Cause Court itself was 
illegal; for, although in Calcutta and Madras, in 
order to give cheap Justice to natives, a Court for 
Small Causes, to which barristers were not admitted, 
had been established, such a Court had not been 
extended to Bombay—that the introduction of 
attorneys to practise as advocates was another 
innovation^ that the Court had been illegally held 
in private for the punishment of alleged offences 
(in the case of Erskinc), and tliat the rules of the 
Small Cause Court were not warranted by the 
King’s Charter. 

Two days later, at a meeting of the Court, the 
Recorder stated that he was bound to take notice 
of the memorial handed up to him by gentlemen 
of the Bar, containing unfounded accusations. Mr. 
Norton, he said,—the Advocate-General’—^after 
only twenty-five days’ practice, and with the limited 
knowledge and experience acquired in that time, 
was ready to announce that rules made by Sir 
William Sycr in 1799, adopted by succeeding 
Recorders, accepted by the barristers, and sanc¬ 
tioned by His Majesty, are not warranted by law 
—still more offensive was the unfounded assertion 
that the practice of the Small Cause Court was 
not in conformity with the rules. The examinations 
of Erskine, the Recorder continued, had not been 

^ rGliGwiag pencil iiDle in Sir E. Wat'i lundwiitin^ li on the 
fiuif^in df the copy of the —“Thii ii i» iiuiiDvatioA; it ii 

pcrtniiicd by the by which the rhar ai-irrx cf AdvcxiaEc and 

AtiDTTity are net disjoined,^' And on another page m pendJ- hm 

been the usuil cooine punucd by ihc Bttj to inKTl in the papen and tht- 
wliere the uuiat untrue Aocoimt ^ w'hat h^ paaaed.'^ 
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held in private; the whole Court had sat in cham¬ 
bers, as it had a right to do, and as necessary for 
justice, and that both plaintilf and defendant had 
been examined by a rule of the Court. He would 
ask the gentlemen of the Bar what excuse they had 
to offer for the libellous memorial. 

Each barrister was then heard in turn, and the 
Recorder, after conferring with the other members 
of the Court, stated that nothing put forward on the 
part of the Bar had mitigated the impropriety of 
their conduct; that on account of the insult offered 
to the Court the sentence was that the barristers be 
suspended for six months, and that in the meantime 
attorneys be allowed to practise as advocates. 

A note in Lady West’s handwriting says:— 

January 24, 1824. Everything went off well in Court 
yesterday with only one Barrister, and we hear that there 
is more business than ever there was. We leam that at 
Madras every one thinks that Edward has acted tight in 
everything; at Calcutta of course there are two o pini ons,^ 
but conscience tells him that he has only done his duty. 

The following appears in the Orkalal Heraid :*— 

*‘The suspended Barristers were to be restored to the 
exercise of their functions on the 7tb of April; the six 
months^ idleness, to which they were originally doomed, 
being then to expire. The greatest evil to them of such a 
suspension was no doubt the loss of fees, of which all 
appeared to be so inordinately fond; but we sincerely hope 
that Sir Edw'ard West will peiseverc in the good work he 
has begun, of reducing the enormous charges on the 

* Enkuie hjd reiired to Cakutia. 

* Publ^cd m Ldn^Cio,. Dtcembcr Vol. iiL p, 
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unhappy nativcsi to majiy' of whom such exactions would 
have the effect of forbidding their approach to a court of 
law» 

On the a I St of June, in the House of Commons, 
Sir Charles Forbes moved for papers relating to the 
suspension of the barristers and the proceedings in 
the Small Cause Court relating to Erskinc. 

Few Anglo-Indians of those days stand out in 
brighter relief than Sir Charles Forbes. Born in 
Aberdeenshire, and in later life Lord Rector of its 
University, he was now head of the chief banking 
firm at Bombay. A man possessed of instinctive 
love of justice, kindliness of heart, and honesty, He 
was so trusted by Indians, that he was probably 
the only person in all India who, during the crisis 
of 1803, was able to raise money fi'om Indian 
bankers, and so enable the campaign which ended 
in Assaye to be carried on. He knew the people 
intimately, spending a large portion of his fortune 
among them, and “one of his last acts was the 
appropriation of a very large sum of money to 
procure for the inhabitants of Bombay pure water 
in all seasons.” ^ His fame spread through the whole 
country, and twenty-seven years after he left 
Bombay the natives of India subscribed £^^x>o for 
the erection of a statue in his honour. 

His support in the House of Commons, and the 
warm friendship of his relations in Bombay, must 
have greatly helped Sir E, West in his difficult task. 

Sir Charles Forbes considered tlic conduct of Sir 
E. West perfectly justified, Mr. Brougham, Sir 

^ Dwtiaaaij 0 / J^ctunai 
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J. Mackintosh, and others joined in an animated 
debate, which lasted two hours. No account of the 
proceedings was allowed to be published.^ 

No public discussion of the differences between 
the Bombay Government and the King’s Court was 
allowed by the Governor, and the Bombay news¬ 
papers made no mention of the examination and 
dismissal of Erskine until four years afterwards. 
Then die storm suddenly broke, and a fierce and 
unseemly conflict of words between Erskinites and 
and-Erskinites raged for some months. Erskine, 
who was living contentedly at home, must have 
longed for deliverance from his friends. ® The attack 
was begun by a letter fhim an Erskinite signed 
‘ ‘ Vindex.” The charges against the Recorder made 
by this writer, and others, were that Sir E. West had 
conducted the examinadon in secret—^that Erskine 
had been taken by surprise—that he had been 
refused a trial—that he had been ill at the tiirie of 
the Parsec widow case—that all extortion had been 
the work of his native clerk—^that it was illegal to 
tax costs—dial there was no precedent for so doing, 
and, therefore, it was impossible to tax Erskine’s bills 
fair ly—that only fifty suitors had applied to the 
Court to have their bills examined, and that as yet 
only twenty of them had obtained repayment of 

^ Oriin/d v'd. ii. p. Ccwier* 18514- 

■ EjiUbc lufrened fnun hu advocais. He hiinadf seems ta 
accepied the inevitabk with akoderadon, Tbeft u a pkaMHE 

cDtJv teljiliflg to hhn in afkcT life in ihc Diaries cf Sir Charia BtinbiLry 
b^r Sin- Hciify Ly^: 35p 1 ^ 7 —I wm inirDduccid to Mr. Enkinc, 

a very clever and bighJy man» aod in particular m du^ 

linguiihed Oricnuil Khofar- He is very plcariiQ^ and of greai im^dcacy. 

- - . Mrs. Erdciiic, a daughter of Sir Jamo Maduntosh^ a very agroewe 
pUPIOIL,^" 
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overcharges—that the taxation of costs took place 
during the suspension of the Bar, and that, there¬ 
fore, the attorneys could not apply to the Court to 
review the taxation > 

In answer, the writer of a letter signed “Giovanni” 
pointed out that attorneys were permitted to act as 
advocates during the suspeitsion of tlie Bar—that 
the suspension was over in April, while the “clamour 
for justice” by Erskine’s lawyers went on till Novem¬ 
ber—that Eiskine’s “case was desperate”—that he 
had not been “taken by surprise”—^that he had been 
continuaDy warned—^that the examination had not 
been conducted secretly, but before mayor, aider- 
men, and the registrar, who took down the answers, 
as can be seen by ErsJkine's own pamplilet—^that this 
pamphlet, published to “libel the Court/’ by the 
“especial care of Protidence” vindicated the judge, 
so that “every copy which could be laid hold of had 
been taken up by die Erskinite faction”^—^that a 
trial had been offered, but had been refused by 
Erskinc, who threw himself upon the mercy of the 
Court,—that the Court had die “exclusive patron¬ 
age widiin itself of all offices belonging to it,” and 
had full power to dismiss without trial, wliich in 
this case was “the most lenient proceeding”—that 
at the taxation of costs £rskinc*s interests had not 
been neglected; that he had been represented by 
able men; that Mr. Morgan, his solicitor, Mr. 
Wedderbum and Mr. Crawford, his attorneys, and 
Er^dne’s native clerk, had all been present^—^that 

^ Noviuiibdr aSp 18^7. 

^ December || 18^7, 


* October 17^ 18^7. 
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the taxation had been conducted according to a 
table of rates acknowledged to be just by both 
Erskine and his clerk—that Erskine’s solicitor had 
admitted that die taxation had been “most liberal,” 
and that the tw'o attorneys and the Advocate- 
General (Norton), “who would have been ready to 
make a noise in Court if such taxation had been 
irregular/’ made no objection to it™that the taxa¬ 
tion had been conducted not upon precedent, but 
upon principles of common honesty between man 
and man—that charges had been made for “money 
alleged to have been paid, when no money had been 
paid; for business alleged to have been done, and 
folios furnished, when no such business had been 
done, and no such folios furnished”—for sham sub¬ 
poenas^ and seals, extortions all of them from the 
suitors of the Small Cause Court. That there were 

bills in Erskine’sown hand ting, one 33 per cent 
and the other too per cent above legal charges.”^ 

Then follows a list of overcharges reiunded. 

The writer also stated that even if Ei^kine was 
ill during the Parsee widow case, he might have 
allowed the u-idow’s son—the u-idow could not 
attend without loss of caste—to have the paltry sum 
owing to her; but that instead of this lie cook the 
widow’s money to her himself m order that he might 
chaigc an illegal fee of ten rupees for so doing—that 
Erskine continued to be a magistrate after dismissal 
Ihim the Recorder’s Court; that his native clerk 
had in Court threatened to banish people from the 
“island” if these extortionate demands were not 

* Bomb^ December 26, 1827. * Jbid,, DecEmbei 5,1827, 
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complied with. And that “yet ‘Vindex’ wonders 
why these poor wood-cutters and rice-sellers did not 
boldly claim taxation of theii* costs” in greater 
numbers^ 

The editor of the Bombay Gazette says: “We 
abstained from publishing ‘Giovanni’s’ letter until 
perfectly satisfied as to the truth of its premises,”^ 
“We have every reason to believe that the taxation 
of Erskine’s bills of costs was conducted on just and 
equitable principles,”® “As to the justice of his 
(Erskine’s) disinissal from the Recorder’s Court, 
we think that there cannot exist a doubt about it. 
It is sufficiently obvious that the aim of‘Vindex’ is 
not to defend Mr. Erskine, but to attack the 
Recorder.”^ 

The writer of a letter signed “Verax” states;® 
“Unless you have been constantly in Bombay since 
the dismissal of Mr. Erskine . , . you would be 
astonished at the recital of all the acts of blind 
prejudice which have been committed by a knot 
of persons who have felt angry with that decision. 

. , . They will now know that their actions can be 
traced to their true source; and they may dread if 
they continue in the same course that a history may 
be opened up that will load them with disgrace.” 

The letters are of great length. Enough has been 
quoted to show the assertion that Erskine sufiered 
martyrdom at the hands of Sir Edward West to be 
as unjust as the statements that Sir E. West w'as at 
that time Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 

^ CazUftr December ^6* 

* October 17, 1627. ■ Ncrtirmbef 14, 1B27. 

* Junuary 9, iSafl. * /iidLj Nm-cmbcr 14^ 1827+ 
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that he gave the post Erskine had occupied to his 
nephew, are inaccurate. 

It may have been true that Erskine afterwards 
flourished “like his native heather” at a time when 
Sir Edward West was dying in. India, but it is quite 
impossible for any reasonable person to follow the 
author of Glimpses of Old Bombay, and consider 
Erskine to be “as true a martyr as ever died by 
stake,” 

FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

June 12 , 1823, Edward has been much engaged in 
Court detecting frauds. . . , These are unpleasant things, 
but he came to administer justice and correct abuses, and 
he will do it , , . but it will make him unpopular. . . . 

June 18. This has been to me a nervous day, as Edward 
summoned a Special Court for the purpose of dismissing 
Mr. £. horn the situations he held under the Court for 
extortion and negligence. It must be an unpopular 
measure and an unpleasant one, though the cases were so 
clear that I should think that e\'en his friends had best 
hold their tongue on the subject. Edward will send home 
the proceedings to Mr. Wynn, 

June [9. We drove to the jail early iliis morning, I 
sat in the carriage while Edward looked it over. Every 
one must be astonished at his activity, as people in general 
seem asleep. 

June 24. The Monsoon is come in earnest; it rains so 
violendy it is almost dark. 

July 6. Edward is a good deal worried by this business 
of Mr. Erskine's. I shall be glad when he is gone, leaving 
money to pay all demands upon him. A lucky day, so 
many ships have come in from Ei^land. The Charles 
Forbes has brought me a letter from dear Anna as late as 
April 1st, and one from Lord Nelson,^ 

^ The eldest bfollicrs Lady Wai'i couvUih 
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J^dy 14. To-day Sessions commenced. I have been 
sending out Invitations for a grand dinner for 24 people^, 
the number our tabic will hold. I do hate and dread the 
thoughts of it 

July 15. Edward sat in Court from J past to till i past 
5, and tried dx Cases out of ten. 1 fancy such despatch 
has not been seen since the time of the first Recorder, Sir 
Wilham Syer. In fact every one says the Court was never 
before in such a good order, 

July 16. Edward was in Court again from | past 1 o till 
I past 5, but he does not mind the fatigue; he is so 
interested in all he docs^ 

July 28* Edward to-day* upon a renewal of Mr. Norton^s 
improper conduct^ made a most eloquent speech to him 
and the other barristers, and adjourned the Court, 

July 30. 1 know not when I have been so shocked as I 
w^as last evening to have Mrs. Newnham.*s death announced 
to me. She took Tltlin here last Thursday, had an attack 
of fever that night, expired last evening. Here people die 
one day, and are buried the next. Their furniture sold the 
third, and they are forgottcix the fourth. ... Oh Lord! 
preserve my husband to me. 

5* Mrs. NewTiham^s English maid died last 

evening, 

Aug, fi. We dined yesterday at Col. Eakcr^s* the first 
time we have been out for 3 months, a cheerfUl pleasant 
dinner; for India the Party was very diminutive, only 19* 
10. To my English ideas it appeared very un¬ 
feeling and indelicate, that yesterday poor Mrs. Newn- 
bam’$ Pianoforte, Drawing-room Furniture, ChandeUers, 
and her little things were sold by auction^ 1 did not go to 
see them even, Edward is very unwell with a \iolent 
attack of sneezings. 

riig* 11. We had an Invitation to dine with Mr. 
Elphinstone on the a 7 th, which w^e have refused, after his 
shabby conduct in voting an address and complimenting 
Mr. E., a man w^ho was dismissed from the Court for 
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improper conduct. What would Mr. Elphinstone say if 
Edward did the same by him? 

Aug^ ^ I. To-day h what is called Cocoa-Nut day, when 
it seems almost all the population go and throw Cocoa-^ 
Nuts into die Sea, to appease Neptune. After that they 
begin to go down the Coast with thdf Boats, thinking that 
the violence of the Monsoon is over; it w'as a curious scene, 
the whole Esplanade covered with People of all Nations, 
and Children, and a sort of Fair with swings and odd 
savage-looking amusements. 

Aug. 24. Edward’s life will not be a bed of roses. From 
hearing Pctitiom such extraordinary things came out* 
Mr. G. has the Nadvs flogged without any examination, 
trial, or usual formality* A Friend sends a note to him 
and says, ''Pray flog the Bearer,” and it is done. Edward 
will have it all corrected, notwithstanding what has 
occurred since the dismissal of Mr* Erskinc, 

Aug- 30- My beloved brother's birthday. The last we 
spent together* 1 hope wc may again some few years 
hence when we shall be much altered, except in our 
aflecdon to each other, which I hope is unalterable. 

Aug. 31 (Sunday), We have had an extraordinary 
sermon from the Senior Chaplain, Mr. Davies, occasioned 
by the early death of a young man in the dvil service at 
the early age of 21 * He gave us the whole account of his 
religious feelings and sendments * * * that with hb in¬ 
structions he had died the death of the righteous^ and 
compared it to a most awful death of a moat hardened 
sinner, the Hon. Mr. N* Dreadful I think to introduce 
individuals, and to quote their expressions at such a 
moment; indeed, should it please to take me whilst 
I am here, 1 have begged that Mr. Davies shall not be 
askedj as of course in my situadon I should be a most 
happy subject for a Discourse. I should wish to die as I 
have lived, quiedy, and litde talked of 
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Trcutmcnt of tmtntd pjiso&eri and deblora—Sir Edtv^rd West's 
addres to dit Graaid Jury^—State of Bombay jail—Triinspoita- 
tiontoNcw South Wales desired by European soldiers—Imolvcnt 
Laws—Board of Control—Letter from Lady West on expedidon 
to the Deceajfit and vtnt to Sir Lionel Snutb. 

Lady West^a jMiriwjf (September I0a3-April 18^4]:—Life in 
Bombay; visit to Poona, Stroor, Karlcc; borsc races; social 
slights to Sir Edward West; suspended Barristers rctum to 
Court, 

Sir E. West’s next step was an endeavour to separate 
untried prisoners, many of whom were innocent, 
from convicted criminals, and also to improve the 
position of debtors. In an address to the Grand 
Jury on July 14, 1823, he says:— 

“Those who are committed to jail merely for safe 
custody till trial, and whom therefore the law con¬ 
siders innocent, are confined with those who have 
been found ^Ity. . . . Any one committed for a 
paltry offence is associated with those who have 
been convicted of the most heinous crimes, even 
murder This is most improper, but it was not 
easy to find a remedy. The Foreman of the Jury 
and 1 paid this subject considerable attention. We 
examined the jail, and a plan of it, but could not 
devise any possible plan for remedying this abuse. 
. . . However, a remedy is now in course of being 
applied, as the Court has received a communication 
from the Government, stating that the Honourable 
the Governor in Council has given directions for 
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the erection of a penitentiary capable of containing 
^75 persons. This certainly is a measure of the 
greatest utility, for you must be perfectly aware that 
in many cases of the most heinous offence imprison¬ 
ment is the only punishment short of death which 
the Ckiurt can inflict. I allude principally to offences 
committed by European soldiery. Their trans¬ 
portation to New South Wales is no punishment. 
On the contrary, the expectation of such a sentence 
has frequently been a motive for crime. It is 
notorious that the hope of being sent to a better 
climate than this has actually in many cases 
prompted European soldiers to commit the most 
dreadful crimes, and in other instances to confess 
crimes which they had never perpetrated. , . . 

"Since my arrival I have paid considerable atten¬ 
tion to the subject of debtors, in the hopes of being 
able to effect a diminudon in the number of 
prisoners confined for debt, without any injury to 
the public. . . . Prisoners confined for debt may 
apply to be discharged; but on the creditor under¬ 
taking to make the debtors a certain weekly allow¬ 
ance, such appUcadon may be refused, and the 
debtor may be confined in jail for life.” 

In such a matter as the relief of native debtors 
not much help was to be expected from the Council 
at Bombay. Sir Edward West, however, wrote to 
Mr. Wynn,*^ and urged upon him the importance of 
extending the Insolvent Laws to India; but it was 

' Chuls Wstkiii WiUUms Wynn, present ot the Board of Contn^ 
iSaa-itS, nduKd the Govertwr-Gcijeraljhip of India, He was rtmiDv«d 
ttKn the Board of Control during the thort and imTonunaie Mmutry 
oF ilic Duke of Wdiiiigtoii+ 
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not until March 1829 that they were introduced, 
and then into the three Presidency towns only. 

It was to Mr. WjTin, as President of the Board 
of Control, not to the Governor and Council of 
Bombay, that Sir Edward West, as a King’s Judge, 
was responsible; and to Mr. Wynn, as we ieam 
from a letter to Mrs, Lane, and from notes in the 
diary. Sir Edward West wrote a full account of every 
transaction of the Court. Some years previously, 
when Fox and Burke had advocated the transfer of 
India to the Crown, the Company had resisted 
desperately, helped by Pitt, and to escape a Board 
of Commissioners had accepted Pitt’s Board of 
Control. Like an Indiari prince who had called in 
a powerful European aUy, they soon realised that 
under the Board of Control they had lost for ever 
absolute independence. 


From Lady West ts Mas. La«e, Giymptoa ParA, 
Woodstock, 

(Post-mark, “India Letter, Hymouth.”) 

BOUBAY, Marih 6lA, 1824. 

The sight of your handwriting, my dear Fanny, 1 need 
not I hope say, gave me great pleasure. The letter was 
dated the goth August and reached this place on the 19th 
Fcby. It W'as the 1 had received. I wrote to you a 
second lime on the 31st May, and the letter has, I hope, 
reached you. I am sorry to say that Edward, with a long 
continuance of sittings, and great anxiety for the Court, 
was very unwell in the month of Nov.; so debilitated by 
the damp weather. We took an excursion for two months, 
from the lath of Nov. to the laih of Jan., to see Pooaa,^ 

^ PwiUlp iht Capisal of The Mohrmttasp bad bcca takjcii Stf JJodel 
ScQilh in 181 7 p 
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and to visit Sir Lionel Smith, 40 miles furtlier at Siroor, as 
he had the Command of the Deccan. 

As soon as yon ascend the Ghauts Mountains the 
Climate is like England; one can bear a shatvl and a 
blanket at mght; it seems to give one new life and vigour. 
The scenery of the Ghauts is beauUful^ the City of Poona 
much in decay since we have had it, and the Peshwa’s^ 
Palaces miserable Places. We saw his Pagodas and were 
allowed a peep at his Gods Vishnu, etc. by Torchlight; to 
Christians a most disgusting spectacle; on Our way we 
saw the Caves at Karlce which w^ere worth the trouble of 
scrambling up a very dangerous path to them. We passed 
three weeks at Poona with a charming bachelor. Capt. 
James, and journeyed on to Siroor with Sir Lionel Smith 
and his Aidcs^dc'Camp wto met us there, where we passed 
three weeks, and meant to have kept House, as we took 
Serv'ants, Furniture, and everything to put into one of 
Sir Lionel's empty EungaJows (a detached low suit of 
rooms) but he would not allow us, and we joined the Mess 
(he and his Aidcs-dc-Camps) every day, and were Caifsp 
Jashiont each taking their own Chair, Plate, Knife and 
Fork, Spoon, Cup and Saucer, Glass, Napkin, etc, etc* It 
was very sociable and pleasant, and my being usually the 
only Lady I leant t to play short Whist with Edward, who 
says 1 play very well; but I must tell you he usually thinks 
all 1 do i$ well, 1 believe 1 may say there never were two 
People happier in each other. After this little remark I 
must say Sir Lionel is a very gentlemanlike, agreeable Man. 

Siroor was once the largest Cantonment this side of 
India, but the Troops are now removed to Poona. The 
two Edwards rode on horseback, 1 and Bait went in 
Palankeens, and took a third in ease Edw^ard should be 
tired: We had Camels and Ponies for our Luggage, Porters 
innumerable, 36 PaJankcen Bearen, 21 rank and file, I 

^ The Pcahwa was the recognised head of the ConTedetacy; 

criguutly the chi*f nunisler to the Hohratta King, 'rpeibwa*'" litoully 
moAiu "Be who precede.'* and Faprts jqf Samariait 

by G. W. Foiratp C.LE. 
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believe more for Sta.tc than tise, that we appeared liie an 
Army in motion. We usually took one S tage abou t 14 miles 
a dayj either very early or in the evening, resting during 
the heat of the day: Wc took double-poled tents with us 
but Government have built what they call Rest Houses 
not better than English Cow Houses^ at about 14 miles 
from each other for the accommodation of Travellers, 
Once we took 3 stages at once, sending on relays of 
Haixiauls, and made our Beds regularly in the Palankeens, 
but I could not deep, from the fact of being carried by 
Mciij though they certainly look little better than savages; 
Use reconciles one, or 1 should never like the appearance 
of the nearly naked People, 1 am obhged to think the 
Brown skin a dr€ss. We saw very few odd animals, 
reptiles, Birds or Insects; 1 think as Uttk to interest one as 
is possible; I hope our next excursion may be by Sca> I 
shall hope to visit the different Presideneies to see Eld ward's 
different friends—Sir Christopher Pullerat Calcutta, Sir 
Charles Grey® and Sir WlHiogham Franklin® at Madras, 
and the new Recorder at Penangj Sir Frauds Bay ley,* 

We arc hoping every day for the arrival here of the two 
Puisnes, Sir Ralph Rice* from Penang and Sir Harcourt 
Chambers from England, and wonder that we have not 
heard from either^ as I hope they will both come and live 
with us undl they can get Houses of their own. I rather 
hope that Sir H, Chambers is married; should she be a 
nice person it will be a great comfort, as 1 sincerely regret 
to &ay that our kind friends the Stewarts* leave this Place 
by the Ship that takes this, on account of both their 

^ A LiwyTcj df great pftMnisc. won the Uiii\icfiity prize Cbr 
vcnc when at Christ Church, Oxford; olUmapdi t^dJow of QijRn'i. 
AjMwhilcd Chief JuiCicc of Bengal in 1834, Died iix weeki alter hb arrival 
in India. 

* Sir Charlei Edward Grey of Badbwoftfaj NofthEimb^laiiii. Fdiow 
of Oriel. Chief JuSLke OcT Bengal 1&25. Aflerwandj f^owFinr frf 

^ of Orielj Oxford# Died ^£ay 31, 1S34, See page 1^, 

« Sir Frafldi fiayley bad been appointed Reecrder nf Penang. He 
arrived Auemt 14, aad died about five weeks ai^crwanti. 

* Arrived in Bombay, Octnba- a;, and left India lU October ifiaS, 
and died ihc^y afterwardj. 

* Brcithcr-in--la'sv and sbier of Sir Chai'Iei Fof bes. 
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iicalth-f; they talk of goiag^ to the Cape or St, Hdena and 
returning, but once so far, only I think they Mfil] go home, 
as she has a son who is to be carried on board a Ship, I fear 
in the last stage of decline. 

In this Country where there is so little heart, sociability^ 
and 1 may almost say amiability, I cannot describe what 
their loss %viJ] be. The Society here is very formal, and 
the Ladies very self-sufficient and consequential, thinking 
of little but their fine Pearls and locsl rank. We of couise 
dine out a good deal, and give a Dinner of twenty-two 
about once a fortnight. From my being the first lady, 
Edward the and gen deman, we are terribly obser^'ed, and 
of course 1 doubt not pulled to pieces, but thank GtJd we 
are still quite English, and domestic, taking our walk 
together every evening, our tea and our bath afterwards, 
and I am as active and Uvcly as ever; none of the indolence 
and finery of an Indian^ lady; the Military men are by 
far superior to the Civiliarts. In a year there will be a 
great change, the Cammander-in-Chief is going home, and 
I believe the Governor, and I suppose the Archdeacon will 
not stay above another year. 

Our residence has been certainly made very unpleasant 
from the improper conduct of the Governor trying to 
whitewash Mr, Erskine (son-in-law of Sir J. Mackintosh) 
who held nvo offices under the Court, and whom it was 
ncceiKary to dismiss. He was going to England, and Mr. 
Elphinstonc handed a laudatory address to him which 
hoisted the flag of opposition against the Court, and em¬ 
boldened its Banisters openly to libel and insult It, 
Edward has kept up a re^ar correspondence with Mr. 
Wynn, and sent him every paper and document that he 
must be satisfied with w-hat Edward has done; but he is of 
an anxious temper, and he will not feel quite comfortable 
until he hears from Mr. Wynn. The Governor Is nosv 
aware of how Improperly he has acted, and courts Edward 
in e\’ery way. 


^ Iq- 1 ltd part? 
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I am surprised at the Pullers going to Calcutta, at their 
age, \vith only oue Child and money enough, besides, 
much too gay a Place for their fedings, I should think. 
Study your Brother Martin ne\''er could apply for it, a 
Puisne is all he could expect at present. Bait has been 
the greatest of all comforts to me, she is very happy and 
docs not think of marrying at present. Mr. Way is 
acquainted with Mr. Charles Forbes, M.P.,‘ brother-in- 
law to Mr. Stewart here, who has mry Paper about the 
Court, should Mr. Way feel an interest about it, he could 
sec them there. 

March 7. Poor John Campbell (Stewart?) is just put 
on board, and they sail to-morrow. W'c shall go and take 
leave of them before they go, I feel so sorry, hurried and be¬ 
wildered at their departure, that I hardly know what I have 
said and cannot read it over. Remember Edward most 
afiectionatdy to the Ways,* the Stricklands,® McBrides.* 

(FVfliB Miss Maiua West (Sir Edward IVest's sUkf) 
to her sister, Mrs. Lane. 

(Franked by Geo. Harrison.) 

GkzeSj. Sipir -sSl^ 18:14- 

My DEAJt PAKNYpi- — As when I leave this part of the 

world I hear but little of the proceeding of the family, and 
likewise am not in the w-ay of procuring a frank, which 
your present distance from London makes almost neces¬ 
sary, and as a common chit-chat tetter is not worth the 
postage, I wish to send you a few lines before I take my 
departure for Malvern. . . . 

1 do not know whether you k^p up any correspondence 

> ATtcj^ajiii Sif Chiles Fpebta. 

* CtfGlymplcm. ^ Of Cotethorp*. 

* j: D. Macbridc, Frindpal of Magd. HaU, Owford. from J&tj to tB68; 
wo of Adintma Macbridc, unde of Lady Wrat. Magd^ Hall was maved 
from the odfifabmirhood of Madgaieo College in 1815. h Is now Horllbdi 
College, Dt» Maebndo 'Vm wcU^ITaiid ettriundy liberal, ejpeckJly in 
hrlpiog poor mcmbcri of hb CoileM" {Old. cf SiogX “*Thc excellent 
prindpai" (of Magdalen Hail).—^Dcan Ekiigoilj Liea Tuvfiw Good Mm. 
At the jiilnJee of hu headship in la&a at a gathering af momben of the 
college the sdiDlAJrBhlp which boura Ma natn e wai founded^ 
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with India, or if you have lately heard from Ani>a- 
Martina,^ who is the greatest dispenser of the family news, 
which makes her letters very interesting^^ If you have 
heard from cither of thee quarters perhaps I shall be 
telling you old news. However, I must take my cfaancc. 
Anna-Martina has been travelling about a great deal; after 
going to Ramsgate the beginning of the Summerp she 
selected to make an excursion to Edinburgh* Accordingly 
they set off, a party of fivci. and went in one of the steam- 
packets, which have now become a very general mode of 
conveyance. They were three nights on board, and she 
and many of the party were very sea-sick, and not much 
pleased with their accommodation; however their tour^ 
after their arHva! in Edinburgh, was very agreeable, as 
they visited Loch Lomond and several other lakes and 
places extremely well worth seeing, . . . 

The accounts from India appear, upon the whole, to be 
satisfactory. Ail this anxious and unpleasant busint^ 
respecting the Court, wc hope, is at an end, and though 
it has made a great many parties, which makes the society 
at Bombay unpleasant, yet Edward*s promotion, * and his 
having Judges to act vsith himj wdll give him more power 
and not quite so much responsibility, and he will probably 
be able to get away for five or six months, which Lucretia 
is anxious he should do on account of his health and spirits, 
the latter having been a good deal depressed by what he 
had had to contend with. Mr. Wynn has offered him the 
Chief Justiceship of Madras, which is considered a better 
thing than Bombay, but thdr friends (the Stewarts) ap¬ 
peared to think that he would not wish to make the 
exchange. 1 have but little to tell you with regard to the 
family here . . . Martin® is gone into the Country for 
two months during his vacation, and Lady Maria* and 
the children have accompanied him. 

^ Annn Martina fiblkcsp Lady lister. 

■ To Chief Juiticcahip of Bombay. 

■ Martin West, brether of Sir Edward West, aiwl Mn. Lane. 

* Lady Maria W«3i, iiiEer-in-kw of Sir Edward VVot, and 

of Lord Qrfard. 
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The followng extracts from the journal record 
the suspension of the Bar—the sentence of death on 
a European soldier—(it has lately been asserted 
that no European has been sentenced to death in 
such a case)—Sir E. West’s warm welcome at 
Poona by Sir Lionel Smith and visit to the Peshwa’s 
Palace, 


FROM LADY WESTS JOURNAL 

Sept. I, 1823. Altho’ so far removed from dear Norfolk, 
I did not forget the commencemait of the shooditg Season, 
but here one kno%s's nothing about seasons, or how the year 
goes. Edward has been engaged in eatamining Mr. G., 
one of the Police Magistrates, for tying a Hamaul to a tree 
and dogging him without any warrant- 

Sept. 12. We dined yesterday at Col. Baker’s, a party 
of 32, and a few more in the evening for Quadrilles. I sat 
next to the Governor at dinner and found him, as I always 
do, civil and attentive; indeed, on the whole I passed a 
pleasant day. 1 did not dance, nor do 1 think I ever shall 
here, or possibly anywhere again. Edward also liked the 
party. 

Sepi. 13. No ship from England. We have been 
expecting one the last month, and begin to get quite 
impatient. Oh for steam vessels! 

OcL i . Edward has been obliged to adjourn the Court 
on account of the Barristers charging such exorbitant 
Fees that business cannot go on, and on Friday he will 
lecture and perhaps be obliged to suspend some. The 
beginning of the season for Pheasant Shooting, and here 
the therm. 84*. 

Oft. 3. Edward read the Affidavit of the Attorney 
against the Advocate-Genl. (Norton) and the Barristers, 
with many improper letters from them, and then called 
upon them for thdr defence, which is fixed for next 
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Tuesday* Glad shall I be when it is over, as all these 
things^ tho^ absolutely necessary if the Court is to maintain 
its dignity^ make me very nervous and uncomfortable. 

OcL j* This has indeed been an eventful day in the 
Gouitj for aH the 5 Banisters have been suspended for six 
months^ and the Attorneys arc to act m their places, from 
the libellous and improper memorial they presented to the 
Ck>urt. Mr. Norton^s conduct was so insolent, he ought to 
have bad a little more punishtncntj but the 3 Aldermen 
and Edward thought it would be sufficient if he can be 
made to act and feel m a gentleman. I fear that he will 
be a constant annoyance during our whole residence here, 

Oct. 8. After the anxiety of yesterday one feels quite 
low" and annoyed that such strong steps have been neces¬ 
sary, but it seenis unanimously the opinion that it was the 
only thing to do, and now I wish that the Barristers may 
have the sense to withdraw the Memorial^ and I doubt not 
but that the Bench would readmit them^ which would be 
an end to all further irritation, 

Oct. 1 3 * Edward did very well without the Barristers, 
as some of the Attorneys are much superior; in particular 
Mr, Ayrton, who was recommended to Edward by the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

OcL 15* Edward has been the whole day engaged in 
the trial of 6 English Soldiers for shooting a Black Man, 
and I am sorry to say that it has been clearly proved 
against one. 

OcL 18 , Edward has passed the awful sentence of death 
on the poor Man, who will be executed on Tuesday. 
Edward felt the (illegible) necessity^ as had he escaped no 
native would have been safe, but suffered vety much 
before the judgment and after it; he has so much feeling. 

Oci. 20. Term begins to-day, and 3 different Aldermen, 
Mr* Stewart^ is one, which is a great pleasure to Edward, 
also that there are more cases on the Board than usual, 
and that business pours in from all Quarters since the 

' Brothcr^in^aw flf Sit CJliirLcs FgrbQ, 
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suspension of the BarristerSj which proves the necessity of 
the step which has been taken. 

The poor man being hung to-day* has never been out of 
my thoughts. 

Oct. 27. The long wished for Katherine Stewaet Forbes is 
arrived, and has brought Edward a most gratifj'ing letter 
from Mr* Wynn* of the 30th of May^ telling him that this 
Court to be made Supreme, and that he shoiild 
appoint him Chief Justice from the high respect he had 
for his character, and that he would have the choice to go 
home at the end of 7 years on His Pension, or lo; w'e now 
only wish for the arrival of the other Judges. 

Xm, 9* We dined y^terday, a party of 22, meet Sir 
Charles Cohdlle. It is astonishing how polite People are 
since they heard of Edward being Chief Justice. 

JVow. [3* Mr. Adam^ arrived from Calcutta last 
evening, and has just called here. 

JVistr* 14. Edward has been very unwdl the last Month; 
we shall go on Monday to Siioor to visit Sir Lionel Smith 
and stay in the Dcccan till the Judges arrive. 

AW. 27. We have accepted Capt. James^5 hospitable 
and agreeable invitation of remaining with him (at 
Poonah)* He is civility and attention itself; he has a very 
pretty English House with a nice Garden, and everything 
that is comfortable. On the way wc met several men on 
horseback preceded by their Pages, cariying shields and 
spears. 

Dec, i * Sir Lionel Smith arrived ysterday, and spent 
the day herCp He is alu^ays cheerful and agreeable* We 
arc made so much of, I should not wonder if we were to 
buy a House here next year; it seems so much more cheerful 
and sociable than Bombay, 

Dec. 3. Edward dined yesterday with Colonel Warren 
at the Mess of the 47th, which he seemed to enjoy. He 
met all the agreeablcs and grandees; every one speaks 
most highly of Mr* Lane. 

^ Couiin oT Mr. Elphimioac. ToniiDjiiify GQ'vemor-GcneraL 
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Dec, 4. Yesterday we went into the City of PoonaJi, 
which contains 80,000 Inhabitants; melancholy to see how 
ruinous it is becomings Our object was the Peishwa's 
Palace, an immense Pile of Building; fine gateway, and 
the ceiUngs like mosaic work^ ssome in coloured glass, 
which must have had a brUlianl eflcci when tlie Walls 
were covered with Mirrors. The wooden earthed ^vork is 
fine, but the rooms small, tho^ numerous^ the Peishwa is 
living at Calcutta.^ A Jail is building here, but at present 
this Building contains the Prisoners, the Mad, and the 
Hospital—which made the visit a mdancholy one. 

6. Loonee (Loni?). Wc left Poonah at 6 o^clock 
fhh morning, a large Party, Sir Lionel Snuth and his two 
xAides-de^Camp, We have now a rednuc of Camels, a 
long march over a very bleak barren country without a 
hedge, a tree, or the smallest appearance of vegetation. 
A little reminded me of dear Noiiblk, it is really so cold 
and bleak; we eat a most excdleiit breakfast. We are all 
now writing letters for England, at the Rest House. 

Dfc. 7* Kundapoor. Another 14 miles we journeyed 
this morning before breakfast, as Sir Lionel likes to start 
at daylight. Tliis is a pretty^, wild ^pot, witli several 
handsome Pagodas casudly built close to a River, and 
sometimes in it, with flights of steps, I suppose for the 
convenience of thetr ablutions^ 

8* Siroor* Here we are at Sir Lionel Smithes; 
another 14 miles trajet over the most bleak and dreary 
country; I believe unusually so from the scarcity of rain, 
as there is not a vestige of grain except on Sir LionePs 
Farm, which looks quite English. Fine Clover and 
Lucem, and his Kitchen Garden full of nice Vegetables, 
It seems at the World*s end now, so deserted; as aU the 
Cantonment is removed to Poonah. He has four different 
' Bungalows. We have one and meant to keep House, but 
he insists on our living with him. 

* llw Pohwa waj given vaidcnDc fbr himitLr and hla 

imfUfdiaif n^ir Cawnporrr. 
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Dtc. 12. Little birthday. He has regained 

the roses since we have breathed the fine Deccan airj and 
led such a healthy life. 

Dec. 14. No church and no service* which always 
strikes me as so melancholy. We howe^^er read it our¬ 
selves* We pass most of our time in reading. India has 
very few attractions* though I have the kindest and best of 
Husbands, 

Dec. 22. Mr. Adam' has Just arrived on his way back 
to Calcutta by land. He has been the Governor there a 
short dme, and seems a pleasing man. He is a cousin of 
Mr* Elphinstone^s* I saw him at Bombay. He is now 
only one of the members in Council. He was accom¬ 
panied by Captain RiddelL We all dined with Captain 
Griffith, who Lives here. He was at Harrow^ and recollects 
dear ffolkes at Mr* Evans’s* 

Dec^ 30. It^s quite a comfort to see Ed^vard looking 
and feeling so much better, but still he is not what he was 
when he first arrived. The Rains made a sad change in 
liim; so debilitated. 

Dec. 3t. The last day of the year* which always brings 
with it a train of thoughifal and melancholy ideas, I hope 
we are all better than we were last year* and that if it 
pleases God to allow us to live* we may improve. To¬ 
morrow'* we say good-bye to our kind and hospitable 
friends at Siroor^ having passed more than three weeks 
most comfortably and quietly amongst them^ 

Jan. I, 1824. We dined early yesterday with Sir 
Lionel, and came 14 miles to tea. Sir Lionel, Captain 
Keith* Capt. Cooke* Dr. Hewitson rode half-way 
with us. We regretted so much saying adleu^ that our 
parting was quite affecting* but hoping soon to meet 
again. 

Jan^ 3. Loonee. Wc found a Captain (Olegiblc) at the 
Rest House, and he passed the evening with us and was a 

1 John AjdaiD wiM the flni Indian niJer to gUIow a grmt of UKUMry for 
[ndiaEi EdyjoitioD. 
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great bore. He stayed so long; vs-^ted to go to bed 
carly^ he wouJd not take a hint. 

jfan. 5. We started early this morning to ascend the 
Parbutty Hill^ where arc two famous Pagodas of the 
Pcishwas, and were allowed a peep at two of thdr gods^ 

The Dome and Minarets of one were gilt. The ascent 
is very easy, as there are stone steps all the way, and the 
view very extensive and pretty, when you see 300,000 
Mango trees which the Pebhwa made a vow to plant and 
which cost him a ]ac of Rupees a year to water. We 
returned to breakfast with Cob Elvtngton of the 47th, who 
hires the Pcishwa^s Garden House, a lovely spot, certainly 
the prctdcst thing I have seen since I have been in India. 

Jan* G* Yesterday Mr. and Mrs. Simson, Col. Elviog- 
ton, Capt. PoweU, and Mr^ and Mrs. and Mr. J. Morris 
dined here; the latter gendemen are the best style of 
civilians, and Mrs. Morris the prettiest and nicest woman 
I have seen since my arrival. 

Jan, 7. We had intended to leave our kind friend 
yesterday^ but as passing so much dme at the Rest Houses 
is dull, we have agreed to stay till to-morrow night and 
then travel by torchlight (Davirk), taking 3 stages at once, 
having a relay of Hamauis on the road, and we shall hope 
to sleep well in our Palankeens. 

Jan, g. Karlee. We arrived here this morning, having 
travelled 35 tmlfa. 

Jan, We got into Boat at Pan well, had a very 
pleasant sail by moonlight, arrived at the Court House at 
It and, not being expected, did not find things very 
comfortable. 

Jan^ 13- We had visitors all day, the Commodore, 
and Officers without end. We vrent at 4 o^dock to see the 
Races, The Race stand is a handsome new building, 
where all the world were assembled. 

Jan, 16. Captain Alexander din^ with us to go to the 
Play. 

Jan, 17. The Play was really very well acted, Mr. 
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Kqipcl^ {Lord Albemarle’s son) and a few others very 
good. The Ladies are always the worst Mr. Kcppel 
sat two hours with us this morning. He is uncommonly 
good-humonred and pleasing, and we enjoyed our chat 
about Norfolk extremely. He goes away with Capt. 
Alexander on Monday, if he (Capt Alexander) is well 
enough, but he has had a bad fall from Ms horse to-day. 
He also takes the Persian Prince, who is staying here, to 
Persia, and goes home by land. We should like to be of 
the party. 

Jan, n I, Everything went off very well in Court ycstei^ 
day with the One Barrister, and We hear there is more 
business than es'er there was. We Icam that at Madras 
every one thinks Edward has acted right in everything. 
At Calcutta, of course, there arc two opinions, but con¬ 
science tells him he has only done his duty, though painful, 
as he really feels for the individuals, though they behaved 
in so ungcntlcmanlikc a manner. Mr. Elphinstonc and 
others called to-day. Captain and Mis. Mariott are here; 
he is on the Station in a Frigate. Wc have call^ and shall 
ask them to dine. It is but charity, so far from Home. 

Jan. 24. VVe dined yesterday at Mr. Warden’s, a large 
party. In the evening they had a Dance. Edward pre¬ 
vail^ OR me to join the dancers. I felt quite nervous as 
a young lady just come out, I had not danced for so long, 
but I was made so much of, I enjoyed it, and almost 
fancied myself again Lucrctia ffolkcs. It was the least 

* Mr, ICeppd, afterwards LGnl AJbeMirl&— eider brolher cif Sir Harry 
Keppelj Lbe genial Admiral cf Lbe Fl«t^ and of Cbzurka Jama 

Fw —wrila thiu ill hli qf Mj Ufii —the maiiLb of Jan. 1^34, 

Mr. Kct Baillie Hamilton^ Mar. Lambp and myKirrnet dlierent paiU 
of India at the Prcddcncy of Bombay, and rcAoIvcd upon an cvedaod 
Jourocy ID England-. We were a3d9tcd in this ajtaogemcnt by <Iapt. 
Alocandef p who kiddiy granEed ua a. passage to Eumrah in His Mejoty’s 
ship We were invited to diDC With Hu Kighncas Futich All 

Who embarked the fbllawin^ rnDmin^. 1 had leen His Highnos 
at Caltulla^ when as Aide-dc-Climp lo ihe Maquis of Hastings^ Govemer- 
Gencral of India, I had an opportunisy of convening with hhn:*' 

A day's riding seccos to be more dangettiiu ^ a laUor than a week oT 
ilormp ATkI Capt- /Hexander was confined lo hii bed aFter a (all from hu 
horae, and the voyaj^ ^as delayed. 
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fomnal Party I have seen in India. The exertion of going 
out certainly does us both good. 

Feb, 15 - The long-expcctcd Sibbald arrived. Thank 
God all my Family and Friends well. Edward heard 
from Mr. Wynn that he would send out the Charter as 
soon as possible, and that Mr. Chambers and Sir Ralph 
Rice come here, and Edward’s friend, Mr. Balcy,* goes 
to Penang. Mr. Wynn and Mr, Forbes introduced a Mr, 
Pitt to us, son of the member for Crickladc. I forgot to 
notice that we are no longer to be called Griflins, as we 
have been here a year on Monday. 

Feb. 16. Edward is better from hU excursion to the 
Dcccan, but still so altered it makes me quite wretched, 

, . , a sad prospect for this country, 1 do not think that 
we shall be able to stay long. 

Feb, 27. Edward dined on Wednesday with Mr. 
Goodwin, a Bachelor party. It is ridiculous how every 
one now courts Edward, many eagerly looking for the 
loaves and fishes. We used to believe that Recorder was 
equally great, but it does not appear so here. 

Afarch 7. We went on board tJie Sibbald, to sail out 
with the Stewarts. It was melancholy thinking They 
were perhaps the only real Friends we had here. It made 
it very painful to sec them in such distress about their 
son. 

March 18, We heard unth much regret and horror from 
Dr. Wallace that poor Col. Darwin bad shot himself this 
morning at Mr. G. Forbes’s Bungalow on the Esplanade. 
Ill-luck in promotion, and the death of lus mother, 
occasioned a great depression of spirits. He was an 
excellent Officer, beloved by his Regiment, the 47 th, and 
by every one who knew Him. A Coroner’s Inquest, of 
course, sat, and he was buried at 5 in the afternoon. One, 
to me, of^e most horrible things of this Country is, that 
you arc put into the Earth almost before you arc cold, 
and soon forgotten. Edward was invited to attend the 

‘ Sir Fr«ndi Bayley, Rrtorder of Penang, dirtl five wedu aAcr arrival. 
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funeral, and he wished it, as a CompUineni, but as he 
was not very well, and had sat in C!ottrt for two da^s, I 
persuaded him not to go. A inoumful thing at all times; 
doubly so here. ... 

March *5. Mrs. and Miss Balter have left us this 
morning. I am cjuitc soity, as it was sociable and 
pleasant, We dine at Mr. Elphinstone’s to-day. He 
called yesterday and is quite overpowering with his 
civilities. I believe he regrets hb past conduct. We had 
a party yesterday of 35 to dinner, only one excuse. It 
seemed to go off well. Balt dining out with the Leggatts, 
Lady Maria West’s^ friend, at the jail. 

April 6. We dined yesterday at Sir Charles Colville’s, 
and had a most unpleasant day, as Mr. and Mrs. Norton 
were there, and Edward was placed so that when the 
Ladles left the table he was between Mr. Norton* and 
Mr. Wedderbum.* In consequence he found it necessary 
to go away; tlus is the and time it has happened there. 
Edward has spoken to Sir Charles, and I should hope it 
would never occur again, but certainly here c\'cry one 
almost has tried to make it as unpleasant as possible, from 
Edward having conscientiously dismissed Mr, Erskine, 
one of the officers under his own Court. Also to be 
attributed to Mr, Elphinstone handing the laudatory 
address to Him. 

April 7. We dined yesterday at CoL Leighton's, about 
34, and passed a very pleasant day. This morning there 
was a general Meeting at the Church to examine the 
Boys and Girls, and give them the Priacs for the year. 
Sorry am I to say that it fell to my lot to distribute them; 
luckily there was little to be said. 

April 8. 'Fhe Suspension of the Barristers was over 
yesterday, and the Government Paper, the Oa^He^ very 

I SUtcr^in-li&w of Sir £. Wat. 

^ Mr, Noiton, ihc Advocatc-Gcucr^ tosk every oppor^ 

timi^ Gf anneying Sir Wat, and faUowed into Court by a crdrvrd 
to witnoi hil (Letter to Omnial 

^ A Grimd of Enitbve. 
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improperly made remarks upon it; a continuatioa of their 
very reprehensible conduct, 

April 9. Many People are in a great fright, as Lieut. 
Jervis has died in a few hours of the Cholera; for my own 
part, I never think about it. 

April 10. Yesterday we had a snug little party at 
dinner, the Archdeacon, Mr, Goodwin,^ his nephew, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. Ferrier, Capt. Stratton, and a Mr. Page, a man 
of information, though he annoyed me by smoking a 
Hooka the whole time. Dr. Ducat has been very ill at 
Poona, and is just arrived here for a change of air. He 
looks ill and out of spirits, as most people seem here, 

April 14. The Sessions open to-day to call the Grand 
Jury; two of the Barristeia, Mr. Irvin and Mr. Parry, came 
in, and behaved most properly, 

April 15. Mr. Norton and Mr, Le Mesurier also made 
their appearance in Court, and all behaved much more 
respectfully to the Court than they ever did before. I 
hope now the past will be forgotten, and all things may 
go on (juiedy; a few Cases were tried and the Sessions 
adjourned for a few days on account of Easter. 

April 17, Edward breakfasted at Malabar Point with 
Mr. Elphinstone, to talk over Political Economy and show 
Him hb MS.,® which I wish he had published. 

April 35. Mr. Elphinstone has a ball and supper and 
fireworks. Sessions finished. We shall go and spend two 
or three days with the Bakcra, as the change will do 
Edward good, and it is impossible to be dull with Col. 
Raker, and she is pleasing and ladylike, and we shall see 
trees and hear bir^ sing, 

‘ A of itw local Government who loyally twpported tJw dociuoiii 

of the CcMirt. 

*■ It wnA pyhtohed ia 
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Tht^ iB]8-i8sS — Dark ycm for Iinlla aa for Eogland: bfiUi 

countries ripening for rdorm — Over-taxarion—Tber Gompany-i 
faulty administratioa — Power in Parliiuncnt—Bishop Heber on 
the CompaDy^s administration—Suttee —Prea Licensing Law 
— SuppmsiOD of the Cafcutls — LiberaJ-zninded Com- 

pany's servers—Courtenay Smith'll deTence of Indiam—Im¬ 
pending expiration of the Company^a Charter—Lord Laiw- 
downe's spweeh—Engtbh merchants prepare for the abolition 
of the Company's monopicly. 

The ten years between the Mahratta wars and the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck as Governor- 
General of Bengal in 1828—the years dealt with in 
this memoir—^are apt to be passed over by historians 
as an “uneventful*’ period, “a term of profound 
peace broken only by the siege of Bhurtpoor, and 
by the first ^va^ with Burma in 1824/* But they 
were dark years for India, as they were for England. 

Tlic early part of the nineteenth century in Great 
Britain is thus described by Sir George Trevelyan 
in his Life Macmlay?- “For the space of more 
than a generation, our country had, wth a short 
interval, been governed on declared reactionary 
principles. We, in whose days Whigs and Tories 
have often exchanged office, and still more often 
interchanged policies, find it difiicult to imagine 
what must have been the condition of the kingdom 
when one and the same party almost continuously 
Ireld not only place, but power, throughout a period 

* «f Metaulay^ P tS9> 
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when public life was exasperated by hatred, and the 
charities of private life soured by political aversion. 
Fear, religion, ambition, and self-interest—every¬ 
thing that could tempt and everything that could 
deter—^were enlisted on the side of the dominant 
opinions. . . . The country representation of Eng¬ 
land was an anomaly, and the borough representa¬ 
tion little better than a scandal. The constituencies 
of Scotland, with so much else that of right belonged 
to the public, and got into Dundas^s pocket. . . . 

“In the year 1820 all the towns north of the 
Tweed together contained fewer voters than are 
now on the rolls of the single burgh of Hawck, and 
all the counties together contained fewer voters 
than are now on the register of Roxburghshire, So 
small a band of electors was easily manipulated by 
a party leader who had the patronage of India at 
his command. ^ The three Presidencies were flooded 
with the sons and nephews of men who were lucky 
enough to have a seat in a towm council, or a 
superiority in a rural district. . . < The Press was 
gagged in England, and throttled in Scotland. 
Every speech, or sermon or pamphlet, the substance 
of which a Crown lawyer could torture into a 
semblance of sedition, sent its author to the jail, the 
hulks, or the pillory,” 

Such an age could not be expected to produce 
civil servants possessing either capacity for office, or 

^ Henry Dundai, Lord \®clvtlLe» had bc«i Proidciit the Board of 
Coi]iie4. HU impeathmelit for w Treasurer of ihe Navy, 

and ocquictaJ on irchiijcal ^Duneb, iooSc plaM m i8oS. The m^gment 
of IndiHn Hflairt was prtctiaUy in Im handi foe liuccii yeart [ikei. 

htiu astys'. *'1 bio^ no he to the Gm-cmmcnt of India 

whi^ wai not very obs'knj* or 'wrongs* He died m iSl l + 
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that high ideal of honour and true patriotism 
which in modem times has distinguished those who 
have done their country’s work in India and in 
Egypt. 

Ck)lcbrooke describes the incapacity of the magis¬ 
trates under a system "which allowed the veriest 
dolts to be sent to India to discharge duties of the 
highest importance.”^ The fact, too, that oflBcial 
posts were interchangeable, and profesaonal training 
considered unnecessary, must have added to the 
general inefficiency of the Civil Service. And so it 
happened that at die very time when, under im¬ 
perfect government, England was becoming ripe for 
the Reform Bill of 1832, India, under a still more 
imperfect rule, was ripening for still greater reform. 

But the reform was not to be complete. Reform 
of any kind was difficult enough in a country, 
governed as India was, by an association of men 
with the influence over Parliament, which accom¬ 
panied the mere iact of their being patrons of many 
hundreds of profitable posts for younger sons. But 
maladministradon had now reached breaking point. 

Not only in the newly acquired provinces of 
Western India, but all over the Company’s territory, 
taxadon was thoughdessly heavy.* Sir James 
Mackintosh reported that "the ravenous govern* 
ment begins by seizing at least one half of the 
produce of the soil.” Indians were leaving the 
Company’s dominions for the Indian States, or 

* ^ ElphirutWy iL p. 79, 

■ '-ITicir {ihe Gcunpftny't) aacriGiiB firuna ihe populatidn 

wtfe cQuivalttit tD en#-haJf of the produce of the khU/*—C ol St^ihopc^ 

[ndLi nouK debate^ Moith 19 , 1029. 
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flocking to the Presidency towns to escape the 
anarcliy of the provinces. 

Rickards, in an able history of the land system,^ 
published at this time, wrote; **In the three Presi¬ 
dencies the despotic power of the Government is 
in some respects controlled. The King*s Courts of 
Justice, besides the protection afforded by their 
judicial acts, are wholly independent of the Govern¬ 
ment. . . . They have the power to reverse many 
of tlic decisions” (of the local Government), "and 
the consciousness of such power being always present 
and alert, will restrain many of those arbitrary pro¬ 
ceedings which occur beyond the limits of its 
Jurisdiction . . , these favoured spots (the Presi¬ 
dency towns) not being subject to so uncontrolled a 
power, or so grinding a system of taxation, as that 
which crushes every spark of prosperity in the 
interior, have gone on to rapid improvement.” 

Even die gentle Bishop Heber, everybody's friend, 
who, as will be seen later on, looked on India through 
the rosiest spectacles, cannot help condemnation of 
the Company’s administration at this time. In a 
letter to Mr. Wynn® he says; . . A serious com¬ 
plaint advanced against us by the natives ... is 
the high rent which our Government imposes on 
their lands, and the alleged vexatious manner in 
which wc enquire into their tenures and improve¬ 
ments. They say, and I apprehend with some tni th, 
that the rate by which we measure them is higher 
than any native government exacts, , , . I have 

• R. Rickards, jVittwt lift in Indk. Smiih Elder, 1849. 2 voU, 

* HEbcr'i lift mul LtOtri, vol. ii. p. 386, 
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heard this complaint made by more than one 
Zemindarj and on repeating it to some of the col¬ 
lectors . . . they did not deny that there might be 
some truth in it; observing that a collector who 
sought to recommend himself to the supreme 
Government, or even to escape its censure, could 
not often venture to be very liberal. . . . These 
evils are, however, far less grievous than the imperfect 
administration of justice. . . . The whole police, 
the entire civil and criminal j'urisdicdon of districts 
larger and more populous than, most English counties 
is entrusted to one young man, without any help but 
that of the native officers of his court, men unifornily 
taken from the lowest rank, and notoriously neither 
respected nor respectable, . . . 

“A want of magistrates, a want of public expendi¬ 
ture, and a desire to augment the revenue arising 
from the . . . sending of all treasure they can 
scrape togedicr to England seem to me to be 
the chief dangers of our Eastern dominions. . . , 
Everything is done at the least charge, and to serve 
the present turn; in everything the natives are less 
and less consulted and conciliated; and though the 
absence of oppression is a great posidvc blessing, I 
really do not think the Company do all they ought 
to do to preserve their Indian Empire.” 

Although in no country in the world were capable 
men of all kinds more wanted, the Directors were 
refusing Englishmen permission to proceed to India 
without a grudgingly granted licence, or to remain 
without their approval; while at the pleasure of a 
local governor a licence-holder could be transported 
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15,000 miles in a sailing ship, a proceeding which in 
some cases involved the confiscation of his entire 
fortune. 

Although it had been repeatedly shown tliat the 
hideous custom of burning women to death on a 
funeral pyre—even children of eight years old and 
upwards^—could be suppressed with little risk; that 
the best Brahmins detested it; that it had been dis¬ 
countenanced by the Company’s predecessors, the 
Mogul Government, Dutch, French, and Portu¬ 
guese,^ the practice was flourishing under the 
sanction of European officials. Two thousand six 
hundred suttees were said to have taken place in two 
Presidencies during three years, and permission for a 
suttee given by the Company in order not to appear 
hostile to Indian rites, was looked upon by the 
people as an “approval.”* 

“Suttee is kept up,” said a writer of the time, “by 
pretended regard for native religion, but the Com¬ 
pany impose taxes on pilgrims and seize idols for 
pa'j'ment of revenue.”* 

Subscribers to missionary societies were hearing 
with dismay that the great Buddliist temple of 
Juggernaut at Orissa was rented by the Company, 
who paid the attendants, and made a revenue out 
of the numberless pilgrims, who brought offerings.® 

The Press, which had been subject only to ordinary 

1 Id a d«b«u; at the India Houic, U wu ttated children of 
eight yesn did were vsmttimis bunted; often under drcumatimcrt af 
hidcoui cnicliy* March 22, 1827+ 

* BuiEDoiiiHd^flfCdmiiKmj.Jui^ 

* Citmtr, Ottober lE* 18^ vuL n p. 557, 

* a H., vdL ii. p, 71; vnl. xiv. p. 43* 

* Ihii., voL Dt. p. 5^5' 
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law under Lord Hastings, was now in Calcutta made 
subservient by the passing of a licensing law. 

Mr, John Adam, temporary Governor-General of 
Bengal, and his successor. Lord Amherst, had both 
been persuaded by their Councils to suppress the 
Calcutta Journal^ an independent but well-conducted 
newspaper, and to banish those responsible for it. 
In iSag the editor, James Silk Buckingham, having 
shown that the appointment of the head of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, to a 
clerkship in an ofBce for supplying the Government 
with pens, ink, and pounce, was not only unusual 
but contrary to Jaw,* was at once deported. 

A further attack was made on the Calattia Journal 
by Lord Amherst. Some allusion had again been 
made to Bryce^s pluralities, but the editor was now 
a Eurasian, and could not be transported without 
trial. A sub-editor, Amot, therefore, was im¬ 
prisoned; and though released at once on appealing 
to the King's Court, was again seized by the order 
of the Government, transported in the Fame^ by a 
circuitous route to England, and though kept a 
prisoner, chatged for the expenses of his long 
voyage. A vindictive sentence—the captains of no 
less than three ships sailing directly fbr England 
having offered Amot a free passage—wiiile the 
captain of the Fame was a personal friend of Amot’s 
enemy, Bryce. 

The Calcutta Journal was then suppressed until a 

^ diauppro^cd of Bryce's appdifilinciit. Debate a| Indb 

Housct tBas- 

* liic Fmt will on iia vmy to Bcncoo^n to caU for Sir Stunford Rafflct. 
Jt was afiemank burned at sea. pa|;r 197. 
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son-in-law of a member of Council accepted the 
editorship, together with Buckingham’s house, and 
a salary of 1,000 a year. 

Buckingham appealed to Directors and Parlia¬ 
ment; but it was many years before he obtained as 
compensation an annual pension of £^200, although 
a committee of the House of Commons decided in 
his favour in 1334. 

Extravagance, meantime, mismanagement, and 
war with Burma, were so impoverishing the country 
that in t828, at the time of Lord Amherst’s depar¬ 
ture, the annual deficit amounted to more than a 
million sterling. 

Men there were in the Eiast India Company who, 
against their own material interest, worked for 
reformation. And the term ’‘Company” must, be 
understood to mean only the majority of East 
India Company officials, and of those who used their 
votes either as directors or proprietors of India stock. 

In the minority were Sir Charles Forbes, Joseph 
Hume, and Rickards. 

Head of a great mercantile house in Bombay, Sir 
Charles Forbes^ had made a fortune in India—had 
spent it in India for the good of India—^and the 
name of the wise and benevolent merchant will be 
remembered by Indians when the names of many 
governors are forgotten. He alone among Euro¬ 
peans had been able to borrow from Indians money 
to support Sir Arthur Wellesley’s campaign. 

In the House of Commons (in 1825) Forbes con¬ 
tended that the conduct of the Government in India 

* Srt 
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loudly called for the interposition of Parliament; 
that things could not be allowed to remain as they 
were; that Indians were continually imprisoned 
without trial, and 'W'ithout hope of appeal; that he 
knew of a rajah who had been confined for fifteen 
years, "whose only offence was that he was beloved 
by hb subjects*'; that though an unrestricted Press 
was undesirable, the present restrictions were 
"absurd and useless," 

Joseph Hume, a man answering vvcll to Sydney 
S mi til’s description of a "manifold" man,* had been 
at the same time an efficient army surgeon, inter- 
preter, paymaster, and postmaster to the forces in 
the Mahratta war. Like Sir C. Forbes, intimately 
acquainted with Indians, and, like him, originally 
a supporter of the Company’s government, his love 
of good management and order made him detest the 
increasing extravagance and waste of that time. 
Witli Sir Cliarles Forbes lie held that notliing 
tended more to the promotion of good government, 
to the progress ofkno^vledge and morality than the 
legitimate liberty of the Press;- but that “now no 
one could speak his sentiments in India without 
running a risk of being deported,” and that the 
system of intimidation had been "carried to a 
monstrous excess.”* 

Robert Rickards, once on the Council of Bombay, 
had sacrificed his position in order to protest against 
the oppressive trade of the Company, and the high 

^ “Tht mc&nii^ of an iBctriuirdhnar^' mail ti that hc ii eight mm, Hot 
ooc man'" (Sydwy Smith), 

■ India Houk debate, Dmmber 2a, iSa^. 

* Hduk of CotniDdiEii debate^ hfsy 13, 1^5. 
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rate of the land revenue. Tlie Directors requested 
him to resign liis membership of the Council; but 
beibre leaving Bombay he had been entertained at 
a public dinner in consideration of his “great talents 
and eminent public worth.” In Parliament his 
exertions now helped to procure the abolition of 
the exclusive trade of the Company to Indian ports. 
In one of his parliamentary speeches Rickards 
proved conclusively that, save during a single 
exceptional year, the revenues of India were more 
than equal to all expenses in war and peace, and that 
the Indian debt was due to the Company’s trade. 

At this time one of the three rare brethren, of 
whom Sydney Smith and Percy (Bobus) Smith 
are the best known, was a Company’s judge in 
India, and though his position must have been 
even more uncomfortable than that of a King’s 
Judge, and though the Company in a panic had 
suspended him for mentioning the fact that their 
charter might not be renewed, Courtenay Smith 
maintained his moral independence; and when the 
Governor-General, Lord Amherst,*' and the Council 
of Calcutta were known to be in favour of allowing 
the miserable rite of widow-burning to continue, 
Courtenay Smith, who knew and understood Indians, 
expressed fearlessly a deliberate opinion “that the 
toleration of the practice of suttee” was “a reproach 
to our government,” and that “the entire and im¬ 
mediate abolition of it would be attended with no 


1 It wai »U 1 , DO doubt with tnith, that Lwd Amhenl d«l^ tlwt if 
h« hod ID btoHi hii euTH afain, bt wtjuld b« num ladcpowunt oT me 
Counctl, and “Ml a vny diflereni ptfl In that wJucn he had uaen m ina 
Bs in filler mutters."—0. Hr, voli. ii- 343’ 
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sort of danger."'^ Mr, Harrington, member of the 
Council, Mr. Gordon Forbes, judge of the Calcutta 
Circuit Court, Sir C. Forbes, Joseph Hume, and 
many others competent to give an opinion, were of 
the same mind, and it is impossible on reading the 
letters written at the time not to come to the con- 
elusion that Courtenay Smith and those on his side 
were right; and that Ixjrd William Bentinck’s most 
diflicult tasks, requiring the highest courage tlirough- 
out his Govcmor-Gcneralship, lay in his suppressing 
—^not, as is generally supposed, the custom of 
widow-burning®—but the customs of Europeans, 

As was to be expected from his independence of 
thought and speech, Courtenay Smith was “cut” 
by Calcutta society. But the following extract from 
a letter written at the time show tltat at last he 
had his rew'ard;— 

. . To illustrate the invidious construction 
put on a fearless and upright line of conduct, 1 shall 
only instance the case of Mr. Courtenay Smith, 
brother of the late Advocate-General, Percy Smith, 

^ The Cotiapaay^j s-iwwcr m Ccnirttia^y Sipith''a Miiibte wai: 

Govemof'^Gciicral in CounciL cannot canoiT m the poiury - , . -of Xhe 
inenimT proposed . - - ^ he b of opinion thai the authoritative tn- 
m^pOdltion of gOVefTHneiit with a view U> Aboibh. the rite of ^tleci, cillw 
in the manner irtOiUffleiKlcd hy Mr+ Smithy <iT by the addplion af partial 
meaxund - . + would produce V«y wriuut conset^uenccit^'^O. M, vol. !tV4 

of the many leticf? to Indian papen hrir^ hoimc to na viv'idly 
both the brutality af the ruatom itnd the abdenec of any deeply 
reli^iooa feeling connected with ii. The writer wiTnesiod a suttee in 
Tlie &fe waa bujtdng » #lowly that the wretched woman could not endure 
ftp and Heaped. Her relations carried her back, and held her down till 
they Were tiiivtfi away by the heat. ThfC poof woman then escaped to 
the ji™, where her friends tried to drown her* but on appealing kp some 
Engltihmen ihe was rescued and taken to the hofipiialp the erowd in ihf 
mcanome makioff no Fcmonsirance nor disapproving of ihe action of 
the European! Cktober 1823). O^cr imiauM are 

in which the woman wm taken back and held dowTi by pieces of 
tunber. 
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and of the Rev. Sydney Smith, who incurred the 
hatred and bitterest invectives of all his brother 
civilianSj for presuming to consider the natives 
entitled to redress^ and protection from extortion. 
Mr. Smitlt was in consequence scarcely visited by 
any European gentleman; his character was repre¬ 
sented in the vilest colours; he was obliged to 
fight a duel; but, notwithstanding this, the Govern¬ 
ment acknowledged his zeal, talents, and integrity; 
and although, in pretended vindication of its own 
dignity, it has more than once suspended him from 
all employ, for the too warm and unqualified 
declaration of his sentiments respecting the interests 
of the public, yet he has been again restored to high 
appointments. ‘ Wherever his name is mentioned 
it is with respect and praise; the natives speak 
gratefully of his patient investigations, just decisions, 
and his urbanity. . . . 

“Never did I hear a wliisper of himself or his 
servants being accessible to bribes; yet of many 
I have heard it who arc deemed in European 
society. . . 

But the year 1833 was approaching, and with it 
die expiration of the Company’s charter, and 
louder became the voices of those who called for 
a stronger hand to take command of India. As 
traders, as conquerors, the Company had done a 
great w'Ork. They had subdued kingdoms; they 
had carried the name of England through the East. 
As rulers of a great country they had failed. 

Fill csuie before tbc ffooiBc of Ooumwoiu by Mr. 

and befort the lodiB by Mr. Stanbopc ajid Sir CIiaj'Icj Facb^. 
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Clouds were now gathering on their horizon, 
and a coming change—possibly a forced abandon¬ 
ment of their guardianship—was felt to be near. 
Silk Buckingham, editor of the Calrntta Journal, 
whom the Company had banished and tried to 
ruin; Sir Charles Forbes, who had spent his fortune 
for the good of India; Joseph Hume, and Rickards, 
in the House of Commons, and the short-lived 
King’s Judges in the Presidency towns, were their 
Eumenidcs. 

Both Canning and Wynn, President of the Board 
of Control, admitted that the management of India 
was defective; and early in 1827, in the House of 
Lords, Lord Lansdowne stated that “the future 
system of government by which the affairs of India 
were to be managed was one for which the Legis¬ 
lature must prepare itself, the present one being 
inadequate to advance the interests, intelligence, and 
happiness of the millions subjected to our sway." 

Liverpool merchants were at once on the alert 
for the opening of the China trade; Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds prepared to trade with 
the in tenor of India; while many fervently hoped 
that England herself would take charge of her 
great empire. 

But the wheels of great changes move slowly— 
the pathway is full of obstruction; and the great 
reforms of Lord William Ben ti nek postponed for a 
quarter of a century the greatest reform of all. So 
in 1833 the Company, with its monopoly gone, 
obtained a renewed charter and a lengthened lease 
of life. 
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India’s time had not yet come — that time of 
Tratisition often linked to Disaster — as we sec it 
in the change of dynasties, in the expansion of 
nations, in the growth of wider and wiser religion, 
in the great world, as in the microcosm man — the 
birth-throes preceding a better to-morrow. 

And it was destined that the tragedy of the 
Company’s interference in Afghanistan, and the 
greater tragedy of its blindness to the coming sepoy 
rebellion, were to be enacted before, in moimning 
and distress, India’s new day dawned. 


CHAPTER VII 

The third Mahratu war and its results — The Pindarees-—MounU 
Stuart Elphinalofie—Hit setdement of the Dcocan-t 1818-19— 
Governor of Bombay—His great literary and social qualities 
diplomaiJe skilly and Oriental profusion — Ha fatal love of 
popularly—His visii to the Dcccaii—Optimistic report on the 
condition of the country—Revelations of the official report of the 
administration of Bombay* tflgi^—Case of Narroba—His heir a 
bequest to Bombay—CcyJon a contrast to India—Sir Alexander 
Johrutone^s wise administration; slavery renounced; loyalty of 
□BtS%xs—Sir Stamford Raffles in Java—The island ceded to the 
Dutch—Rise of Singapore—Cesmon of Sumatra—Sir Raffles^ 
brilliant administration 1 His natural history coUecrions—Bunung 
of the Jfliraf. 

On the western side of India the Mahratta states^ 
had, in 1818, all become territories or dependencies 
of the Company. The Peshwa, the Company- 
supported head of the Mahratta confederacy, had 
in his turn been at war with, and had been con¬ 
quered by the Company. Poona, his capital in the 
Deccan, had been taken with but little bloodshed 
by Sir lionel Smith, ^ and the Peshwa’s country 
had been added to the Presidency of Bombay. 

The war which led to these results—^thc last of 
the Mahratta wars—began as a campaign against 
the Pindarees. 

The Pindarees were wandermg freebooters, who 
plundered at large over xvidc tracts of country. 
Mounted on good horses, accompanied by women 
and children, and carrying with them lances and 


^ See page 46 n. 
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cooking»pans, they must—allowing for the difference 
in the animals they rode^ and the face of the eartli 
over which they roamed — ^have had much in 
common with the Tuareg of the Sahara, and the 
chiefs of India paid them baksheesh, as Arab 
traders pay the Tuareg. 

Descendants, many of them, of small landowners 
driven from their homes by the anarchy which 
followed the fall of the Mogul empire, they were 
recruited in tater times from men of the same class, 
whose estates had been sold by order of the Com¬ 
pany’s Prodncial Courts. Not that the Company 
was entirely to blame for this. The Land Tax, with 
its rapacious “collections,” was found already exist¬ 
ing in India. And when we consider the inevitable 
ignorance of each other’s ways and language, and 
the fret that the native tax-gatherer was sometimes 
the known viilain of the community, who taxed in 
his own way, it is easy to understand how land- 
owners and peasants alike were ruined. As 
Rickards’ pointed out, “it was officially certihed 
that owners of estates of which the annual land 
tax amounted to £187,500, had in despair aban¬ 
doned their property from inability to pay the 
over-assessment. Thousands of landed proprietors 
have been driven by the zeal of the Company’s 
collectors to relinquish patrimonies more cherished 
than life itself.” And “in Madras many districts 
into w'hich a settlement had been introduced, land 
put up for sale for arrears of taxes found no pur¬ 
chasers at any price.” And so the Pindarees and 

^ Rkluifds^ Indifty i8a^* L p, 573p tnd veJ. ii. p, 146. 
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Dacoits found recruits among the ruined land¬ 
owners and peasants of the Company $ dominions. 

In all ages the freebooter’s life has been a refuge 
for the disinherited man. Each Esau outwitted by 
a Jacob becomes an outlaw. Hating the laws by 
which he has been deprived of his inheritance, he 
lives by the sword, and serves his brother while he 
exacts his ransom , until, at last, tlie cunning of those 
who supplanted him, the growth of the resources, 
good and bad, of dviUsation, the knitting together 
of the ends of the earth by undreamed-of magic, 
leave the Ishmaelite no place of rest. 

Freebooteis though they were, the Pindarees 
were countenanced by Mahratta diiefe, and it was 
knowm by the Company’s agents that war with 
them would bring on war with the Mahrattas. 

To quote from Kaye’s Ufi of Meiedft.^ “It was 
determined that at the commencement of the cold 
season in 1817, war should be declared against the 
Pindarees. ... No neutrality on the part of the 
Mahratta states was to be permitted. They were 
to be called upon to operate with us against^ the 
Pindarees; and perhaps the expectation entertained 
that some reluctance would embroil us vdth the 
states in such a manner as to make new distributions 
of their territory, tvas not much unlike a hope. , . . 
It w'as hard to say who would not come \vithin 
tlie scope of tlie chastisement we were preparing. 
Preparation on a large scale w'as made. 

The Peshwa did as he was ordered, and collected 
iroops. But they threatened the British Resident 

■ Vol. 1. P.49&. 
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and burned the empty Residency, and so war began 
a t the appoi ntedtime.^ The British fought with thei r 
usual courage. The Peshwa was routed, Scindia 
forced to sign an agreement with the Company; the 
Rajcihs of Nagpore and Holkar were beaten, and 
the Feshwa was eventually taken prisoner. 

The Pindarees were destroyed. New treaties 
could be enforced on almost all the Mahraita 
states. Treasure fell into the hands of the Com¬ 
pany’s shareholders, and the Poona territories were 
absorbed into the Company’s dominions. 

Mountstuart Eiphinstonc, British Resident at 
Poona, was then made Commissioner of the newly 
conquered territory, witii full authority over all 
civil and military offices; and he issued a pro¬ 
clamation that the country would m future be 
held by the Company; that “all property real and 
personal” would be secure; that only a ‘‘moderate 
revenue” would be collected, and that “cultivation 
of the soil would be encouraged.” A supposed 
conspiracy was dealt with promptly by him, and 
the reputed leaders, Brahmins of high rank, were 
blow'n from guns.^ “British rule was established 
ivith rapidity and apparent ease,”^ and if we 
judge only by official letters, the settlement was 
conducted with, wisdom and liberality, and tlie 
ungrateful country of the Deccan entered on a 
period of unusual prosperity. 

* The chaptcTi "TrinhuhjM" and in ^ 

throw tight on thU pcfiod, 

- Mr. J. S. Cation mcntioid that EEphiniionc waa not the Eratr aa haa 
brccL filatedf to intriDducc ihn forni of puoMHu^nt into Bnddl itltitory* 
It had b«n adopted by Sir Hedor Munro in 17^ &i3in the Mihratfaj. 

^ FoffttI, Miphmiicnt, p. 57. 
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In 18i 9, in order that he should continue his super¬ 
intendence of the conquered country, Elphinstone 
was appointed by the directors, Governor of Bombay. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone was a man of great 
social quaiities, profuse Ui entertainment, generous 
to friends, and possessed of both diplomatic skiU 
and literary ability. He had found time, HUth the 
legal help at his disposal, to prepare a useful code 
of laws; and to cultivate both European and 
Oriental literature. Lord Albemarle speaks of his 
conversational pow'er;^ and Bishop Heber, w'hen 
his guest, was overwhelmed with ElpMnstone s 
"unremitting kindness and splendid hospitahty,” and 
the bishop’s testimonial to his hospitable host, given 
originaUy in Heber’s joumat, is known to readers 
of any "Life of Elphinstone.” “He possessed,” said 
Heber,“ "great activity of body and mind, remark¬ 
able talent for, and application to public business, 
a love of literature and . . * almost universal in¬ 
formation, . . ." He w'as one of the ablest men, 
possessing a degree of popularity, as well as an 
intimate knowledge of every person within the 
Government which 1 never saw before, except in 
the Duke of Richelieu.” 

Elphinstone even impressed the gende bishop 
with his devotion to the Church, and, for a time, 
with the lowness of taxation in the country'. 

Elphinstone’s great attributes, like those of his 

Malcolm, and unlike in every essential 
point those of Lord William Bcntinck- ^soon to 

> Fifa r«Bt tj AC)',4tfr. C- T. KcppcI, tSTe. 

■ HebcT'ft lit 133^ 
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transform for ever our rule in India — appealed at 
once to the Anglo-Indian public of the dayj and 
the amiable weakness of character — his love of 
applause — served only, in a man of his ability, to 
feed his popularity. But it tempted him to support 
the actions, however doubtful, of fidends and sub¬ 
ordinates; to overtax for the commercial interests 
of the Company the poorer natives of the Deccan; 
to be as lavishly generous with the wealth of the 
country as with his own; and to encourage a love 
of profusion and extravagance, public and private, 
at a time of India’s greatest need. 

Some allowance must be made for the difficulties 
of the task Elphinstonc had set himself. It was 
no easy thing to be Governor of Bombay, with 
its newly annexed states; to take enough treasure 
from the country to satisfy directors, and pro¬ 
prietors of Indian stock; to make and reward 
many friends; and at the same time to be fair to 
those whose voices, after all, England might never 
hear. 

"If I go to Bombay,*’ wrote Elphinstone, "I must 
not hope to be near so happy as I have been here. 
The climate will certainly not agree with me. . , . 
The society will be new and awkward to me; 
lawyers, merchants, sailors, instead of officers whom 
I am used to, and with whose ideas 1 sympathise; 

I shall not be able to keep up the constant enter¬ 
tainments I have here, even on a much more 
limited scale. I shall exceed my means, ... I 
diall have the constant occurrence of business with 
which I am ignorant; I shall have all the trammels 
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of established custom, and the restraints of English 
law. , . . One honourable path to popularity is to 
attend to public claims in the distribution of patron¬ 
age. . . . Another is not to court popularity 
directly; but to aim at the esteem of the public by 
study and able conduct.’^ 

The letter seems to shew both his strength and 
his weakness. 

A year or two later, Silk Buckingham, writing of 
him said: “He has the merit of great talents and 
many social virtues; but the great blemish in his 
public character appears to have been that, while 
professing the utmost regard for freedom and liberal 
opinions and afrecting to relieve the Press of Bombay 
from a censorship, he was acting in direct opposition 
to his professions . . . exercising an influence over 
the Press at Bombay quite as great as an acknow¬ 
ledged censorship, and suffering it to be used for the 
purpose of bringing the only authority which cidsted 
as a check upon the abuse of his own, namely the 
King’s Ckmrt, into contempt.” 

And again: “There can no doubt that Mr. 
Elphinstone has more talent and more knowledge 
than Sir John Malcolm. Mr. Elphinstone’s abilities 
and attainments are of the very highest order; but 
he is himself a very striking instance of how hide 
these contribute, unaccompanied by wisdom, to the 
formadon of a great man. Acted upon by sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, rather than referring to 
permanent principles, and consulting the con¬ 
venience of those around him, rather than following 
the dictates of his own judgment, he has committed 
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the same sort of inconsistencies as Sir John 
Malcolm.”! 

Arrived at Bombay, Elphinstone put himself 
into the hands of Mr. Warden, a member of the 
Council and proprietor of two local newspapers, 
and created additional posts with salaries attached 
to them, to which he appointed at his pleasure 
servants of the Company.® Warm-hearted and 
generous to his friends, and loyally supporting 
members of the Civil Ser\dce in their dealings 
with Indians, he entertained with Oriental profusion 
and splendour. All men spoke well of him. 

The Commissioner who succeeded Elphinstone 
continued the management of the Deccan on. the 
lines laid down by Ms chief, and Elphinstone him¬ 
self made visits of inspection—one of them In 
1822-23, iasdng five months; but not much is to 
be learned from Ms diary during Ms visit. “The 
journal,^* Colebrooke tells us, “is a record of sport, 
and of the air and climate of the Deccan.” “I have 
had,” he says, pleasant society and abundance of 
amusement, and I go (to Bombay) to dull formal 
parties among strangers.” 

During the whole of Elphinstone’s govemorsMp 
there was profound peace in that part of India, 
and notMr^ to interfere with a just settlement of 
the conquered provinces, 

^ HifM, vqI- xii. p. Sir J. MAlcolm'A DAine had bHfi ma- 

[feected with ibc Mahaltra fisr many ycm. 

* "On a vwit I paid to Bombay ] was su^rued Id observe the syitem 
the prejefit eovemor had adopted . . , of Increasing his patronage. U 
|a m make tmiporary places and appoint 10 them pertOiU who hold other 
The misthief m this ii ertremeJ" Lciict to Or^nial vol^ iL 

P-sCs- 
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His report on that "settlement ” a volume con¬ 
taining much information and excellent sentimentSj 
was sent home. In it Elphinstone states his belief 
that there would be no further trouble, though he 
regrets the disaffection and ingratitude of all classes 
in the Peshwa’s territory, even of the agricultural 
class, which, he says, had been so "lighdy assessed.” 

“The general disposition of the agricultural 
class,” he writes, “is in favour of tranquillity. They 
are the first sufferers by wars or by assemblages of 
banditti; and as they were by no means favoured 
under the Brahmin government, they cannot, what¬ 
ever pride they may take in Mahraita independence, 
seriously wish for its restoration. But even among 
them there are many drawbacks on the gratitude 
we might expect from our light assessments and 
protection.” 

While Elphinstonc’s report was being read witli 
approval by the Directors at home, the following 
letter written by an Englishman from a station in 
the Deccan to a friend in England in October 1824 
appeared in the Oriental Herald (Vol. v. p. 124):— 

"We shall have a famine all over the Deccan. 
Government must know' it, and could soften the 
misery by laying out five lacs of rupees in grain; 
for there is plenty in the country but all getting 
into the hands of forestallers, and if Government 
came into the markets against them, many thousand 
poor wretches would be saved . . , but no; they 
would lose, and that tells in Leaden hall Street.^ 
, . , This country has been going to the dogs ever 
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since it was conquered, and it must ever be the case 
under such a rapacious revenue system. !n 1823 
there was grain enough raised for five years’ con¬ 
sumption; it was then of so little value that the 
Ryots could not realise enough to pay the Collector; 
but the Company insisted on cash, and the con¬ 
sequence was the sale of five times the usual quantity 
of grain . . . and now the people have neither 
money nor grain. God help the poor inoffensive 
wretches, they deserve something better.” 

Anotlier letter from the Deccan in 1824, pub¬ 
lished in the Globe newspaper, states that those who 
had “got the Company into the scrape of the 
Burmese war begin to apprehend resistance in 
other quarters; but they have no occasion to be 
afraid of the Deccan, for the whole country is in a 
state of famine from tw'o years’ drought. The 
cattle are all dead, and the people must die also, 
for the Government will give them no assistance; 
and though there is plenty of grain in the country 
from the over-abundant harvest of 1822, the poor 
wretches have no money to buy it from the forc- 
stallers. In poverty and universal wretchedness 
this country has retrograded one hundred years 
owing to the severity of our collections in hard 
money, which, in consequence of the immense sums 
taken out of the country and sent home after the 
war, the poor devils really have not the means of 
finding. This year they have nothing left for it 
but to quit the country or die. Tlie white people 
in Bombay cat and drink much the same as usual, 
and 1 do not tliink you will hear much of the 
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sofFerings of the black caste, but I know you will 
pity them.” 

This letter could not have been pleasant reading 
at the breakfast tables of "directors and pro¬ 
prietors,” who must have waited with some anxiety 
for the Governor’s next report. It came—a lesson 
in diplomatic letter-writing—in the account of his 
visit of 1825. Elphinstone says;^— 

“A continuance of quiet . . . has reduced their 
(the chiefs’) retinue since my last viat, Some of 
them were then attended by as many as fifteen 
hundred men with several guns; now none had 
more than an escort of three hundred horse, and 
they often rode with one attendant. These chic& 
arc no doubt in a much better situation than they 
were under the Peshwa, but they are in complete 
subjection to the Government. . . . The tran- 
quiOity of the country has surpassed expectation. 

. . . In the meantime the burdens of the people 
have been much lightened, and, in spite of bad 
seasons . . . their condition is probably much 
better than in the best years of the Peshwa’s 
government.” 

Mr. Warden, member of Council, and proprietor 
of two newspapers, accompanied Elphinstone in 
the Deccan; and two years later, when the usual 
address given to every departing Governor was 
being prepared, and signatures were being obtained 
by Mr. Warden, the address from Europeans was 
made tO' say that Elphinstone had rendered "the 
imavoidable extension of British power the source 

* Lift 0/ Eiphinsim^ vol. iL pp. 1910-^93. 
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of unknown felicity to the inhabitants of the con¬ 
quered countries” j and the address for the Indian 
chiefs was made to say that “until you became 
Commissioner in the Deccan never had we been 
enabled to appreciate correctly the invaluable 
benefits which the British dominion is calculated to 
diffuse throughout the whole of India.” 

And so for half a century many believed that the 
Company’s rule in the Dcccan was at tliis time one 
of which Englishmen could be proud. 

Our regrets that these plausible reports of the 
“light burdens/’ “bettered condition,” and “un¬ 
known felicity of the conquered countries” should 
have been sent to England from a misgoverned land, 
arc not lessened when we read a more complete 
account of the Company’s rule in the Peshwa’s 
country, given to the w'orld by an authority from 
w'hich unfortunately there can be no appeal. In 
tlic “Official Report of the Administration of the 
Bombay Pi’esidency,” published by the British 
Government in 1893,* we read:— 

“The rev'cnue survey of the Bombay Presidency 
lias been in prt^ess for a period of fifty-seven 
years. . . . When the present survey was com¬ 
menced the Dcccan had been for seventeen years 
under British rule. In that space of time it had 
been reduced from a comparatively prosperous 
condition to the extreme of impoverishment and 
exhaustion. Two causes had been mainly instru¬ 
mental in bringing about this state of things: one 

^ ostial Rtport ^ lAr ef iAf CoevnpaefTi, 

p. 76. 
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was the continuous fall in the money value of 
agricultural produce,** and consequent yearly in¬ 
creasing pressure of the State demand on the land 
. . . “the other was a settlement effected in con¬ 
nection with the previous survey. This had been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Pringle of 
the Civil Service.^ . . . 

“The <ncccution of the different operations . . . 
was en trusted entirely to native agency without 
either the experience or integrity needed for the 
and at a subsequent period the results obtained 
were found to be nearly worthless. , , . From the 
outset it was found impossible to collect anything 
approaching the full revenue. In some districts 
not one-half could be realised. Things now went 
rapidly from bad to worse. Every year brought its 
addition to the accumulated arrears of revenue. 
The state of confusion in the accounts . . . was 
taken advantage of by native officials to levy con¬ 
tributions for themselves. . . . Numbers abandoned 
their homes and fled into neighbouring native states. 
Large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation, 
and in some districts no more than a third of the 
cultivable area remained in occupation, . - . At 
the end of 1835 an examination and correction of 
Mr. Pringle’s survey was ordered.” 

James Mill, whose Histoiy ojBritish India did much 
to bring about reforms, wrote, *‘If the stale of crime 
be a sort of criterion of the state of poverty, the 
people of India have been falling since the year 
1793 into deeper poverty and wretchedness . . . 

^ Under Elp[uaM;ciu:^ 
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What are we to think of the iinintermitting concert 
of praises sung from year to year upon the Indian 
Government, and upon the increasing happiness of 
the Indian people?”^ 

All wars axe costly for both victors and van¬ 
quished. The Mahratta, and other wars, together 
with the extravagance of the Bombay Government, 
liad helped to bring the Company to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Hence, no doubt, the reluctance to 
reduce the heavy taxation of the Deccan. Much 
wealth, too, had been taken out of the country; 
some of it foy the Company, some by the deposed 
Peshwa. His great army with its train of camels, 
elephants, and horses was no longer present to 
absorb agricultural produce, the price of which 
had faEen extraordinarily low, and the poor 
cultivators were dominated by Indian ‘Torestallers*’ 
and moneylenders. William Chaplin, Commis¬ 
sioner of the Deccan, in a report to the Bombay 
Govermnent in 18:24., has the courage to say that “at 
Khandish the assessment has been pushed to too 
high a pitch.” He mentions the “interminable 
jungles which have of late years overrun the 
Province,” and states that following the desolation 
of war, 500 human lives and a 0,000 head of cattle 
have been taken by tigers in three months. 

An action arising out of this settlement of the 
Dcccan came before Sir E. West at the Supreme 
Court in 1825,^ It was brought by the heir of 
Narroba, who had been a Mahratta banker of 

* MtU mvA Wilfloo* Hulciy BrUith ledsaf vtA. v. p. 630. 

* CksIcbrCNDk^'i Ufi of Eipfiatii&ni, 11^ iSo. 
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importance, and private banker to the Peshwa 
before the war—^for the restoration of his property. 

The account of it by Elphinstone, and the report 
lately published by the State Trials Committee,^ 
give very different aspects of the case. Elphinstone 
wrote:®— 

“About the end of the war a Governor of one of 
the Peshwa’s forts, who was also one of his treasurers, 
surrendered his fort, but broke his capitulation, and 
ran away with a good deal of treasure. The hue and 
cry >vas raised by the officer commanding, and by 
the Government of Bombay. The fugitive Governor 
came to Poona, where 1 was Commissioner, and the 
Collector, Captain Robertson, seized him, found a 
good deal of treasure in his possession, and accounts 
that showed he liad still more to account for. After 
paying a part of this he was released, and he con¬ 
tinued to claim sometimes part and sometimes the 
whole of the property as his own. On liis death he 
constituted a Bombay banker his executor. Tliis 
man prosecuted the Company. . . 

The following is an abstract of the evidence given 
before the King’s Court, and published in State 
Trials:—^ 

In i8i8 Li eut. Robertson was made by Elphin- 
stone Collector and Magistrate at Poona, and also 
appointed to the political and judicial departments, 

’ Kiparii ttfSlale Tnolr, New Seiia, Lnpdan, 1SS9, vol. it. p. S 79 - 4 SS. 

* Colcbrocke^i Lffi* iBo- 

“ Vel iL p. 379. Itc mdcn^Cc occupic) more than miy Oolmmu, 
Gnrai pairti were ifikcn b>' Ouef Jlulicc to arrive at the Uiiih^ Sir 
Lkmcl Smithy bj can he Kiwn by Lady West's Jm/tml, came to Bombay to 
give evidence* and the trial baltad iLUmy dayi. Ses- Lady W«f i Jovrmtl, 
p. 
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Elphinstone then issued the following proclama¬ 
tion—' 

“To the inhabitants of the Peshwa’s former 
dominions. . , . the country will be held by the 
Honourable Company; the revenue will be collected 
for the Government; but ail property, real and 
personal, will be secured, . . . officers shall be 
forthwith appointed to collect a regular and 
moderate revenue, . . , and to administer justice.” 

Thereupon Narroba surrendered to Colonel 
Prother the Mahratta fort at Rajpur, which he 
was holding, came to Poona, and Kved for two 
months under British protection. 

On the 17 th of July, some months after the 
proclamation, Lieut. Robertson ordered Narroba’s 
house to be broken into. Narroba was found 
sitting with his wife and children, and was brought 
to lieut. Robertson. Twenty-eight bags of gold 
mohurs and venedans^ found in the house were also 
carried away, and every endeavour was made, though 
w'ithout success, to induce Narroba to confess that 
the money taken from him was the property of 
the Peshwa. Narroba was then sent to the common 
jail. Elphinstone, on being referred to, decided 
that the money should remain with his fHend, 
Lieut. Robertson,^ 

Narroba, who at first refused food, was kept 
three months in jail in solitary confinement, during 
which time attempts were continually made to 
force an admission from him that the money seiaed 


^ A ve^tian WII3 S. uquia of Venice culr^t in IndiJ. 
■ "Whu clAiined five pcf gf it aa hia ewa 
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was the property of the State; and he was promised 
his liberty if he would sign a statement to that effect, 
and also contribute five more bags of venedans to 
those already taken. 

At last, after three months of imprisonment and 
discomfort, Nairoba was induced to sign a document 
handing over “State’* money “to the Honourable 
Company,” and submitring to “whatever their 
Honours may please to order to be done to him*” 
Narroba’s head clerk experienced even harsher 
treatment. He was confined in another part of the 
jail; and on his asserting that the money seiacd 
belonged to Narroba, a blacksmith was sent for; 
the clerk was put in irons, and kept in solitary 
confinement for two months, when the required 
admission was made, and the required document 
signed. 

The King’s Court rejected on the ground of 
“duress” both the promise and admission wrung 
from Narroba and his clerk, and as no further 
evidence could be obtained that Narroba was not 
the rightful owner, gave a judgment against 
Elphinstonc and Robertson for the restoration of 
the treasure. 

Shordy after gaining his case in India Narroba’s 
heir died, and left by will a lac of rupees towards 
liberating the imprisoned debtors of Bombay.^ 

The case was referred by Elphinstonc to the 
Privy Council; and in 1831, when Elphinstonc was in 
England, and the two judges, West and Chambers, 

I From adviatiKmcnl coJunm* of Ga^tUi. No wai takcD 

by iJic local papcfi of ihc bequesT, 
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in their graves^ the judgment was reversed. It was 
decided by Lord Tenterdcn that as some forts a 
hundred and twenty miles from Poona, held by 
refractory Arabs, had not surrendered in 1818, the 
country w'as still at war, and the King’s Court had 
therefore no jurisdiction. 

Thus more than a hundred tliousand pounds, of 
which at ieast five thousand were claimed by 
Lieutenant Robertson, were extracted from the 
Deccan. 

A contrast to all this was the Government of 
Ceylon at this time. The island—a Crown colony— 
had been fortunate both in its Governor, Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and in its Chief Justice, Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, 

Under their guidance, religious liberty had been 
established, universal education set on foot, Euro¬ 
peans permitted to settle, and public employment 
opened to the inhabitants, all of whom were allowed 
to be tried by juries of their own countrymen. 

The result is seen in a letter written by the Chief 
Justice to Mr. Wynn, and published in the Indian 
papers in 1827. "The old system of administering 
justice,” the letter points out, “was dilatory, ex¬ 
pensive, and unpopular. The inhabitants had no 
interest in a system they did not understand, and 
in which they had no share; consequently they 
attached no importance to veracity.” 

Sir A. Johnstone consulted the chief Buddhist and 
Brahmin priests, prepared a scheme of law reform, 
left for England, and returned with a new diarter. 
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granting to every one the right to be tried by jury* 
men of his own caste, chosen by lot. 

The Cingalese tiius deciding matters of fact, 
and the justices matters only of law, one judge 
was able to do the work formerly done by three* 
The inhabitants, knowing the degree of credit to be 
given to each witness, decided promptly, and trials 
w'hich. had formerly lasted a month were despatched 
in a day. The people became educated in English 
law. Excellent magistrates were made out of 
former jurymen' the efficiency of the courts in¬ 
creased; prisoners and witnesses were relieved 
from the hardship of protracted sessions; and a 
sum of ten thousand pounds a year was saved in 
the expenses of the Court. 

One of the results of Sir Alexander Johnstone's 
and Sir Thomas Maitland's wise legislation was 
that, in 1816, inhabitants of all castes resolved 
of their own accord to renounce slavery; and Sir 
A. Johnstone’s successor found that the people 
had changed '"from revolt and disaffection” to 
“attachment and loyalty.” 

The City of Singapore, too, sprang into life at 
this time. Few of the thousands who vidt the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park 
know how great‘a man looks down on them in 
marble from tire wall of the Lion House. Founder 
of the Zoological Gardens in London, Thomas 
Stamford Raffles was also founder of the city which 
commands the Eastern seas* 

A clerk in the India House, Raffles had been sent 
by the Directors of the East India Company to 
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Ja%'a—half conquered, and at that time wholly mis¬ 
governed, by the Dutch. Here he had reorganised 
finance, abolished forced labour} and introduced 
trial by jury. When by his inBuence the rest of the 
island had been brought under British control. 
Raffles was summarily recalled, and Java in all its 
newly acquired prosperity handed over to the 
Dutch. 

As Governor of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, where 
there was little security for either life or property, 
he again showed his British capacity for successful 
benevolent administration. He made friends with 
the chiefs, organised the police, emancipated slaves, 
suppressed gambling houses, and established schools, 
and tried in vain to persuade the Company to unite 
their settlements in the Straits. The Directors, who 
mistrusted equally his energy and his philanthropy, 
denounced Raffles and all his works. 

The Dutch in the meantime were occupying 
every port in the Straits; and, as England was being 
shut out of the Eastern seas, Raffles set off in a small 
boat for India, to consult the Governor-General 
was shipwrecked at the mouth of the Ganges, bur 
reached Calcutta, and obtained permission from 
Lord Hastings to secure a harbour for the Company 
on the w-ay to China. 

The Dutch had no claim whatever to Singapore. 
And so, for a trifling sum Singapore was purchased; 
and the Union Jack floated over the harbour. 

The Dutch, with whom there had been continual 
friction for more than a century', protested and 
threatened. The Company’s Governor at Penang 
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refused help; and pressure was put upon Lord 
Hastings to counter-order the occupation of the 
port if its transfer were sdll incomplete. Fortu¬ 
nately the letter from Lord Hastings arrived six 
weeks too late. 

Meanwhile, the administrative genius of Raffles 
was doing its work. Tliough a servant of the Com¬ 
pany, he abolished monopoly; and Singapore be¬ 
came a free port for all ships. Magistrates were 
appointed irrespective of colour or nationality. 
Chiefs were invited to assist in legislation, on 
the condition that no regulation should be incon¬ 
sistent with British law. Gambling houses were 
prohibited. Slavery was s oppressed; and rcspec table 
citizens, of all religions and nations, admitted as 
jurors. This, too, at a time when, even in England, 
no Deist, Mohammedan or Jew could serve on a 
jury. Small wonder that Raffles was mistrusted by 
the Company, 

Singapore sprang into prosperity. And a mere 
seaside village—a nest of pirates—became within a 
year a law-abiding prosperous community with a 
rapidly increasing trade. 

But that Singapore to-day is not a Dutch colony, 
and that the key to China seas is in a British 
Admiral’s pocket, Th anks are due to Sir Stamford 
Raffles alone. 

For five years Singapore was governed from 
Bencoolen. Sumatra was then handed over to the 
Dutch, and Raffles left for England. He sailed on 
February a, 1824 — the first anniversary of Sir 
E, West’s arrival in Bombay—taking with him an 
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enormous collection of wild animals, Arnot^ the 
deported editor of the Cakutta Joartmly was also on 
board. The ship was burnt. Its loss was described 
by an eye-witness in a letter to the India Ga^tU. 
The letter, written by a Dr. Tylor, appears to have 
escaped the notice of Sir S. Raffles’ biographers. 

The writer says, “A red light was seen gleaming 
faintly, then vividly, over the atmosphere in the 
direction where the Fame had last been observed. 

. . . At It A.M. boats were seen filled with people 
far out at sea. As a boat reached the shore, ‘Is 
Sir Stamford safe?* was shouted from all mouths, 
and ‘Yes’ in reply hailed with debght. . . , The 
fortitude of Sir Stamford alone was the means of 
preserving all their lives. He gave his orders with 
the utmost promptitude and coolness, and ordered 
the boats to be lowered at the critical moment, for 
one instant later would have been attended with 
total destruction” (from the etplosion of the 
magazine). 

“All on board the ship were then admitted into 
the boats, with only one compass, and scarcely any 
clothes; and they all reached Bencoolen in safety, 
after having been about thirteen hours at sea in two 
open boats. Had the current set off the land and 
carried them to sea, they must have been driven 
to Engano,^ where their fate would have been worse 
than death, . . . The whole of the splendid collec¬ 
tions made by Sir Stamford Raffles and his invaluable 
MSS., plate and jewels have been destroyed. . . . 
The pleasure 1 received at seeing them rescued from 

^ 0[i« of the MTid l Sunda ulandi south of Sumatra. 
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destruction was inexpressible. In every &ce, Euro¬ 
pean, Hindoo, and Malay, appeared to beam 
gladness and joy. . . 

Nothing daunted, Raffies seems to have formed 
a seccmd collection with extraordinary energy. With 
this he arrived safely in England in August 1824, 
and the following year, with the help of Humphry 
Davy and others, founded the Zoological Society 
with its Regent's Park menagerie. 


CHAPTER Vm 


AmvdJ of Sir Charles Cbambcr? at Bombay—Establishmeiit of tht 
Supmne Court of Bombay—Mortality among the King’s Judges 
—Dephortation oFMt. Fair; true cause of Elphimtone^a acdoa^ a 
aide blow at the King's Judges. 

Lady West's Joumai [May iSa^-Manch 1035 ):'—PrevaJence 
of cholera; triab of Furopcans; water famine; deathii of Sir 
Chiistopber Puller, Sir Willingham Fmnklinp Sir Francii Baylryj 
Lady Franklin; arriv'al of Sir Ralph Rice; murder of Mr. 
Thackeray; expedition to^Goa; retum to Btjmbay. 

To return to affairs of Bombay. Friendship be¬ 
tween Mr. Elphinstone and Sir £. West, strained 
by the Erskine testimonial, and by the determination 
of the Recorder to be impartial in all suits between 
Europeans and Indians, was now partly restored. 
Elphinstone, Lady VVest tells us, "courts Edward in 
every way,"^ and the judge is ready to meet the 
Governor’s advances. The prospect, too, of place 
among the many offices of the new Supreme Court 
with its three judges helped to lay party spirit; and 
in the meantime there was always at hand, for the 
consolation of antagonistic Bombay society, oppor- 
ttmity for petty annoyance; such as sending the 
judge in to dinner at the tail of the guests, and 
placing him so that when ladies lefi the table he 
should find himself between Mr. Norton, the 
aggressive Advocate-General, and some other mem¬ 
ber of the hostile ffiedon. Still, on the whole, life at 
Bombay went smoothly during the spring of 1824. 

^ Letter &uni La^y West tn Mn. LaoTp 7^ 
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On the 6th of May the ship Duke of Torky with 
the second judge on board, was sighted. Sir 
Charles Harcourt Chambers (Fellow of Trinity 
CoUcge, Cambridge, and nephew of Sir Robert 
Chambers, Dr. Johnson’s friend) was an able 
lawyer, and free from taint of time-service. His 
arrival had been anxiously expected, and before he 
landed, messages and invitations were sent to him, 
and attempts made to prejudice him against the 
Chief Justice—^all to no purpose. Sir G. Chambers 
examined for himself the state of the Law Courts, 
and cordially supported his colleague. 

On the 8tli of May 1824, the Supreme Court of 
Bombay was established. Oaths were taken; guns 
were fired; and the two judges, wisely wearing 
“their small wigs” on a hot May day, began at once 
the work of the Court, 

The arrangements for the Court of Small Causes, 
and all the measures carried out by Sir E, West, 
received the approval of Sir Charles Chambers; and 
the newly appointed Chief Justice had the gratifica¬ 
tion of receiving letters from the President of the 
Board of Control in England, on his “meritorious 
exertion and praiseworthy conduct in regard to 
Mr. Erskine.” 

But to counterbalance this came news of the 
seriotis illness of Sir Charles Grey at Madras, and 
of the sudden deaths of Sir Christopher Puller at 
Calcutta, of Sir Willingham Franklin at Madras,^ 
and of Sir Francis Bayley, two months after his 
arrival, at Penang—^all King’s Judges and friends 

^ S« JiiM n, 140* 
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of Sir E. West—and of the death too of Lady 
Franklin and her infant daughter.^ 

Meantime, as Lady West says, "the judges were 
to have no rest,” In July 1824, during a long 
lawsuit, an incident occurred which ended with 
the banishment of Fair, editor of the Gazette. 

Sir E. West is credited by the author of Glimpses of 
Old Bombay with this severe sentence;^ but Fair, as 
will be seen, was sent home by Elphinstone, not by 
the judges—ostensibly, because he refused to apolo¬ 
gise to Sir Charles Chambers for misrepresentation, 
in reality, because the Directors had refused to 
renew his licence to stay in India. 

It appears that when the Court was sitting, a 
young civil servant, Shaw by name, ordered a 
native usher to bring him pens and paper.® The 
official replied that he had been stationed where 
he was by the judge’s orders, and could not leave, 
but that a sepoy would bring what was required. 
Thereupon Shaw struck the usher a heavy blow on 
the temple. A writ for contempt of Court was 
issued against Shaw, and as a matter of course 
Norton, the “loud-voiced” Advocate-General, was 
asked by the judge to conduct the prosecution. 
Norton replied that he was not bound to prosecute 
offenders against the Court unless ordered to do 
so by the Governor, and that he had accepted a 
retainer for Mr. Shaw—thus gaming not only a 
fee wluch he would Iiave missed, but an opportunity 

‘ Oet. 3, p. 145. an«l Dee, s, p. i^. 

> Tbc case is fepcrtcd both Lq the GocdXf and Owietial 

and riva a good iiM of life at Bombay at tiiH tbnt* 

^ Set Diary ,la to m, AuguiL 35, and Sept, 10 and i r. 
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of attacking^ the judge. The trial proceeded. Shaw 
w'as found guilty, dealt with leniently by the judges, 
and fined one rupee. 

Throughout the trial the Bombay Gazeltet of which 
Mr. Warden, Member of Council, was the chief 
proprietor, put its own colour and made its own 
comments on the proceedings. To this Sir E. West 
called the attention of the Governor, and the 
Governor undertook to reprimand the editor. The 
latter part of the trial was presided over by Sir 
Charles Chambers, who wrote to Elphinstone com- 
plaining that he had been misquoted and mis¬ 
represented in the Gazette. As honourable men the 
judges themselves could not prosecute Fair in the 
King’s Court, and act at the same time as plaintiff 
and judge. 

Elphinstone upon the receipt of the letter de¬ 
manded from Fair an immediate and public 
acknowledgment of the misstatements, and an 
ample apology to Sir Charles Chambers. Fair 
offered to insert an apology in the Gazette^ together 
with a report of that part of the trial which had 
been omitted. 

The Governor replied that the proposed apolt^ 
was not sufficiently explicit—that Fair had forfeited 
his claim to the protection of the Government— 
that his licence to reside in the East Indies would 
be withdrawn—that he must leave at once, or give 
security in 30,000 rupees to leave within three 
months. Fair replied that it was impossible for 
him to give such security. He was then handed 
over to the magistrate of the police, hurried on 
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board the Company's ship London, and within a 
month of receiving the first letter from Bombay 
Castle shipped for England by a long sea route. 
Fair fired a shot as he left ^mbay by publishing 
the Governor’s letters.^ 

The following extracts give the pith of tlie 
correspondence ■— 

CEJnCKAi^ &OM?AY CmTLEj 

Ang. 18^4. 

T& C- X Falr^ 

EEitor of 

Sift, — ^Thc Governor in Council has observed with sur- 
prise the publication in the last number of the Co^eiie of a 
report calculated to lower the character of the Honourable 
the Supreme Court. In addidon to the disrespectfui in¬ 
sinuations apparent on a mere perusal of that ardcLej he 
is informed by the Court that it contains many mis¬ 
representations of the proceedings, by the omission of 
some passages and the inserdon of othera, tending alto¬ 
gether to give a very false impression of the spirit in which 
those proceedings were conducted. 

If this article was prepared subsequently to the receipt 
by you of my letter of the 9th, it must be considered as an 
open defiance of the Government, and will leave the 
Governor in Council no choice but immediately to enforce 
the penalty, announced in that letter, by cancelling your 
licence to remain in India. . . , Although he is not pre¬ 
pared to proceed at once to the full extent which the case 
might justify, he can only exercise liiis forbearance on 
condition of an immediate and public acknowledgment 
of the misstatements, and an ample apology for having 
given them publicity. 

The acknowledgment and apology must be full and 
explicit, and must be transmitted to the Secretary's Office 
within three days.—‘Your obed, servant, 

J. Parish, See. to Goo. 

^ The wlkalt ctirTEipaod^iie ii given in the Oriirtliwf of the time. 
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Boubur Ca$tiC| J&14. 

To C. J. Fair, Esft. 

Sm^_ . . . Tbe repeated declarations of the Court that 

there was no intention to treat Mr. Shaw with harshness 
arc omitted [in the Ga^etU^ and the whole of the latter 
part of the proceedings in which he was shown particular 
indulgence is suppressed. The result of these omissions, 
together with other passages imperfeedy reported, is to 
produce a false impression as to the temper and feelings 
of the Court, and this effect is still more dircedy attempted 
by an allusion to the personal demeanour the Judge^ 
on the bench; such an allusion which in all circumstances 
would have been disrespectful, could only have been 
introduced for the purpose of lowering the character of 
the Court, and is considered by the Governor in Council 
to be peculiarly reprehensible. . . . —Yourobed. servant, 

J. Parish, Sec. to Coo. 


BOKRAY CAm*, Aug. «4, 1824. 

To C. J. Fair, Efft. 

_ . . . The Governor in Council caunot discover 

in yom replying to his desire that you would send a draft 
of an apology for hU consideration, by requesting that he 
would propose one for yours, any sign of that anxiety to 
meet his wishes which is professed in another part of your 
letter. . , . The Governor in Council observes that you 
have in this letter acknowledged a considerable omission; 
and that the publication of your opinion as to the feelings 
oftheJudge»was obviously neither requisite nor respectful. 
He is therefore at a loss to conceive on what ground you 
can refuse to acknowledge that your report was inaccurate, 
and to express your regret ... 

The Governor in Council expects that whatever apology 
you make may be so explicit as to effectually temtwe the 
impression above alluded to, and he directs me to mfonn 
y0U;,that imlpss such an apology is immediately transnutted 

I Sii GhAils ChAniliST*' * 
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to me he wiU proceed, without further notice, to remove 
you from this country,—our most ohed, servant, 

J, Parish, S<£^ to Cm. 

BOMIAY OsTLS, a8 (1844), 

T« C,J,Faiii, E*(l. 

Sir, _ , . . 1 have received instructions to inform you 

that the apology offered by you is entirely unsatisfactory, 

. , , 1 have, therefore, in command from the bon. the 
Governor in Council, to notify to you, that you have m 
the judgment of the Governor forfeited your claim to the 
countenance and protection of the Government of this 
Presidency, and X am directed to declare to you that 
permission to remain in India is withdrawn from the 30th 
of this months and that after the 30th of this month you 
will, if residing in India, be proceeded against according 
to law.—Your obed. servant, J, Parish, Sec. to Cm. 

Boubay, Aag. S9> *844, 

To J. Fajuih, Esq., Sk* ta G», 

Sir,— . . , I was honoured last evening with your 
letter advising me that the hon. the Governor in Council 
has been pleased to declare my licence to reside in the 
East Indies to be void from to-morrow. ... To this 
decision of the Government I have, of course, no altci^ 
native but to submit myself without reserve; but it is of 
so much importance to me to know whether I am expected 
to embark by the first opportumty that offers, or if a 
reasonable period will be allowed me to settle my aflfairs, 
that I trust 1 shall stand excused for requesting you wiU 
have the goodness to obtain for me the necessary informa¬ 
tion on these points. . . . —Your most obed. servant, 

C, J. Fair. 


W. A. MorOam, Esq., Hon. CompRay'i Solidinr. 

Sir,_ I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 

advising me of the instructions you had received from the 
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hon* the Governor m Council . . . respecting my trans* 
mission to the Uni ted Kmgdora^ and proposing me certain 
condidoaSf on complying with which permission mil be 
given to me to remain in India until the 30th of November* 
subject however to the contingency of being obliged to 
quit this country before tliat period. 

For the fulfilment of this engagement you require 
security in the penalty of twenty thousand rupees for 
myselfj and ten thousand rupees for two securities, who 
must be inhabitants of Bombay. 

It is my duty to state that the security you have thought 
it right to require of me is of such a nature and amount* 
that I feel it not only impossible to comply with it in my 
own pciMn, but equally so in respect to the few friends I 
have at Ihi^ place* and that T must in consequence prepare 
myself for the only other alternative left me. . , , — 
Your most obed,* C. J. Fair. 

Stpt^ a, iSa4- 

HX.S+ BciDlbdy HorboLir, 

Sir,—^F ollowing the orders of Govcminciit, and War¬ 
rants of the hoc, the Governor to the Magistrate of Police, 
I am now a prisoner on board H.C.S. London. And though 
I have considered it desirable on every account not to offer 
any sort of resistance, or to raise any question of law, I 
should be wanting in justice to myself if I were not thus to 
avow my belief that the whole of the proceedings against 
me on this unfortunate occasion are illegal, and more 
particularly my transmission to the United Kingdom, in 
a ship not bound direct to that quarter, f desire therefore 
to enter my protest against these proceedings. . . . —^Your 
most obed., C. J. pAtn. 

Elphinstone^s sudden friendliness to the King’s 
Court, his anxiety to uphold its dignity, and harsh¬ 
ness to the editor of a paper on the side of the 
Bombay Government, must have puzzled the 
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judges. Neither Sir Edward West nor Sir Charles 
Chambers had demanded the deportation of Fair. 
In a letter written shortly afterwards from Bombay, 
“An Old Indian” says: “Why Mr. Elphinstone 
should have preferred sending the unfortunate 
editor home to the obvious one of requiring Mr, 
Warden (the proprietor of the Bombay Gazitte) to 
dismiss him, it is difficult to understand; for it is 
certain that Sir Charles Chambers never suggested 
any measures for the adoption of the Government. 
He merely stated the fact of the misrepresentation 
to the Governor, who of his own accord adopted 
the measure of sending Mr. Fair home.” 

Nor is there any evidence that an apology was 
required by Sir Charles Chambers. 

Then there is the e.\traordittary silence of Warden, 
chief proprietor of the paper, and friend of Elphin¬ 
stone. TTie whole proceeding remains incompre¬ 
hensible until we turn to a letter in Colebrooke’s 
Lift of Elpkifistom,^ 

There Elphinstone confesses “The truth is he” 
(Fair) *Vas before” (the Shaw trial) “under orders 
firom the Court of Directors to be sent home. . . 

So the true history of the banishment of Fair, like 
that of Elphinstone’s settlement of the Deccan, only 
comes to tight tong after the event. 

It was an act of considerable diplomatic skill, 
not of a very high order. It is impossible, for 
instance, to imagine Lord WiUiam Bentinck being 
capable of such subtlety. Fair was sent home 
because Elpliinstonc had received an order to that 

^ VciL IL p. 166. 
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efTect from England, but Elphinstone seized the 
opportunity of transporting him with apparent 
harshness/ ostensibly because Sir Charles Chambers 
complained that the newspaper of which Fair was 
editor had misreported the proceedings of the Court, 

By this piece of finesse Elphinstone was enabled 
to appear in the light of one who magnanimously 
upheld the lights of those who were often opposed 
to him; and, at the same time, to transfer all the 
odium of the proceeding on to the heads of the judges 
of the King’s Court. So that even Silk Buckingham 
wrote to Sir Charles Chambers: “What! a British 
Judge, sent expressly to India for the purpose of 
protecting individuals from tyranny ... to ask 
that law be set aside, and an act of despotism 
exercised.” 

And years afterwards Colebrooke, after quoting 
Elphinstone’s letter, concludes rather illogically: 
“It has been seen that one of the fint acts of the 
Court was to appeal to the Executive to deport an 
unfortunate editor/’* 

And still further from the truth, the author of 
Glimpses of Old Bombay deliberately states that Sir 
Edward West himself “deported Fair.”* 

FROM LADY WESTS JOURNjVL 

8, 1824. Sir Charles and Lady Chambers landed 
yesterday. He is a plain man, and his wife was never out 

k Tbc ha wai dqC quite io gtmt flJ it Bcefliftd, 

letter that the proprielDf? oC ihc pwf were rewiy 10 provide for 
Fair A[ home if he refuM to apologue.. Colcbitioke'j lift 0/ Eiphmiieiu, 

ii. 

■ Vol. ii p+ 17S. ^ See page 33+ 
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of Scotland til) she manned; , . . having been sca-iSidc all 
the way, so weak and delicate* We have also a Cousin 
of hers, a litde child of eighteen months old, staying vwith 
us; a Mr. Hopkins (his wife died on board), two English 
maids—soldiers’ wives—^an English clerk, so that we are 
over full. 

May to. The Judges have been in Court, and decided 
the Precedence;' they wore their small Wigs. They must 
meet every day to settle Fees, and look into business. 
Edward receiv^ a delightful letter from ffolkes, announ* 
dng dear Charlotte's* safety in the birth of a third son in 
December. 

May 15. Lady Chambers drove out last night, and 
seems all the better for it; she seems very good-humoured, 
and pleasing, and to be ddighted with our attention. 1 
hope she will be able to see some People on Monday. 

A/fly 16. Martin West is here. He is very little grown, 
but has the same expression of countenance, only looking 
more healthy and weather-beaten, and most polite and 
pleasing manners; he seems to have met with universal 
kindness and attention at Calcutta, and everywhere. 

May so. The Small Cause Court held to-day, and Sir 
Charles much pleased with it, and astonished at the 
Banisters' presumption in finding fault with it. 

May 25. Sir Charles has a smart attack of fever; he 
has l^cn bled, and takes calomel every two houis; the 
poor soul has been much frightened. 

31. We had a man attacked last night with 
cholera. Edward went himself with him to the Dis¬ 
pensary, saw him bled, and take 20 grains of Calomel; it 
is now raging dreadfully amongst the Natives, 60 die in 
a day, but it has at present attacked very few of the 
Europeans. The want of water is now very great. 

Jam 1. Our poor man is better, quite safe. The 
Government have opened medical Depots in many Places, 

' The baunstm Iwl a Idng ditpute at to tb« pneedence of Mr. Morlcy, 
who had not bcca citted to an Inn in Eaglaod. 

t Lady flblkcs, Lady Weit‘t uHcr-in.law. 
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and stationed Native Doctors to be in constant attendance* 
Yesterday wc dined again at Parell^^ to meet Golond and 
Mrs. Macdonald just arrived from Madras. He expected 
to go to Persia, but the king not receive a Compariy's 
servant. She speaks ver>' pleasingly both of the Greys 
and Franklins, and is a pleasing woman; we having 
no finery made the day pass much less rormally than 
usual. 

June 3* Our servant is quite recovered j and so arc our 
invalids,* but they never come do^vn to brealdast,. and 
as visiting begins here soon after 5> I know not what they 
will do. 

Jam 8. The Dunera is just come in, and has brought 
us innumerable letters, one from Mr* Wynn^ the most 
flattering and compliment-ary that could be written on 
Edvp aid's meritorious exertions and his praiseworthy and 
steady firm conduct in regard to Mr* Erskinc* It is quite 
delightful to see how^ well the two judges get on together; 
Sir Charles approves of everything Edward has done. 

June It. We were panic-struck yesterday, for within 
one hour Edward had letters from Calcutta and Madras 
to announce the deaths of Sir Christopher Puller^ and Sir 
Willingham Franklin,* the former from fever and the latter 
from cholera, I have great apprehensions for his poor 
wife, they were such an attached couple. In this insulated 
place 1 cannot express what our sensations have been to 


^ About mila from Bombayi tbc Goverpor's country rakJenoe. 
El^uutOnc aiso builE ^ bungalow at MftlabaJ Foint- 

* Sir G- axid Lady Chambers, ...... j - 

» SLf C, PiiUcr, a sdiolar of high attaiomei^ti, of singl™** aodiw^ 
pUciiy of mind Bnd high morHlLiy,^ left a large praowte oa ibc QjdonI 
ebrewt; airivcd as Chief Justice in Kiog^s CatL^, April 

and died Eve wMb after Sanding. Ho iied 

taicn the Um^Traity pjwe for L^tiJi vcrac at OxTsntl, li a pCHtrait 

of him in the Plrovml'i Lodec at Eton. 

* Sir W. Fmfildm, judge in the King’s Goiirt at MsuIkh. scalar 

Cnfpus, and fdJow of Oriclp Csford, was lihe his bcotlMJ. the tnuraid 
Arc&Trtplorcr* aod like hb Sir E a man of and ^ 

honour. Hii diary * in ihe poMesaMm of bis grandmn, Mr, Wdlmgb^ 
Etawndeyi Bbtywi that he arrived ai Madras m Oct. iMfl^wad dmiog _ 
abort life there did wbat was po«ubk i* promote the cfflcitflcy Of tbe 
Oem^ 
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lose two Friends in one day, and Sir W'illingham had been 
so kind in writing to Edward in all h» difficulties* 

June 13. A Fire in the Bazaar yesterday; 16 lives lost 
by the explosion of gunpowder and huts innumerable 
destroyed. The accounts of cholera are most alarming at 
Madras; and also the progress the Burmese are making. 
It is said that Lord Amhenst is in a fright, and gives up 
everything to Sir Ed. Paget, and the merchants want to 
pul their money into Fort St. George. 

June 16* Took a long drive to Malabar Point to call 
on Mr., Mrs., and the Miss Elphinstoncs. 

June 17. Sir Charles Grey, Edward hears, has had a 
severe attack of cholera, but is out of danger. Poor Lady 
Franklin tolerably composed, but cannot leave India before 
January, on account of her confinement. Lady Chambers 
still invisible from prickly heat. 

June 20. We have had 21 guns fired for the taking of 
“Rangoon,” and the Gazfltf as pompous as if it had been 
a second battle of Waterloo. Young Plillcr very ill at 
Calcutta. It is to be hoped that he w'ill recover, or what 
will become of poor Lady Puller. 

June 30. People like to foretell evil, and now talk of 
there being no Monsoon, which would occasion a want of 
water; the Cattle will die and there will be a famine; but 
I dare say it will come in time to avoid such calamities. 

July 6. The Monsoon is, I am happy to say, set in, 
and the thermometer only 80'. We dined yesterday at 
Mr. Prendergast’s, and met the usual party. 

July 12. -A long tiresome case came on in chambers, of 
tlie Lcckic family; the Judges seem to have no rest. 

July 21. To-day a Mr. Shaw, a Chilian, a witness in 
the Lcckic case, struck one of our Chobdais in Court for 
no reason. This is called a Contempt, which deserves 
punishment, and the Sheriff is ordered to bring up the 
Gentleman to-morrow.^ 

July 22. Mr. Shaw has been in Court, and the Advocatc- 

I Xbi» caie Cfided in lie baniBlwnenl of Fair. Set p, 131. 
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General has accepted a Retainer for him, which has 
produced an inquiry to the Government as to his duties. 
All these things make me very nervous, though they are 
quite necessary. Sir Charles is, if possible, more par¬ 
ticular and anaious for the rights and dignity of the Court 
than Edward. We heard yesterday of an dopetnent ^ 
tween hliss Elphinstonc and Captain Macdonald, which 
had taken place the evening before. To-day a licence 
has come for them. They were married by a Catholic 
Priest, and were, I understand, assisted by the Mother. 

Jdy 24. To-day the Sessions commenced, Edward 
made a very short Charge to the Jury, alluding chiefly to 
the increase of gentlemen for the Grand Jury, as the 
Mayor and Aldermen are now liable to serve; and also 
to a murder committed on a (Bheel) robber by Lieut. 
Fenwick. Under other circumstances he might have made 
a fine speech, but aU subjects arc tender on^, and Mr. 
Norton took the opportunity of making a motion to abuse 
the Master in Elquity, Mr. Fenwick, in which he was 
quite ivrong, and was so told by both the Judges. 

July 26. The Judges were in Court from ii tiU i 
past 5, and were quite tired. The Louden just arrived 
from St. Helena and England; loth of March; no letters; 
but wc heard that the Stewarts went on to England. 

July 27. 15000 Moorsmen (illegible) have met this 
morning to pray on the Esplanade for rain, and thb is 
their 4th day of fasting. It is a very pretty right from the 
Windows, as they arc aU habited in white, except their 
turbans, and have numberless colored The Arabs 

have also prayed and fasted. 

July 30. To-day was the trial for murder against Lieut. 
Fenwick for having hung a Bhed. The trial lasted from 
11 to a J past 6. The Jury found him guilty, but the 
Judges will not hang him, and indeed think he may get 
off on something of the jurisdiction. I am told that 
Edward summed up uncommonly w’cll, and will give 
Judgment when the Sessions arc over, A very crowded 
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and hot Court. There was so much curic^ity and anxiety 
about itj as it was so cool and cruel a mujrderj hanging 
the Man to a Tree like a Dog.^ 

July 31. Tchday die Sessions finished ; a work of hand 
labour in this country. Edwand sijis ail the cases so 
completely. Batt* was at a delightful Dance last evening; 
it was a meeting of good company, good music and 
excellent supper. 

12. The weather very cool and pleasant, but not 
enough rain to be of any use. The Governor begins to be 
alarmed, and consulted Edward as to what Government 
could do in the went of a fantinc, which he begins to 
dread,® 

Aug. 17. The misrepresentation of the proceedings in 
Court continue in the Gaz^tU newspaper; last Wednsday 
Sir Charles was attacked. He has commenced a corre¬ 
spondence with Mr. Elphinstone on the subject, I think 
some curious discoveries as to the proprietors will be 
made. Edward has often complained, now 1 trust it will 
be rectified. 

Aug, 21* The Chambers' have hired a very nice cool 
House in the Country 4 miles off. I hope they will not 
Leave us dll very near her confinement, as we shall miss 
them very much. The weather now wet and damp 
enough to please any one, Wc have been quite busy 
putting up a Punka in one of our drav^ing-tooms, but now 
the weather reminds mo of dear Tunbridge Wells, so 
damp and chill. 1 long for a fire—themiomctcr 75*. 

S£pt. 6. The L&Ttdon Indiaman sails to-day, and takes 
away Mr. Fair,^ the editor of the Gazette newspaper, 

SepL 8. Edward has been to attend a meeting of the 

* The judget decided ihat tlw event cHOiirred oimidc the limitB of ihtir 
juriidietjiiHi. 

■ Lsdy maid. A r&ithfd urvajitp who afttrwardi 

the orphxn child of ihc Wati tn Eo^huid. 

* EJphliutone liten^nb repaired the and npciKd sonie new welU 

in the TiEandp and a native addrefl headed by Hornu^ Bonmijcc^ a 
genuine vnic of thanbp wai presented to him. 

* See page 136. 
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Native School, and has been elected Vice-President of it. 
We heard yesterday of the death of poor Commodore 
Grant at Penang on the 25th. 1 really r^ct him, he 
seemed such a friendly and worthy man. People in 
England will think India quite fatal, as a Bishop,^ two 
Judges, and a Commodore have died since our arriv^. 

Sept. 10 Term began to-day, and Mr. Shaw's business 
was again brought on, and as usual Mr, Norton was 
excessively insolent, and the Judges obliged to put him 
down. Edward was, I hear, cool and firm, but Sir 
Charles a little warm. 

Sept. II. To-day Eld ward gave judgment on Mr, Shaw 
very coolly and deliberately. He was only fined a rupee. 
He and his party did not seem much pleased, as it was 
proved a contempt of Court. I am glad it is concluded. 

SepL 13. Term seems to be going on quietly. The 
barnslcrs are so frightened at Edward having received an 
official letter from the E.I.C. Directors to know how many 
banisters he would wish to have licensed. 

Sept. 16. Another dreadful, close, hot night. I was 
devoured w'ilh Mosquitoes, which now swarm in the 
country' and still consider me a delicacy, I never escape 
them. Poor creatures are arriving from Cuich, w'hcre 
there has been a ivant of grain and water'—and will sell you 
a child for three rupees, or for rice. What a horrible idea. 

Sept. 28. Wc dined yesterday with the Governor at 
Parcll. I sat at his left, as the Bride, Mrs. Macdonald, 
was at his right, and was introduced and talked a good 
deal to a Persian, who was just arrived. He is nephew to 
the last ambassador we had in London, and seems to have 
travelled a great deal and to be an intelligent man. 

Oct. 3. Lady Chambers confined to-day. 1 felt dread- 
fiilly rired and anxious. I never left her for 18 houis. 
Edw'ard has heard from Sir Ralj>h Rice at Madras, He 
b coming from thence by Land, and hopes to be here in a 

r Biibop MiddlctGD, fini Subop at Coleutis. Arrived Ncvetnbcr i3i4, 
Afld died July, tBftsi. 
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month. He mentions with sorrow and dismay the death 
of poor Lady Franklin the day before (Sept. 22) , six days 
after the birth of her infant. Poor thing—the loss of her 
Husband and Child had quite broken her heart. What a 
sad annihilation of that familyj to herself I doubt not a 
happy event. The two poor htde children must be taken 
home. To-day Mr. Norton purposely drove against Sir 
Charles Chambers, no doubt to insult him. However^ 1 
hope it will pass off, as I long for a litde peace, and so does 
Edward; difficult v^ith such an AhG.^ 

OcL 14, To-day the Sessions begin* and Edward paid 
Sir Charles the compliment of mating him charge the 
Jury. They tried 5 prisoners out of 8, all slight offences. 
It appears that the shght punishments Edward inflicts 
dimlmshes the number of the prisoners. 

Oct. 15. Sessions finished to-day* unparalleled in short- 
Dffis. We send for suit water for our ablutions. I wish 
every one would do the same,^ 

Oct. 23. Edward has been unwell for a day or two. 
This morning he has been profusely bled, and has taken 
plenty of medicine. These attacks in this country make 
one very anxious. In another fortnight wc hope for cool 
weather. We have had wind, thunder, hghtning, and 
what they call “Elephanta”®^ four or five nights. 

OcL Sir Ralph Rice arrived this morning at a 
quarter past 6. He has taken the Oath and his scat in 
Court. 

Aisp. I. We dined to-day at Sir Charles Chambers, and 
rejoiced to see Lady Chambers at the head of her table. 
Edw^and has gone tliis morning to call on Mr. Elphinstone 
on hb return from the Ghauts, and to return Col. Rupert's 
\isiL 

JVbp. 16. One hears of nothing but disturbances all 
over the country. Poor Mr. Thackeray murdered at 
Kittoor, and the people rising in many Places; all, it is 

^ AdvtKfite-Goiaml. * During wat^r faminf. 

* A Fentigu^ wnrd ^ the wind which irftniiiEita the nLOfuocrt. 
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supposed, in consequence of the ill-advised attack on 
Rangoon, 

Capt, Tucker of the Ganges dined with m 
yesterday to talk over our going down with him as far as 
Colombo, as be has 3 best Cabins vacant to that Place. 
We should enjoy it amazingly if we could ensure getting 
back for the Sessions on the 26th Jan. 

Dec. i. The Chambers arrived to-day bag and baggage 
for Lady Chambers to be churched and the young lady 
to be christened. I am to stand godmother. Poor Mr, 
Ayrton* is dead, having just settled his affairs, and taken 
his passage to England. 

Dec. a. We heard to-day of poor Sir Francis Baylei,'’s* 
death at Penang on the 20th of October; really quite 
avbful and melancholy to Edward, as this country seems 
the grave for all his Friends. How thankful we ought to 
be for our health and happiness. Edward has just received 
a letter from Gilbert® to tell him how highly his conduct 
is approved and appreciated by the Board of Control, and, 
as a proof, Mr. Wynn has written to offer him the Chief 
Justiceship of Madras; and that Mr. Norton is un¬ 
equivocally condemned. I need scarcely add how happy 
and light this has made our minds, and we are not a little 
anxious for the next Ship from England to bring us 
Mr. Wynn’s and many other letters. 

Z>ff, 5. On board the Canges. We are a small party. 
Everytliing about the Ship seems neat, well arranged, and 
comfortable. 

Dec, 7. Had it not been for Mosquitoes, Cockroaches, 
and Ants I should have slept very wdl. We sailed so 
quick, we arrived off Goa* at 12 o’clock; at 2 o’clock the 


^ All iblc ftDlidtoc. ^ „ _ , 

* Sir Francki Baylcy vrai appGiiiied R^cEdn(lc^ of PoiiMig» lOj 

iBaa. He Arrived abom AuguU 44. iBa 4 r ^ ^ moBths ttme. 

® Sir E. Wcsl*» bfolber. f u 

* The Portuguese poBoirion of Goa., bdbre the appraaiiK m uk IMtch 
in Iiidia* VM celebrated f^r its cddlilary and eccleaiajucd splenat™. 
By the TniddJe of the cighLoenth contiiry it ™ deserted by nearly dl b^l 
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Adjutajit-Gcncral and the Governor’s AidcHde-Camp 
arrived in two fine boats; one talked bad English, the 
other nothing but Portuguese- At 4 wc left the ship and 
had to sail and row iB miles. The Sea so rough that I 
reaUy felt some degree of alann till we crossed the Bar 
and got into the river* Luckily it was moonlight and the 
view beaudful. Wc found Palankeens ready, and were 
brought to a very cxcelletii House, with a guard of 
Soldiers, and were ushered upstairs quite In Royal style, 
preceded by 6 wax candles, escorted by our Beaux. We 
had our Tea and passed a most comfortable night, almost 
cold. 

Dec^ S. Before we were up wc had an Invitation to go 
and dine with the Governor at 4 o^clock. We have had 
visits from 3 of the great gendemen, who are all oppres¬ 
sively dvil and attentive and were desirous to offer us 
every possible Compliment. Edward has been to pay his 
Compliments to the Governor and hts Lady, and reports 
them both very pleasing People, The view from our 
Window is beaudful, a peep of the River and a Magnificent 
group of Cocoanut Trees beyond. The Government House 
is a large White Building much handsomer than any of 
the Houses at Bombay, with a large space in front of it. 
The Palankeens we have are like Sedan chairs, the bearers 
cany the Poles on the top of the head, instead of the 
shoulder as they do at Bombay* Some are like Boats with 
a straw roof to them and windows to open in the side of 
the roof. 

Dtc. 9. We dined yesterday at the Governor's and 
were received with the greatest possible state. He talks 
English extremely well, and, having served under Marshal 
Beresford throughout the Peninsular War has quite 
English manners grafted on the politeness of a Foreigner. 
The Govmttss is a Woman of high rank from Portugal, 
daughter of the Marquis de Sabouqorza, a very lady-like, 
interesting, pleading Woman* She talked English very 
tolerably* They have 4 very handsome litde girls. She was 
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the only Lady- VVe had an abundance of gentlemen, almost 
all Portuguese. The room where we dined was very large 
with a domed ceiling, and the Pictures of all the Governors 
hung round—the view from it quite beautiful ^French 
windows opening into Balconies and almost overhanging 
the River—^a magnificent expanse of blue Water with 
banks of Cocoa Nut trees, and distant views oflslands and 
hills of all shapes, towering one above another, covered 
with Wood, and White buildings, at the foot of them, 
and at the summit to enliven the already cheerful 
prospect. 

Our dinner in quantity exceeded anything 1 ever saw, 
not an inch of Table Cloth to be seen and all the Dishes 
cut up and brought round, that it makes it endles. This 
was all removed, and then an equal quantity oF fruits, 
cakes and sw'CCt things were put on. The whole ceremony 
took up about an hour and a half. Tlie Gentlemen moved 
from the Table with us and took a Segar so i believe did 
the lady slyly, as she invited me to do so. A Band played 
in the evening, almost all English airs, to which the 
Children waltzed and sang and we became great Friends. 
There is a magnificent Causeway, I suppose 25 A. broad 
and 3 miles long, with long views of wood and Water. It 
must resemble parts of Italy, the beautiful clearness of the 
sky and the c^m serenity of the whole scene; but too 
quiet, 1 should think, as there can be no society; they arc 
all very poor, and there is no Trade, not a Horse or a 
Carriage in the Place. A little misery—receiving visits 
of form from Portuguese Gentlemen, who can speak and 
understand no other language, and sit smiling at each 
other for a quarter of an hour. 

4 o’clock w'e sailed down the river to the Bar and 
landed to see a church on the Banks, beautifully situated. 
More visits from Brigadier-General, Secrctarim, etc., all 
wishing to show us some mark of attention. The Governor 
heard me say I liked Music, so the Band plays ever)- 
evening, and it is really quite annoying; the Guard turns 
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out and beats the drum whenever we pass, and as wc arc 
^eat fidgets, I think they^ must wish us back again at 
Bombay. No Ladies have called—poor Soids—^they arc 
not presentable I bclievcj, and say they are sick. The 
Governor says a convenient excuse. 

Die. 10. We took our Coffee this Morning at 6 and 
went in a boat down to Old Goa ^ attended by one of the 
Governor’s Aid^-dc-Camps. At St, Francis de Xavier 
we saw a splendid Monument of Marble, and were intro¬ 
duced to the Pricsti who was the Chief Inquisitor. He 
seemed a sensible man and could talk a litde French* I 
only w^onder he could talk at all after 45 years' residence 
in such solitude. 

Dec. 11. Three years to-day since 1 had the Misfortune 
to lose the best and kindest of Fathers. God bless him, and 
that we may meet in a better World. This morning we 
called upon the Governor and liis Lady, and found them 
so polite and pleasing, that we stayed two hours. Nothing 
can exceed their attention, fancying tvhat wc can want and 
sending it. 

Dic^ 12 . We got up this morning at 6 o’clock 

to breakfast with the Brigadier-Gciieral de Mello, who 
lives on the Bank of the river near Goa, and for Him to 
escort us to hear grand Mass at the Cathedral. Wc found 
a daughter of his, about 30, who could not speak anything 
but Portuguese. We had breakfast, and went In palan¬ 
keens to the Cathedra], where the Service was badly 
chanted, and no congregadon. It is a fine large Building, 
300 years old, as Goa was taken by the Portuguese in 
1510. I saw the Grand Inqukilor again, and enquired 
how^ long it was since any one had been burnt* He ssdd 
about 60 years* and there used to be from 12 to 20 
sacrificed every year. I was glad to get back to the boat, 
and had a cool row' home and ate a good luncheon at 
I o’clock, There arc a few Tygers about here, eight 
Ieaguef> off; they are so numerous not a week passes 
without a Child b^g carried off. 
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Kittoor^ is only 50 miles from here. We understand 
that the Fort has Surrendered to the English with very 
little bloodshed: the Governor’s Secretary, a Portuguese 
who talks very good English, called upon us to show us 
a splendid view at the top of a Hill, I should suppose as 
beautiful as anything could be^ distant mountains, lulls 
covered with wood, Forts on their summits^ the Sea, 
various rivers, and Islands, in every prospect, with a 
wildness in some parts quite beaudful* I had no idea that 
there were so many as 300,000 souls in the Portuguese 
territory here. The wages arc marvellously low, one 
Rupee a month to most, four to a good servant. The 
People arc stout made, and ugly and dreadfully naked. 

Dec. 13. Edward went out in a boat to Goa, and from 
thence two hours in a Manchillc (Palankeen) to a fine 
l-akt» to shoot Wild Ducks. He came home covered with 
mud, and with three Herons as his afternoon’s sport, but 
delighted with the views he saw. I hope he has not 
suffered from die Sun, but he was rather imprudent in 
shooting at 4 o’clock. 

Dec. 15. We went and sat an hour with the Governor 
and his Lady, who are both particularly well bred, 
pleasing and obliging. He told us his Salary was only 
10,000 Rupees a year, but 6,000 Rupees a year on bis 
return. The Adjutant-General, Don Jos£ de Castro, 
called this morning again, and brought his W'ife to pay 
JM deveirs; quite immense in size, fair and unassuming, 
and not speaking a word of cither French or English. He 
is a really sensible man. 

Dec. t6. At 4 o’clock we started with the Governor, 
and a cavalcade of People, to visit Cabo, an Island, where 
there is always a fine brecae, and so healthy. There is a 
Hospital kept in repair by the English Company. We 
had many soldiers dicre 7 years ago. Upon our return 
we took the Governor’s Family dinner, and Edward 

» Kltiooc^-^ fm»ll piodpEiliiy in tbc Dcctaui. Tjslcn during ihU yi*f. 
The dispute ordK' OC tte qucatioLEl of a fUCCCSVIf to the chief— miui treasunc 
was fciutid In it. 
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played a rubber of whist, and saw some beautiful Chess-' 
Men made from the bones of the HippO]>otamus from the 
Mozambique. 

Dee. iS. Edward got up this morning at 4, to go with 
the Governor to shoot at a Lalte where he said there were 
an abundance of ^\'i]d Ducks, but they alL turned out to 
be Birds like Moor Hens,^ with green legs and brown 
plumage, and another large bird with beaudful purple 
plumage, red legs and beak, and called here Gillino,* 
all said to be good eating and w'hich the Sportsmen in 
this country all shoot sittetg. They breakfasted at an old 
House near the Lake, and were home at Eleven o’clock. 

Dec. 19. The Governor sent a Portuguese to show us 
a curious animal called here a wild cat;’ a hideous black 
thing, with a face like a bat. and an immense long tail, and 
flaps at the sides between the legs, which pull out to a 
great width, which make it resemble a bat, and it seems 
to jump so high, almost as if it flew, and looks wild and 
savage. The man said not; it seemed fond of him and 
feeds on bread, milk, rice. We have had a long and 
intCTCStitig visit from the Chief of the Marine here. Our 
Parsec Servant was obliged to be the Interpreter, 

Dec. ao. Edward rose early and took a walk. I went 
with Madame de Camera to return Donna Curita’s vbit, 
the Adjutant-General’s Lady, a sad-mannered person, as 
they aU seem to be, who have been bom here; Edward 
also went to return some of his visits- We dined at 3, and 
sailed about from 5 till 7; it was very cool and pkasant- 

Dee. 24. Yesterday we left Goa, and really with regret, 
having passed a fortnight so pleasantly; we had a salute 
given us, which Capt, Pepper returned to the Governor. 

Ja^. I, 1825. Not a cheerful New Year's Day; 1 laid 
in bed all day, the ship rolls and pitches, and annoys me 

^ The iiximmoct moorhen has a wide r^ngcj onA h found m IndiaOp as 
m EngUdi fivera and + k ^ ^ ^ 

* Indtau Furplc GaMLode {Parph^io poiv3Ctpham)f one of a famiiy of 
beaudfuliy coloured 

* A Lfui^e flying iquirrel {Pitrvrr^i cffalji 
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more thaxi the Milford ever did. f shall hope never to 
take bat one more voyagCj and that to dear Home, 

2. We arrived within right of the Lighthouse 
early in the morning, bot had such light and contrary 
win^ that we did not arrive at the Court-House till past 
seven in the evenings and the last four nriles rowed in a 
Boat* 

Jiin. 3. We hear from Sir Lionel^ that Little Edward® 
has been very unwell with Fever, We have written to 
desire him to come to us as now^ this dimate b better. 

Jort. 14- We were woke this morning with letters from 
England, just arrived by our dear Edward has 

had a most satisfactory letter from Mr. Wynn in regard 
to the Barristers. About the C. J.® of Madras he knows 
not how to decide. We have had good health here and 
have many friends, Edward has done and is stiU doing 
so much good* The Natives say they shall peddon 
Edward to stay if they think he is likdy to go away, which 
is very gratifying. 

Jan. t8. We have just received more letters by the 
Sarah from Mr. and Mrs* Stewart and Sir Charles Forbes, 
\s^th extracts from newspapers, etc. Every letter seems 
most gradfyiJig* We only regret that the Debate in the 
House of Commons has not appeared in the papers, as I 
understand it was very flattering to Edward.* We had 
34 at dinner yesterday, The Govemor, Sir Keith Jackson, 
Captain Seton^ General Short, Mrs. and Mbscs Wilson, 
Mr* and Mrs. Morlcy, and others. The party stayed dll 
12, so I hope it not very dull. 

Jan. 25. Last night was Sir Ralph Rlce^s® gay Bail and 
Supper. I opened it with him with a country dance, and 
began the quadrille with Mr. Newnham, and I hope 1 did 
my duty* He took me down to supper and gave some silly 

^ Sir Lumd Souths of tiic Foujrth Divi^on of the Arcny 

of the Deccan. 

* Edward Stamp Wcit- ^ Chief Justiceship. 

* Thin ddbaie lutedi two houn, but was tidi reporb^^ xc p, 66, 

* Sir R. Rice left India the foUciwnff year^ and leeiiu to have died ihortly 

sfcfEcTwardi. 
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bad toasts. But on the whole the thing went off cheerfully 
and well. 

Jan. 09. A trial of some Chinamen for a murder lasted 
nearly all day. Edward did not get borne till half-past 
9 at night, and really did not seem very tired, he is always 
so interested in business. 

Jan. 31. A long day, Edward not out of Court till 6. 
We then took a drive and a walk on the Esplanade by 
moonlight. 

Fth. 3. Two years yesterday since we landed. Sir 
Charles has a holiday to-day, and Sir Ralph has not 
attended since Saturday. Edward says the Barristers 
behave well. The Court cannot be in better order, and 
he thinks the Criminal Ckmrt and the Small Cause Court 
are complete. 

Feb. 7. Edward to-day gave judgment on several of the 
most important cases he tried at the Sessions, and was 
obliged to condemn one man to death, which is always a 
most painful and dreadful duty, and one lie feels very 
much. 

Feb. 14. Valentine’s Day, and the Lynn Mart pro¬ 
claimed. Here one day and one season are much like 
another, and the time passes very rapidly. 

March 2. Eidward stiU engaged every day from 10 to 6 
framing and settling the new rules. 

March 12. A beautiful bird was brought in dead. It 
is very laige, witite with a long neck, long red legs, and 
dps of the wings scarlet and black.* I long to have it 
stuffed, but that could not be done. The servant says it 
is good eating. We shall see. 

March tg. The bird was voted strong and not good. 

March 29. Last everting we drove a new horse. It 
went quiet but rather ungainly, as one would say in 
Norfolk. Edw'ard heard to-day from the Bishop of 
Calcutta* declining both ours and Sir Charles Chambers’ 

» The European FlamLnga U Ibund ai tlw Okpe, Oyloc, and Bombay. 

* Bililop Hebcr- 
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iovitation to stay, as he thinks it right to occupy the really 
furnished house ^vemment have prepared for him. We 
have two poor Hamauls* very ill small-pox. We have 

sent them to the native hospital, and I hope they may 
recover. The Cook's mate, a Portuguese, has it, also a 
horse-keeper. They were vaccinated, but I suppose it 
was badly done, and so many arc now ill who fancied 
they were safe, that I believe they will not be easily 
persuaded to have it done to their children. 

Manh 30. A poor Hamaul is dead, and will I suppose 
be burning this evening as is the custom of their Caste. 

^ Tht dsme for il ^cncTfe] 9cr\'Uit in Bombay. 
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Bishop Hcbct's rour months at Bombay— ExpedidDn to Basscm^— 
PoTtuguac nimi—Death of Bishop Hcber; and of hissueossor— 
Letters from Aichdeacon Barnes; accompames Heber; con- 
Hocration of a church; Gtiickwar of Baroda's escort; Heber's 
absence of lelf-conBcioumes!; his greatness r«x>gnlsed by 
Indians; his mBucmce on Bombay society. 

In 1825 the newly appointed Bishop of Galcuttaj 
Dr. Reginald Hcber, formerly Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, held a visitation at Bombay, and remained 
four months in the island. The President of the 
Board of Control had asked him to accept the 
bishopric for the good of India, and his appoint¬ 
ment had been well received. It w'as kno^vn that he 
was a man of profotmd learning, and refmed literary 
taste—^that he had taken the prize for English verse at 
Oxford as well as other prizes^—and the Calcutta and 
Bombay newspapers had published with approval 
some lines written by him, beginning with the words 
“FxomGreenland’sicy mountains. Little could the 
autlior have dreamed of the coming generations of 
school children who would chant those verses! 

Friend of Sir E. West and Sir C. Chambers, the 
Bishop had received invitations from both; but he 
was accompanied to Bombay by another friend, 
the Revd. Dr. Barnes, the first Archdeacon of 
Bombay, an old resident, who had seconded the 
Gtovemor’s vote of a testimonial to Erskine. As 
might have been expected, the Bishop was induced 
to decline the invitations of the judges, and to stay 

*5S 
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in the hoiise prepared for him by the Governor. 
Still, though Bishop Heber must have come to 
Bombay with some prejudice against the judges, 
his visit proved a blessing to all. Lady West, 
sitting at dinner between the Bishop and Sir Charles 
Chambers, finds it “almost England again from 
the maimer and style of behaviour and conversa¬ 
tion.” Elphinstone treats Lady West with marked 
consideration, expresses his regret at having invited 
her to meet ladies of doubtful reputation, and enter¬ 
tains the Bishop “with unremitting kindness, splendid 
hospitality, and agreeable conversation.”^ A picnic, 
lasting five days, is arranged for the Bishop and Mrs. 
Heber. Archdeacon Barnes, the two judges, Lady 
West, Lady Chambers, and eleven others join the 
party,® Visits are made to the Island of Salscite, the 
caves of Kcnnery, and the ruined city of Bassein. 

The expedition was enjoyed by all. Lady West 
says: “Nothing could exceed Mr. Elphinstone’s 
attention; he was my devoted cavaliere smertte the 
whole time. He certainly shines in these parties, 
and I am sure we all regretted that it was Saturday 
and that we must return home.” 

It was after this visit to the ruined churches of 
Bassein that Bishop Heber made the remark—made 
before by Burke in other words—^made since by 
others, “They arc melancholy objects to look at” 
(the Portuguese churches), “but they are monu¬ 
ments nevertheless of departed greatness, of a love 
of splendour, and of a zeal for God, which, if not 

^ Heberts JoHnuif^ voL HL p. g-i- 

» Sir Ralpb Ricct the K^fid pukuc judge, dm mt Appear to 
pan in this c^p^ttion, nor ti hii name mentioned in Heber s JttttfnaL 
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according to knowledge, was a zeal still and a 
sincere one. It was painful to me to think how few 
relics, if the English were now expelled front India, 
would be left behind of their religion, their power, 
or their civil and military magnificence.’ ’ ^ Tlicre was 
some foundation then, for the Bishop’s reflections, 
though surely there is now an answer that England 
has raised monuments more lasting than these in the 
permanent lifting up of the Indian races. “We make 
our appearance,” says Sir W, Hunter, “in the long 
list of races who have ruled that splendid empire, not 
as temple builders like the Hindus, nor as palace 
and tomb builders like the Musalmans, nor as fort 
builders like the Malirattas, nor as church buildeia 
like the Portuguese; but in the more commonplace 
capacity of town builders; as a nation that had the 
talent for selecting sites on which great commercial 
cities would grow up, and who have in this way 
created a new industrial life for the Indian people.”^ 

Never before in recorded history have conquerors 
of an Asiatic race raised the conquered in intellec' 
tual independence, in national aim and ideal, and in 
material prosperity; tunting their vast deserts into 
fertile fields, and banishing famine and war. The 
Portuguese, though they built great churches and 
convents, destroyed temples and mosques, seizing 
their revenues, and converting Hindu and Moslem 
by force. So these ruins, splendid though they are, 
seem but the bones of a self-absorbed ecclesiasticism. 

“The Portuguese,” writes Vambery,^ “came to 

* Bi^p Heber't Jaamai^ %iol, liir gi* 

■ Sir W. HuiiEictp TSf /ndiaa Emptff, p, 44*. 

^ Vamb^fy:. Cuiiifft in £aifera p. i^Ih Ldim!™, 190B. 
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India as robber-knights and crusaders, and looked 
upon all heathen people as enemies of Portugal and 
of Christa Their conduct in India was marked by 
fanaticism and cruelty which put even the actions 
of a Pizarro and Cortes in the shade. The Chris¬ 
tian Catholic missionaries did not hesitate to use 
the most cruel measures in the service of their 
Church, for these pious men had more regard for 
the treasures than for the souls of the poor Hindus. 
It is, therefore, easy to see that Portugal carried the 
seeds of decline and destruction in its own bosom, 
and was bound ere long to disappear from the scene.” 

Monuments, therefore, these ruins surely are— 
but not of departed greatness. 

With much ceremony, soon after the Bishop’s 
arrival, the foundation-stones of the Central Schools 
were laid by Elphinstonc, the Archdeacon, Mrs. 
Heber, and Lady West; and the gentle Bishop had 
caugh t just a litde of his host’s spirit, when, address¬ 
ing Elphinstonc, he said that “it was a grateful 
sight to see the high, the talented, the valorous, and 
the fair unite to grace with their presence the 
education of the poor”; and that he might "indulge 
an honest pride” in expressing his belief that the 
"British are the only people among whom such a 
scene could be exhibited.” ^ 

Still, though the Bishop sat at the feet of Elphin- 
stonc, who tried to persuade him that the “burdens 
of the peasantry” were “less in amount, and 

^ Ifl 1560 the Inquuidciii WM intftKluccd^ Scvmiy-onc wicrc 

bcld at GoAp with 4,04]^ Ci^ vcl. ii. p. 

* forgot to mentuin that at Bombay raw chUd^ arc educated 
by the AmnitM Mi^onary Sodety."—OFimtaf Hfruid, vii. p, 555, 
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collected in a less oppressive manner, than under 
the old Monarchy'^; the fresh moral atmosphere 
created by his four months’ visit must have been 
welcome to all. Well that it was so, for no second 
visit was to be paid. During this unhappy decade 
the lives of bishops were as short as those of King’s 
Judges.® Six months after leaving Bombay, on a 
day on which he had visited a native school, Bishop 
Heber was found dead in his bath. 

Death was said to have been due to apoplexy, 
and it may have been. But tliose who know how 
diificult it frequently is, even at the present day, 
and in England, to be certain of the cause of sudden 
illness, must agree that in India, at that time, 
where Company’s surgeons were few, scattered, 
and imperfectly trained, where sudden death 
frequently followed sudden illness, and was always 
followed by immediate burial, statements as 
to cause of death must often have been mere con¬ 
jecture. 

Lady West says; “We were dreadfully shocked to 
hear of the death of Bishop Heber on the 3rd April. 
I always feared that he would foil a martyr to these 
visitations. I have such a horror of travelling in this 
country. May God preserve my husband to me.” 

Later ps^es of the journal will show that Lady 
West’s forebodings were true. Sir Edward Wrat 
died after a journey, and Heber’s successor. Bishop 
James, during his ^t journey.* 

^ Hcbcr^l Vtil, llL p. 131- 

BUbop Mtddkmn^ Eilbop of Calcutta^ kirived Nov. 1814 and 
died in iSaa., BUhop Heber imvwi in India in 1833 zmd died m 1S26. 
Bishop JhiUjo Arrived m tadla m 1837 Aod died in 1838+ 

* See page 335+ 

IS 
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The following extracts are from letters lent by Sir 
George S, Barnes, K,C*B. They throw an inter¬ 
esting light oji the meeting of an orthodox Arch¬ 
deacon with an unorthodox Bishop:— 

From the Revd. Dr. George Barnes, Archoeacon 
OF Boueav, to Mrs. Barnes, ia England^ 

Bqmisay^ 24IA 1833. 

. . . You know the manner in which Mr. Davis has 
often behaved towards me, and you will not therefore be 
surprised at any new instance of his turbulent spirit—he 
objects now to my preaching in St. Thomas^ and says 
the Bishop has no authority to give anyone leave to take 
the pulpit from him. ... It will be an mteresting ques¬ 
tion to you because you know how much it will engage my 
attentionj and harass me. ... ft is most satisfactory to 
find that ail my friends agree with me in opinion as to 
my right, and commend the forbearance and Chris dan 
temper Vkilh which 1 have acted towards Mr. Davies. 
Mr. Carr^ alone hesitates. Mr. Erskine whose judgment 
I value approves of all I have done. In the mean time 
Mr. Davies has written to the Chaplains in Calcutta, but 
their opinion is of no value . . , Mr. Davies is one of 
die itinerant missionaries engaged by the Church 
Missionary Society. 

The Revd. Archdeacon Barnes to tfu Revd. 

Dr. Frederick Barnes,* Christ Churchy Oxford. 

1623. 

. . . The late Bishop would certainly have suspended 
Mr, Davies by withdrawing his licence, but Heber may 
hesitate as to so decisive a measure. I do indeed hear so 

^ Cam aficrwardj af Boinbay. 

^ Dr. Fr«derick Barits was tub-dean oTCbrbi Churidi from x83d (0 iB6d, 
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mucli from the evartgdicaJ party of the liberalitj of Heber, 
of his support of the Bible and Church Missionary 
Societies, hk travelling about preaching for them . . . 
that I almost fear how he may act , . . but he must 
surely feel and know hi$ high responsible situadon. , . . 
1 cannot think Heber will give any encouragement 
to Mr. Da\ies, and yet I feel he will not act with the 
vigour required to keep such a man in order. 

The Revd. Archdeacon Barnes to 
Mrs. Barnes. 

Bdubav, S3nt Jm. iSa^- 

. . . Is it not lamentable that the Bishop should commit 
himself so weakly in giving away the Archdeaconry of 
Calcutta—as it is 1 believe Haw'tayne* will have the first 
vacancy, whether mine or that of Madras. . . . The 
Bishop is a very able man, and I believe really a very 
amiable one, but in hb manners the very reverse of 
Bbhop Middleton. He b very free and easy, almost 
careless of appearances'—one day walking near the h^llssion 
College with some clergy, they were stopped by a pool 
of mud and water w-hich they knew not how to cross; 
the Bbhop took off hb stockings and shoes and walked 
through to the amusement of all. At a large party at Sir 
F. Machaughten's, the Bishop was walking up and down 
the room with Lady Amherst, and knocked hb head 
against a waUshadc, and spilt the oil on hb coat; he 
immediately took it off and began wiping it with a 
handkerchief, while the bystanders asked: “Who b the 
Bbhop going to fight with?” You may remember how 
anxious the late Bbhop (Middleton) was to contradict a 
report of hb being present at a Notch, where the dancing 
girls are not entirely of decent character. Bbhop Heber 
teUs those who invite him that he likes Notches very 

* Chaplain at Calirutu. Heber says: "1 bad an troporturnty of observ¬ 
ing in goins tmuvd the sebooU . » . with bow much cordiality he (Mr+ 
Hawtaync) wm lecelved, ont only by ihe chikbcui and the Khoolma^ien^ 
but the parental and netghbcmriiig bouachokimp cf whatever rdigkrei." 
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much and is ready to go to all.^ I do not like so great a 
contrast, but still 1 believe Heber to be a very able and 
very excellent man, and I hope for the best from him. 

From tfie Revd. Archdeacon Barnes to 
Mrs. Barnes. 

GuZEHATp Ajfril 

, . . 1 went out orte ^tage to me«i the Bishop (for the 
consecration of a church). It waa about 8 o'clock before 
I got there, and 1 found him arrived before mej he was 
in a small singic-poled tent surrounded with baggage and 
followers; he received me in the kindest manner; his voice 
and countenance were very much what I remember of 
them in coU^e^ about twenty years ago; his manner is 
hurried, active, and most unreserved. . ^ , It was really 
a most interesting event to receive here on the plains of 
Guicrat, the successor of Bhhop Middleton . . . 

Mr. Williams* had sent out to say he would meet us 
with the Guickwar^ near the town. I told the Bishop 
this, and I was sorry to see that he made no proposal to 
change his dress, for he had on a pair of white trousers 
and wore a large white hat, and was as little like a Bishop 
as you can suppose. 1 confes at this moment my opinion 
of him as a man of sound judgment w^as lowered, and 
howwer much 1 admired his talents, hb unaJTccted; and 
affable conversadon, yet I had been bred in too High 
Church notions, and had been accustomed to such great 
attention in such matters in Bishop Middleton that I was 
really annoyed* 

We met Mr. Williams about three milffi from Baroda, 
and soon after came where the Guickwar was waiting 

^ Hcb&r wroic: '^Thc wcmim were, ^ imiAl, uglyi huddled up in 

bundles uT rod pctikoAti; and tbek cxhihiticHi as dull inspid ta 
European taalc u weU could be conceived4 In fact uubody La the room 
Kcincd to pay iltciEi any aiinntion." — Heber^i Jeamat, vul. iiL p. 

* The C^MiEnr. 

* "The Guickwar Is said to be a man of taJmt, who governs hh states 
biimelfp hk ininkti«r having very litllc weight wiih him, and |dverai them 
well and vigerouily.” — Hebert’s Joumn/. 
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for us. He was attended as 1 had seeo him the year 
before with all his great [illegible] elephants, horses, men 
in armour, etc* We had much the same ceremony again, 
the different parlies being drawn up at about 200 yards 
from each other, and advancing as each person was 
presented, until the Guide war himself was introduced. 
He was very neatly dressed in white muslin, with some 
brilliant ornaments round his neck; the whole scene was 
perfectly oriental; and the Bishop was much pleased with 
it, * * * In the evening 1 went in my palankeen to see the 
preparations for the consecration of the Church; the 
Bishop afterwards drove up, dressed as he should be in 
a short cassock. . , . On Sunday the sjoth the building 
was consecrated in due form* * * . We remained at 
Baroda until Thursday the 24th. On the 21st we paid 
a visit of ceremony to the Guictwar; the procession and 
presentations were just as when I attended the dhurbar 
before; he gave the Bishop a very handsome present of 
shawls, jewels, and a horse, and took him moreover into 
a private room, where he gave him a handsome copy of 
a Persian poem.^ The presents to me though intended 
I believe, to be of the same value as before, are not in 
my opinion so handsome;—the shawls and keriob 1 shall 
dispose of as not worth taking home—the jew^els consist 
of a head piece which is less elegant than the former one, 
and I therefore still more regret I parted with it before 
I knew your wishes; this 1 wUl bring you, it has table 
diamonds and uncut rubies, and may perhaps be worn 
in your head. The necklace is made of pearls, yellow and 
bad, which I shall sell, and an ornament appended to it 
of table diamonds, which as a curiosity you may like to 
wear; but otherwise ii will not be thought of value. On 
Wednesday, the Guickwar returned these visits and on 

^ The prwnti became the prppmy ckT ijic Comply, for Hebcr wtoec: 
usual prraenta were broL^l irtf wtiicb were however much more 
^^tuable ihan any which I had jeen, and evidenlly nf a tind very few of 
which were wi thTi i ibt £Ompw of my redeeming £rom the Company. ' 

—Hehcr''s 
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Thursday iive proceeded on our journey to Kaira. . . - 
Our journey v^as rather hot, the thcrmomcicr being in 
the lent during die day lOO or more. We reached Kaira 
on Saturday evening- I forgot to say that ihc Bbhop has 
no chaplain;, Mr. Stow bavtug died at Dacca. The next 
day the church here was consecrated by the name of 
SL Ccarge^ partly 1 believe because it was a military 
stationj and partly out of compliment to the first Arch¬ 
deacon of Bombay. This being a large churchj and 
already prepared for scrviee, the consecration was much 
better done than at Baroda. The Bishop preached again, 
... He made himself very agreeable to all, and ga%e 
very general saiislacdon. I only wish I could make him 
a little more dignified in his manner and deporttnentj 
he speaks rapidly to everyone^ shakes hands with all;, is 
ever lively and cheerful and in his conversation full of 
information and entertainment, and what is peculiar to 
him, he often quotes scraps of poetry' and has a great 
memory in repeating them; he would still wear his w^hke 
trousers e\'ery morning, and white hat'—surely however hot 
he might have found silk as I did quite as cool a^ eotton. 

We brought with us from Baroda a body of nearly lOO 
of the Guickwar’s horse, together with 40 or 50 camels 
and a Subadar^s guard of regular infantry'-—our followers 
altogether could scarcely be less than 350 person^j a vast 
number to be thought necessary to accompany only three 
gentlemen^ indeed our camels and horses were a great 
burden to every tillage where we stopc, for grass was 
very dear and scarce* in consequence of the drought last 
season;^ . . . We left Surat very early in a bunder-boat, 

* BuE the Guickwar "aiuwcred that itioygh le» uiilgKt ^Sj:c, in Hindu- 
Huu^ ilieac outwaiti r^rmi were ruf^esaryl To thu 1 ca«3d say iwthing^ 
though 1 ccHiId nut hdp thinkuiig that luit^ the day! of Thomajr-^l-BecItet 
or C^dlnnJ Wniicyv J-n HmgtUh Bbhoip had sddoni been rcmiidably 
Altendied . . . our iiumben, our iwmk and toffcbej were enou^ lo fccep 
either de«tripEiOi£i of ferocicut Aniiriali at a distance. The Bheetj were lo 
be Out watchmen as well aa guides] and thcii' shrill catU from one ID [he 
other were heard all nidbt > + ■ these poor thieves ore, whcii touted^ the 
crusil^t of and « atl sentries the most wakeful and indcfadgabk 

, - All fuch pemni are here caJled Kpoys, and wilh ffiune accuracy than 
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and reached the Vigiiitni at the bar about half-past 
eight—^the tide being then against us we had to wait 
until it turned, and the motion in the meantime was so 
unpleasant that I became exceedingly sick and never well 
recovered until 1 readied Bombay ... I have been 
delighted with the Bishop’s kind manner, his cheerful 
behaviour, his Uvdy and instructive conversation. , . , 1 
wish only I could make him more steady in his manner, 
more alive to the gravity and dignity of his office. 

But Heber’s four months in Bombay were some¬ 
thing more than the visit of a high oflicial of the 
Church. It is Impossible to read his letters, and 
his and Lady West’s joumals, without seeing that 
Hcber w'as a singularly good and great man; with 
that frequent attribute of greatness, a perfectly 
simple nature—unliampered by vanity, unselfish 
and lovable. Extraordinary success at Oxford, and 
the devotion of numberless friends, had left him only 
kind-hearted and humble. And with this humility 
as to his own achievements there was unbounded 
admiration for all that was good in his fellow- 
creatures. Of Mr. Adam (temporary Governor- 
General) he writes: **An extraordinary man both in 
talents, extent of information and the agreeable 
and unassuming maimer in which he wears his 
commandir^ abilities. . . . He is perhaps the only 
public man in whom in any great degree both 
Europeans and natives have confidence. . . . His 
determination to return to Europe has been regarded 
by all as one of the heaviest calamities that could 
have befallen British India.” Mill, the Principal of 
Bishop’s College, was to Heber “one of the best and 

iKr rcEul:ar LTOOpSp m -wcapoia axt; stiU ihc bow oisd i<Stp.] — 

UchcTi Jaumai. 
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ablest, as he b decidedly the most learned man in 
India/* Mountstuart Elphinstone was “one of the 
ablest men possessing a degree of popularity as well 
as an intimate knowledge of every person within the 
government which I never saw before except in the 
Duke of Richelieu.” With the “temper and con¬ 
duct of the leading men” of the Church Missionary 
Society, despbed by the Archdeacon, Hebcr had 
“abundant reason to be satbfied* ” The Archdeacon 
dbliked the Chaplains at Calcutta, Hcber thought 
them “excellent,” "intelligent,” "well-informed,” 
and to the Archdeacon’s dbtress, the Bbhop appoints 
one of them as the Archdeacon’s successor. 

Thb love for hb fellow-men was perfectly genuine 
and unaffected. Combined with other qualities, it 
gave him extraordinary influence, and Hebcr 
travelled throughout hb gigantic diocese banbhing 
discoid, hcaUng old wounds, attracting all. The 
two rival missionary societies almost unite under 
him. The King of Oude begs for hb portrait— 
Moslems treat him as if he were of the same faith 
as themselves. And a halcyon time of gentleness 
and goodwill pervades Bombay for four months. 

Sir Charles Chambers, who had ample opportunity 
for observing Heber, said of him: “It seemed to be 
a natural inclination, as well as the sense of duty, 
which induced Bbhop Heber to allure men to hb 
society and conversation by candour, fairness, and 
urbanity; hb fervent, and genuine piety ensured the 
respect of all. Through his long progress ... he 
seems to have foscinated all classes. . , , Had he 
lived to continue hb indefotigable labours, and to 
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have studied the various parts of his extensive 
diocese at more leisure, his maturer jud^eitt might 
have led Mm to modify his mtercourse in some points, 
but the broad outline of his character would remain 
the same, and he would always have appeared to be 
actuated by the same ruling principle—a simple 
desire to draw men to a holy life by the representa¬ 
tion of it imder the rnost gentle unassuming aspect/’ 
Even in his death Heber once more unites the 
Opposing Actions. A meeting b held in Bombay 
to endow a “Heber” scholarsMp at Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta. Sir Edward West proposes a resolution 
expressing the regret and grief of those present— 
the sense of irreparable loss to India and Britain; 
and says that which all felt to be true, that “no man 
was more calculated from the reputation of his 
name, the splendour of his talents, to inspire us 
with respect and veneration; but on the shortest 
acquaintance these feelings were absorbed in a still 
deeper feeling of affection and love.” Mr. Warden, 
member of the Council, opposed as lie was to the 
Supreme Court, and especially to Sir Edward West, 
then said that he entirely concurred in the object of 
the meeting and *’more especially in every part of 
the impressive appeal ... so feelingly and power¬ 
fully urged” by Sir Edward West—and so the good 
Bbhop in hb death, as in his life, calms again the 
troubled waters of Bombay. 


CHAPTER X 

Lady West’s Joitfnfl/ {April-Oeiob«- 1835;:—Details of Bishop 
Heber's vijii; foundation-sioncs of Central Sdiools laid; 
expedition of the Gavemofi Hebers, Wesl^ Ghainbcrs, to 
Sskettc; Tannah; Kcnneiy Caves, Basscin; ElphiostDiije an 
excellent boat; Sir Ralph Rice; murder trials; embarrassing 
gifts; illegal flying. 

FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

April a, 1325. Term begins today. There was very 
little business, only a motion from Mr, Irtvin for Mr. 
Norton. He (Mr. Norton) and one of the Attorneys 
having had a quarrel; and a challenge which Mr. N. 
refused. Mr. N. will stMn be cut by every one. 

April 3, Water will, it is feared, be very scarce. We 
had sixty-three bottles filled yesterday at the Caves of 
Elcphanta for drinking. We had mangoes for the first 
time to-day. 

April 17. Edward has sent the new Rules of Court 
and a long official letter to Mr. Wynn,* and gave a very 
interesting Judgment on a long pending case, a native 
with the Government, and gave it in favour of the former. 
Poor creatures, I believe since Sir William Syer’s* imie 
they have rarely had justice. The Court has been so sub¬ 
servient to the Government; but now it is free and 
independent, and they daily feel the blessings of it. 

April ao. Mr, Carr,® the padre, asked me to lay the 
foundation stone for the Girls’ School next month, and 
the Governor is to iay that for the Boys’, I was obliged 
to say “yes,” but I so much dislike all those exhibitions. 

' PKiklGiit cf Uie Board of CqduoI. 

^ Sir WHLiann Sy*r, the fint Recorder of the King''5 Court of ^niluiyp 
ireim lo haw bem an cxcellrnt jlwJrgc* though Jiltic a kEmv^-n of him. 
AfiCTwardi Bkbop of Boinbay. 
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Wc were this morning by the salute for the 

Bishop. ^ 

April 24 {Smday). The Bishop preached this morning 
to an overflowing Congregation whose curiosily took them 
there. Usually the Church is quite deserted. 

April 25. The Sessions commence to-day. Sir Ralph 
Rice charges the Jury. 1 understand it was very long and 
bad. We drove in the evening to look at the new Peni¬ 
tentiary, as we did not feel inclined to go to the Ball and 
supper at the Govcmor*s. 

April 27. Mrs. Hebcr arrived last night from Calcutta.- 

April 28. We dined yesterday at Government House. 
I passed a pleasant day* as I sat betiveen the Governor 
and the Bishop^ who is, of course^ a perfect and pohtc 
gentleman—and talked much of Edward's talents and 
the good he is doing, and that he would he Chief Justice 
of Calcutta, We also found Mrs. Heber pleasant and 
ladylike. I shall gain the character here of a ^^spirii^^ as 
I wrote to the Governor^ ha^ung met several times at his 
house ladies of spotted reputadon, and who are not visited 
by any one. Of course I had a polite answer pretending 
ignorance on the subject* 

May t {Stinday). Church was very full, as the Bishop 
preached. He is not to me at aJI a very fine or interesting 
preacher. We dined yesterday at Sir Charles Chambers’ 
—a large party for the Bishop. I found it pleasant, as I 
sat between Sir Charles and the Bishop, and almost found 
it Eugland again» from the manner and style of behaviour 
and conversation^ 

Aiay 2. Quite a storm of fine Sea-air. I cannot believe 
that we are m the dreaded month of May* 

May 4. We were from i o to 2 in the church to-day-—the 
examination of the children of the central school 1 ga ve 

* Bishop Hcbcr^ bom J 78^, arrived lU India in and died in 1836. 

* Bishop Hrbcr^i Jaumat, April aGi dmr wife and dder girl 
arrived in Bombay arter ^ tcdlotu aikI diitresing 

^ Sir James MaE±jfitD 4 b deKribtng a party at Pomt-de^&Uc duriftg a 
visit of the Sect laya, ^'Thc whole tcficty bad on £n|iluh nlr and manner 
quite unurual In India**'— Mfrnoh, voJ* ii* p. 5* 
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the prizes to the Girls; the Governor to the Boys. We 
had a large meeting and some little speechifying and 
thanking, 

Mc^ 5. This morning at 7 we went to lay the founda¬ 
tion stones of the two new Central Schools for the boys 
and the girls. Lady Chambers and myself for the girls, 
the Governor and Archdeacon for the boys. The children 
icang the Hymn of Praise, wc then laid the stones, deponting 
an engraved brass plate and some coins, and with our 
silver trowels I hope peribrmed our work elegantly. After 
this the Bishop gave us a prayer, the children sang again, 
at 8 o’clock wc all partook of a breakfast given by the 
Archdeacon, which I really enjo>'cd,as I had a very pleasant 
seat between the Governor and the Bishop, He made a 
very appropriate speech, and one knows him so good and 
so superior a man that every word has, I hope, a good 
effect. But he cannot be eloquent, basing a little hesi¬ 
tation. Afterwards the Bishop, the Gos'emor and our¬ 
selves walked over the new penitentiary, which is just 
finished. Wc then returned home quite tired, but Edward 
is so mdcTatigable that he is gone into Court, 

May ti (liW.). We hear by way of Madras that two 
of the China ships left the Cape on the i4th of March. 
We may now hourly expect their arrival. We had yestcr^ 
day a party of 28 to dinner. The Bishop took me to 
dinner, and Edward Mrs. Heber. 

Afay 15. We attended church this morning. The 
Bishop preached and gave us an excellent sermon. 

May 16. Mr, Elphinstone tells me that he has inquired 
as to the two ladies’ characters 1 named to him, and &nds 
them both so very bad, that he shall never ask them again 
to his house. He thanked me, but in his heart, I am sure, 
must hate Edward and me, as he worships popularity, and 
he cares for no one, and wishes to make no distinctions. 

May ig {Thursday). Yesterday a poor sepoy came to 
Edward to complain, and to show the cuts on his back 
inflicted by his master (Mr. C-) of the European 
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raiment. He investigated the case, found that Mr, Snow, 
the magistrate, had done his duty, and had ordered the 
case to be brought before the Petty Sessions, and I smcerely 
hope that the gentleman will be severely punished, and the 
poor man get his 6 mon ths’ wages, which was the occasion 
of the beating, because he asked for it. Mr. Fenwick 
says that flogging has very much decreased since Edward 
arrived here. We dined yesterday with Mr. Fenwick, a 
pleasant party. 

Maj 23. ^ward attended a meeting at the Church— 
the establishment of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospd, Edward gave 3000 rupees donation, and R.roo 
a year annual subscription. Naturally the poor natives 
and the Hamauls bless Edward’s exertions, as the poor 

sepoy whom Mr, C-flogged will now get his 6 months' 

airear of wages in the Court for Small Causes, and he 

received 70 rupees which Mr. G-- was fined at the 

Petty Sessions. This will, 1 hope, make the young cadets 
more cautious. 

Maj! 24, To-day we left Bombay in a hired barouche 
with our own horses to Parell, where Hormajec Bomanjee^ 
lent us a pair of horses which took us to Gorier,* six miles. 
We had to pass over a very narrow road, two miles long, 
which Joins the island of Salsette to Bombay, 1 am grown 
so timid, I had a Palankeen waiting to take me over. 
Mrs. Heber and I travelled in company, and the Bishop 
and Edward rode to Toolsey, where we found Mr. 
Elphinstone waiting to receive us and all our tents pitched 
in the most picturesque spot in a valley, with fine moun¬ 
tains nearly all round, and fine banyan trees which hung 
over us to shade us. 

Our party consisted of the Hebers, the Chambers, Col, 
and Mrs. Macdonald, the Archdeacon, Major and Mrs. 
Hardy, Mr. Young, Captain Gillespie, Sir Keith Jackson, 
Capt. Burrows, hfr, Seton, Martin West, Col. Rienzi (a 


I 

£ 
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Fr^nchixian)« We ha^d one magiuficent tent for our draw¬ 
ing and dining rootn* VV’^c did not dine till and in the 
evening played at whist.' 

Muj 26. Edward got up early and took a ride. At 3 
we started in our Palankeens to see the Kcnner)*^ Caves, 
picturesque scenery, but the path sadly stcep^ rugged, and 
bad for horses. The caves are cerlamly very curious, one 
very niuch in the same style as the ICarlee CaveSj but not 
so large or in so perfect a state. 

May 27. We were up this moming at a quarter to 4. 
At 5 Edward got on liis horse and Batt and I in our 
Palankeens to go 6 miles to Xannah. But at the top 
of the Year Hill i found the Governor's carriage, which 
he had sent for me. I could not do otherwise than 
use it, and was much delighted with the drive to Tan- 
nah.= The descent of the hill is exceedingly steep, and 
the scenery very wild and beaudfuL Tannah seems 
a pretty place, and they arc novif finishing a fine church 
there. 

We believed ourselves and the Chambers" as we travelled 
together to be the first at Tannah, but we found that the 
Governor, the Hebers, and Macdonalds had embarked in 
one Bunda Boat,® and had gone off to the Governor's 
yacht, and not a moment was to be lost on account of the 
tide. To my dismay I was obliged to go and leave Bait 
io follow witli Major and Mrs. Hardy in another Bunda 
boat. We had a very long row^, and reached the yacht 
at 9, and found an excellent breakfast on the table. At 
2 yie had again to get into Bunda Boats to row to Gora- 
bunder, as the yacht got aground. The %dcws all day 

* Bisllfm "Wr MiciCtmpaiiicdi llic a large 

parly Ofl a Uhit ihimigh Saiicttc. Thii a a vcqf iMUtifiil IJlAndp united 
with the iinalter one of Bombay by a Eamcwiay built in ihe lime of Govertior 
Duncan, a wcwk of great tonvOBJencc Xa Xht llftiivc% but «> uJirrow AM 
With. iO incrnivtCieilt an angle ibai many Europeans objcoi to paia it in 
ciiniucf+^ 

> Bishop Hcbcr'i Jutirmh *^Ttmjuih u chiefly inliabllcd by Ro^n 
Catholk Chrijtiani, either canvcrlocl Hindoo? or Portugu™ who have 
become as btaek a? the nali^'rt Afbd assumed all their habiu/" 

“ Bunder boat, ij. Harbour boat. 
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were very bcauiJful, and employed the Bishop and Sir 
Charles Chambers in taking some pretty sketches. 

Wc arrived at Gorafavinder at 3, a Portuguese church, 
beautifully situated at the top of a high mountain, to 
which you ascend by an immensely long flight of stone 
steps, The encampment was at the foot of the hill, and 
was voted too hot, and all the ladies were lodged in the 
church, where we had a fine large room for cadng, which 
was not foigotten anywhere. It would make an excellent 
dwelling-house, and the views from it quite magnificent, 
on one side overhanging the water, which had the 
appearance of a fine lake. 

In the evening Col Rienzi harmonised us by singing to 
an ill-strung fiddle. He has a good voice, and some 
execution. 

May 28. We breakfasted early this morning to go and 
sec the old ruined city of Bassein 8 miles olT, and were 
to go in the yacht and sent our Palankeens on to await 
our arrival. But we had so little wind we had to tack 
about so much it was thought advisable to get into the 
Bunda Etoats and row to Bassein. When we arrived there 
the Palankeens were not arrived. We all got out to walk 
under the umbrellas, and I believe I may say that no one 
ever felt greater heat or more scorching sun at t2 o’clock 
under a high wall, with the black sand half over one’s 
shoes, which hterally blistered our feet, it was so hot. 
After half an hour’s walk apparently 3 sides round a large 
castle, we saw a bullock cart with a little ditj we were 
gladly (Mrs, Hebcr, Lady Chambers, and myself) lifted 
into and squeezed into this machine, and really no chaise 
and four would have been more wdeome to us at that 
moment.^ Wc were driven very dexterously through 

‘ Mrj- Hebcr’i Jmrwsl: ‘*We wnJkcd Tor nearly two milo exposce to 
the iiooa-dAy the h^i irvtnased from the rvfiectkin froEq 
walls^ with the sand imklc dccp> so hot m bo hr painTuI to om feet, while 
the barefooted iwtivca it waa mfu|^rtablc, suid they fairly Tan . , 

Qw return bo Corabunder wc roiiiid oil thiup ready for dut journey 
lo Bombayp whm we arrived late at u^ht, muth iatorcited and fnriihed 
by all we had seen and done/^—Heberts voL liL p. 8G. 
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ruined gateways and walls to a cburch, a fine and complete 
ruin, and saw some tombstons, of 1606, of Portuguese 
familip^. Soon aftcf this the Palankeens arrived and wc 
went to see a Hindu building not at all decayed, and a 
most perfect fine carved stone cow which they worshipped. 
We went to another church where there were remains of 
fine stone carving, and the entrance very fine. The arches 
and Corinthian pillars and some of the iron of the gate 
very finely embossed with iron nails. There are the 
remains of innumerable fine houses and streets. 

It really fills one with melancholy when one rcfiecis 
that this once magnificent place is now a perfect desert 
with not one single inhabitant, and it is not accounted for 
except that it is thought that the Mahrattas drove the 
Portuguese out of it. We were much pleased with it, and 
only regretted that we could not stay longer, but wc were 
too tired and hot to prolong our researches, and as we 
had 2 Palankeens I took Lady Chambers into mine, and 
Sir Charles took Mrs. Heber, and in half an hour w'c got 
back to the yacht, where we foimd an excellent dinner 
waiting for us, and to that, and claret and water, we did 
ample justice, Wc sailed back so soon that we found 
ourselves at Gorabunder by the time dinner was over, and 
by the time our ad\'eniures had been related the carnages 
and horsHTS were ready, and at 5 o’clock our agreeable and 
cheerful party dispersed. I think I may say that every 
one enjoyed it extremely; nothing could exceed Mr. 
Elphinstone’s attention, civility, and wish of obliging; he 
w'as my de\'Otcd Camtiere SmenU the whole time. He 
certainly shines in these parties, and I am sure we all 
regretted that it was Saturday and that wc must return 
home. Hormajee’s horses took us the fiist 12 miles to 
Ambole; the hired horses took us to Bandora, where wc 
had to ferry over to Mahim, and by driving very f^t wc 
were soon home, as wc found our horses the other side of 
the water, and drove the lo miles in an hour and 20 
minutes. 
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The ferrying over Is ^ curious process; there is a large 
Cage put upon two boats, the horses arc taken off, and 
one is pushed up the Inclined plane into this Cage in one’s 
carriage. The horses stand by the side, and in a quarter 
of an hour one is rowed over. We saw the chief part of 
the island of SalscttCt The whole of the drive to-day was 
very rich, almost like a gentleman’s park with large mango 
trees where I suppose there have been houses, and now 
and then ruins of them and also churches with a Cross in 
front; it is indeed sad to think that all this fine country 
seems nearly depopulated; the Governor has tried to do 
what he can, but it does not seem to answer, in fact I 
suppose it is hot and unhealthy. In some degree Basseln 
reminded one of Goa, though there the Churches were 
kept in repair, and inhabited by the Monks. The view of 
Basscin^ was very pretty from the water; walled all round. 
1 regretted then, as I always do, that 1 cannot sketch. 

June 4, We were to have dined yesterday at the 
Wardens, but so violent a stonn of thunder, lightning and 
rain came on at the time that we were obliged to send an 
excuse. 

June 13. Davidass,* a rich Hindu native, called and 
told Edward he hoped he would not go to Madras, as no 
one had ever done so much good here before. This is 
very gratifying. 

June 15, We hear that Sir Ralph Palmer® is arrived at 
Madras in 85 days from England, and that Sir Charles 
Grey is appointed Chief Justice at Calcutta. Edward has 
written to them both to congratulate them.* 

June 22. Edward did not get home till past five yester¬ 
day, and brought me a curious letter from Mr. Warden, 

* Buhap iZclw on BoBSCtiir S« p. 

* Thejprificipal Hindocn in Bombay, p. 934. 

■ Sir R. Palmer Hutcccded Sir umoDa Stanley m Chief Jmticc of 
Madnu. 

* Biihop Hcbcrr in n letter to Mr. Wynn^ layj^ have ndded murfi 

10 my by lending Grey hm. . + * Ii happetu ju^E. now remarkably 

tbjil atl die three Chief Juitieres were my CDniemporarks at and 

that I have always bcm on lomu of friendty mxcKQ\jnt with alh thot^h 
Grey waj the only one With whum 1 was mtinMUiC,^^—Jemifl/, vol. aii. p. 
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M.G.,^ to readj bona fide taxing the judges with sending 
accounts to Buckingham for his OrimUii Herald, which 
attacks him [Warden] upon being chief proprietor of the 
Gazette^ which has been libcUing the Court; but Edward's 
fault since our residence here has been not writing to hb 
friends to tcD them of his difficulty, and to avoid mis¬ 
representations. He had abo a letter from Sir Charles 
Grey teliing him he [Grey] was appointed Chief Jusdee 
of Calcuttaj and that Sir Ralph Palmer bad arrived as 
Chief of Madras, but if Edward Ukes to go there he will 
come here. 1 had a long visit from Col. Macdonald. 

June 27. Edward has written a letter to Mr. Elphin- 
stone meutiouing Mr. Warden’s paper, and has received 
a very handsome answer on the subject. 

June 30. A signal of a ship coming in. I think a large 
Indiaman. The FoT^harsm^ Captain Cruikshank, has 
come in. Little news except the dreadful account of the 
Indiaman blown up in Falmouth Roads; part of the 31st 
Regiment on hoard and 90 lives lost.^ 

Julj 13, A dose day and heavy rain. Edward has 
been in Court to settle an equity case. Sir Ralph not 
there. A Hindoo who has lost hb caste, to regain it is to 
measure hb length for 7 miles in the dirt, and was to 
begin his undertaking on Tuesday. Oswald saw him per¬ 
forming it, 

Jufy 20. Edward has been m Court a short time on the 
Prendergast case, and the whole day yesterday. We went 
this morning to call upon the Hebers and found them at 
home, and now Edward has gone to the Court House to 
ascertain a law point for the Bbhop. 

July 23 . The Bishop breakfasted with us, and was 
anxious to consult Edward on some law^ matters as to hb 
charter, and a case before him of Mr.——, and I doubt 
not that it will have been of great use, or he might have 
done more than he ought, as his mind has evidendy been 

^ Member of Council. 

^ E^'idctLEly the Uiml nlOiOur of the dcstniclicin b)' fire the Kml In 
the Bay of B^ay, with a lora of 8^ Uvcil. 
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prejudiced, and he might have got himself into a scrape, 
which Edward will 1 hope prevent.^ 

Jidy 26. Sir Ralph Rice was not at the opening of the 
Sessions yesterday, but came up to-day, and was I fancy 
very perv'crsc about trying the causes^ like a dog in the 
manger, would not help himself, and yet did not like Sir 
Charles to do so. Edward was not home tiU six. Bad 
accounts from Colonel Cowperj and the cooUs mate 
attacked with cholera. We dined at General Wilson's; 
all the grandees except the poor Bishop were therei he 
was not well. 

July 29. Edward was in Court from 10 tUl after 7 
trying an Engllshtnan for the murder of his wife. He had 
the painful duty of condemning him to death. Edward 
says he never heard of a more brutal and savage murder; 
he almost cut her in pieces, and assigns no excuse for it. 
The Bishop sat some time with me, and gratified me 
extremely with his high opinion of Edward's talents, 
independence, integrity, etc., which he says is the universal 
opinion here even amongst his opponents, in fact they 
could not say otherwise, 

July 30. Another murder to be tried to-day. Edward 
h quite knocked op, and as the two Pubne Judges were 
there he did not think it necessary to attend in Court, 
indeed two murders tried two successive days is too 
harassing in this country. Poor Colonel Cowper was 
released on Thursday afternoon, and buried yesterday; 
Edward could not go, but sent his carriage to follow the 
hearse. 

Jufy Went to Church, the Bishop preached a 

sermon about the Unjust Steward; it is always an obscure 
and difficult subject to undcrstajid, and he in my opinion 
did not enlighten it at alL 

Avg^ 3, Edward and Sir Charles and all the grandees 

1 EUtop Hebcr'i J&umul, voL lit p. 1^28: "The mnaindcf of my jtny 
Bombay diagreeably . . . occupied in c^aimning into conduct 
of one of chiiplaimi^ a mzri of talent and pretcoijofu to amicrc 
piety. The mqiury ended ^cry uosmisfactorily; JtUI nothing wai actually 
proved him .” 
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dined Mth Colonel Williams and the m«s of the Queen's 
Royals, and returned home in high glee, having had 
toasts and bumpers without end. 

Aag, 8. The wretched man was hung this morning for 
the murder of his wife; he could not be saved, but it is 
a sad duty forjudges who have any feeling. 

Aug. 13. Edward had a long take leave note from the 
Bishop, who goes to-morrow. I have had a kind note 
from Mrs. Heber; Edward is gone to say adieu, and now 
I hear the salute, they must have embarked. Edward 
went on board to see the Hebers, and heard from the 
Bishop that nothing could be proved against Mr. ——. 
r hope, therefore, that Edward win from authority circu¬ 
late this, that Party spirit and ill-will will die away, of 
which there is always an abundance here, people love 
gossip and iU-hiunour. 

Sept, z. Nothing but rain, the esplanade looks like the 
environs of Ely, but it is very cool. Edward heard from Sir 
Charles Grey at Calcutta; Lady Grey and childroa going 
home. 

Sept, 9. Edward was at the Court House. I had a 
visit From a rich Hindu from Surat,^ and his hide nephew, 
a child of five yeais old, with a gold tissue turban and 
gold tissue pantaloons, and immense earrings, who 
brought me a present (a dish of sugar candy, and a hand¬ 
some white shawl), both of which I thought it necessary 
to decline accepting, and had it explained as well as 1 
could that it was not mine, or the Chief Justice’s custom 
to take presents, that 1 felt extremely flattered and 
obliged. I fear that they were hurt, as they cannot 
understand our fedlngs on the subject. 

Sept. J I. Term commenced yesterday. Sir Ralph Rice 
did not come to look at the books of the Officers of the Court, 
which the other Judges investigated by appointment. 

‘ Surst. The fint Ihcuwies of the old East tiylta Compaq were 
ilaned hETC, in Ipilc of the Oppcu^n of Portug>ieM In l 6 l 3 . Aa Homlwy 
rose, Surat dcdixiEd. An inieteatiiill account of Sural ia lo ba found in 
Forictt'a CiiUi Italin. 
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Stpt. IS, Sir Roger dc Taria has sent me a Sheep and 
a Keg of Humps, Tongues, etc. .As he is a great Portu¬ 
guese Merchant I thought I could not refuse all, and 
therefore accepted of the dead stock. 

Stpt. T3. Even Portuguese Merchants are not to be 
depended upon, for yesterday a Cause came on in Court 
in which Sir Roger de Taria was interested. It taught 
me not to put any trust in man. 

Sept, at. A Syrian Bishop, who is here on a Mission 
from Antioch to Travancore, called upon Edward; he 
wants to get money to build a church, I suppose at 
Andoch. 

Stpt. 32 , We have just heard the melancholy news of 
the death of a poor young man here, a Mr. Bax, so sudden 
that he was dead before his friends even knew that he was 
id. He ivas to have dined with us to-day, and the bell 
tolling was the only way that we heard of it, also the 
death of Captain Macdonald.^ This prevented Mr. and 
Mrs. Elphinstonc dining with us. 

Stpt, 24. Mr, Eiphinstone has very politely offered us 
his bungalow at the top of the Ghaut, and Mr. Chaplin* 
one of his at Poona, but I am inclined to think we shall 
only go into our own Tents. 

Sept. 29, Michaelmas Day. A name almost forgotten 
with those who have been long here. We must have a 
Goose to keep up all our English happy recollections. 

Of#. 4, Edward is quite engrossed preparing his Charge 
for the Grand Jury, in which he means to state facts as 
to the illegal course of the Police Magistrates in hogging 
and banishing, etc., known to the Government from an 
oHicial letter of Sir James Mackintosh’s as he was leaving 
this place, when he says: "I take shame to mysdf for not 
having noticed or prevented it during my residence 
here.”* 

^ Capt, MacdoEuld had m&rrkd b Mua ElpJiiivtOM. See 
July 

* Willjam Chaplui waa GomimaBuner of dw Deccan. 

* See pagie iSt. 
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Oet, 5. Edward went in the evening to x-isit the gaol 
and to see the poor man who had been flogged the day 
before the Petty Sessions. He was not out of Cottrt dll 

6 o^dock- 

Oct 13. I reedved a packet of letters brought by Miss 
Webb, strongly recommended by the Duchess of Leeds, 
the Townsends, and other friends. 


CHAPTER XI 


Sir Madcintosh an UJcg^ punishments — Sy^hicy SiruLh^s 

semian—Sir Edward Wot** Charge to the Grand Jury gen illegal 
and bnital flogging of natives and Europeans, on illegal han- 
isKoicnt of nadvrs, on illegal private imprisonment m guard- 
rooms—Reply of the Grand Jury. 

It will be seen from Lady West’s diary that the 
arbitrary flogging of prisoners—^incapable alike of 
resistance or appeal—had exercised the mind of 
Sir E. West for some time, and in an exhaustive 
report upon the practices of police courts and pett)' 
sessions, delivered as a Chaige to the Grand Jury, 
the Chief Justice pointed out the severity and 
the illegality of many sentences pronounced by 
Company’s judges and police magistrates. 

Attention had already been called to these abuses 
in an official statement by Sir James Mackintosh— 
a Parthian shot as he left Bombay—but during the 
eleven years which intervened between the resigna¬ 
tion of that able judge and the appointment of 
West, little notice seems to have been taken of 
Mackintosh’s report. In that short interval no 
less than five judges had held the Recordership, 
or Acting-Record ership of Bombay. Life there had 
been too brief to enable any King’s Judge to do 
more than carry on for his short term the routine 
duties of the office. 

By a curious coincidence, many thousand miles 
away, in the great Minster at York, Sydney Smith 
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had just preached before the Judges of Assize his 
well-known sermon on the “Judge that smites con¬ 
trary to law.”^ In Bombay there was more material 
for such addresses than in York. 

Sir E. West’s charge (slightly abbreviated) shows 
the lawless state of the Ckjmpany’s law courts, and 
the antagonism of the old order to justice as an 
English Judge understood it. 

Sir E. West’s Charge to the Grand Jury 
Fourth Sessions, 1825 

“Gentlemen, it has long been my anxious wish 
to make some observation upon the subject of your 
duties as magistrates, and upon the proceedings of 
the stipendiary or poUce magistrates, I have how¬ 
ever been obliged to defer the performance of this 
duty, partly on account of my incessant occupation 
in revising the Rules of the Supreme Court and 
reducing the practice of it to order and system, and 
partly on account of the want of complete judicial 
information upon the various topics upon which I 
am under the necessity of addressing you, but which 
at length I have been able to obtain, so far at least 
as to show you the necessity of a thorough reform 
in the proceedings of that department of criminal 
judicature. 

“It is scarcely necessary to inform you that the 
magistrates and justices and Courts of Quarter and 
Petty Sessions are by law placed under the control 

* *'SillcsE tbmt to jiid^c me nflcr iht Iaw, Mid CQoimandEat im; ta be 
imlncn tantrafy te the Ajcb xjdiL 3. Thr iermoci m given at 
la hb publjahcd works. 
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and superintendence of the Supreme Court, and 
that it is the bounden duty of the Supreme Court 
to see that they do not abuse or exceed the authority 
by law vested in them. 

"The charter of the Supreme Court, in addition 
to the general powers which it gives when it vests 
them with the same authority and jurisdiction as 
the Court of the King’s Bench in England, points 
specially to this jurisdiction over the magistrates,” 

Having quoted the clause referring to this, Sir 
E* West continued; — 

"By this clause of the charter, as well as by the 
general law of England, the magistrates are respon¬ 
sible to this Court, and to this Court alone, and no 
other authority than this Court has any control 
over them, except that the police magistrates hold 
their offices in the police at the pleasure of Govern¬ 
ment. 

“It is then one of the most imperative and sacred 
of our duties to point out any irregularity in the 
proceedings of tliose courts and of the magistrates; 
and I know of no occasion so fitting for that purpose 
as a charge to the Grand Jury ; not only on account 
of its publicity and solemnity, not only because 
many of tlie gentlemen who attend the Grand Jury 
fill also the office of magistrate, but because the 
Grand Jury is composed, as by the charter it is 
directed to be, of the principal inhabitants of the 
place, and who have therefore the most weight and 
influence in society. Above all, became you have, 
as a Grand Jury, the means and the right of inquiring 
into and presenting any abuses. 
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“First, with respect to the origin, constitution, 
and powers of the Court of Petty Sessions. 

"In tracing the origin of the Court of Petty 
Sessions, I shall have to request your attention to 
some very extraordinary facts with respect to the 
police of this island, and I trust that in so doing 
you will not suppc^c that I am endeavouring to 
excite any prejudice against the gentlemen who at 
present fill the office of police magistrates. Those 
facts may now be considered as matter of history, 
and they constitute a history pregnant with instruc¬ 
tion. It wiD impress upon your minds with tenfold 
more force than any arguments of mine the necessity 
of a vigilant superintendence over those intrusted 
with the immense powers of the police. It will 
prove to you that for want of such constant super¬ 
intendence nearly the same course of illegality has 
continued for nearly fifty years, in spite of the 
occasional interference of Judges and Grand Juries. 

“Gentlemen, 1 wish to state most explicitly, and 
to have it understood most distinctly, that in all 
my observations it is the system that I am assailing, 
and not the gentlemen who are now police magis¬ 
trates. They have, it is but justice to ^em to state, 
but trodden in the footsteps of tlieir predecessors. 
Strange as it sounds in the ears of Englishmen, of 
those at least who have lived long enough in Eng¬ 
land to imbibe the spirit of her constitution, the 
system of police here has been, as far back as it can 
be traced, a system of discretion, and never a system 
of law, I will do the present police magistrates the 
justice of saying, that I believe that none of the 
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abuses, to which I shall draw your attention, have 
originated with them.” 

Sir E. West then briefly summarised the singular 
history of the police of Bombay, relying chiefly on 
the document framed by Sir James Mackintosh. 

He pointed out that in 1779 the Grand Jury had 
“presented one James Todd (then Lieutenant of 
Police) as a public nuisance,” and his office as “of 
a most dangerous tendency”; and had “earnestly 
recommended that it should be immediately abol¬ 
ished.” . . . “The office, however, was not abol¬ 
ished . . . but continued in force during eleven 
years afterwards, when the same Todd was tried 
for corruption and convicted, and die name of 
‘Lieutenant of Police^ abolished.” 

Later on, in 1794, however, the same office was 
vested in an officer called “Superintendent of 
Police,” and this, in spite of die fact that the system 
had been explicitly annulled by a Royal Warrant 
of Geoige IIL The last holder of this office was 
convicted of corruption in the Recorder’s Court, the 
trial bringing to light an extraordinary story of 
fraud, cruelty, and oppression. 

Sir James Mackintosh had pointed out that the 
summary' convictions and punishments by the police 
were illegal on four distinct grounds — 

(1) Because they were inflicted under rules 
possessing no authority. 

(t 3 ) Because they were inflicted by a single 
magistrate (contrary to 47 Geo. III). 

(3) Because eases of felony cannot be dealt with 
by Justices of peace. 
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(4) Becaxise the punishments were such as could, 
under no circumstances, be inflicted by any court 
of summary jurisdiction. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the Chief Justice, "it is 
to Sir James Mackintosh, I repeat, that we owe 
the abolition of this office. That eminent person, 
in this remote and then obscure spot, commenced 
that course of alleviation and correction of our 
criminal law which he has since pursued in Eng¬ 
land. His exertions in that cause will hand his 
name down to posterity as one of the foremost in 
that honourable race of humamty and philanthropy 
in which so many of our countrymen are now 
engaged. Soon after this representation of Sir 
James Mackintosh, the present regulations were 
passed by the Government, and registered in the 
Recorder’s Court. These regulations are very im¬ 
perfect and scanty, and, in some instances, most 
unskilfully drawn; but they were intended, I pre¬ 
sume, merely as an outline and to be filled up by 
other regulations, wMch longer experience might 
prove or new exigencies render c.xpcdicnt. 

Gentlemen, it is only from these regulations 
and others which have since been duly passed and 
registered that the Petty Sessions and magistrates 
can derive any authority, except, indeed,such power 
as they are invested with by the English law respect¬ 
ing magistrates in England. In communicating 
this power of framing regulations, and to a certain 
extent, therefore, of legislating, the British legis¬ 
lature has proceeded with becoming caution and 
circumspection, and has provided every possible 
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security that such reflations shall be couformable 
to the law of England. After they are passed by 
the Government, they must before they have legal 
effect, be registered in the King’s Court, with its 
approbation and consent. It is expressly provided 
that they shall not be repugnant to the laws of the 
realm; and it is the duty of the Court to reject any 
proposed regulations which should be repugnant to 
the laws of the realm. Further, an appeal lies 
against any such regulations to his Majesty in 
Council, who may disallow them; and copies of all 
such regulations are to be transmitted to one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State.” 

After criticising the careless and unskilful way 
in which these regulations had been Gamed, Sir 
Edward West proceeded to point out in detail the 
illegality of the punishments inflicted by the police 
magistrates, first dealing with the flagrant cases of 
illegal banisliment. 

Sir E, West continued:— 

“I shall confine myself strictly to those facts of 
which I have judicial knowledge. By one of the 
regulations the Court is required to lay a summary 
of their convictions and punishments quarterly, 
before the Quarter Sessions of the Peace, the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, and the Honourable the 
Governor in Council. The object of this rule was, 
of course, to give the Government, the King’s 
Court, and magistrates, information as to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court, in order to prevent, by means 
of their superintendence, a recurrence of the abuses, 
upoit the discovery' of which these rules w'ere passed. 
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This rule, when first I arrived in the country, was 
not complied with; no sumniaries were ever handed 
up to the Court of Oyer and Terminer. I therefore 
ordered that in future the senior magistrate of 
police should comply 'with the regulation; and to 
the convictions and punishments, as they appear 
on the face of these summaries, I shall almost 
entirely confine my observations. The first is as to 
the punishment of 

BANTSHMEirr. 

“In the summary (the first which I have) which 
extends from the 6th of January 1823 to the 31st of 
March of the same year, a period of about three 
months, tliere are thirty-five instances of such 
punishment; and, in the next summary, extending 
from the 7 th of April 1823 to the 30th of June in 
the same year, there are thirty' such Instances. You 
will observe also the proportion which these punish¬ 
ments bear to all the offences tried by the Petty 
Sessions. TIte whole number of cases tried by the 
Petty Sessions during the first period is sixty-one, 
including many offences of a trivial nature, such as 
‘driving without badges upon hacheries,* ‘using 
abusive language,’ ‘and selling liquor without a 
licence.’ Out of these sixty-one cases there are 
thirty-five sentences of banishment. , . . 

“Gentlemen, in the regulations there are some 
provisions, which passed in 1813, respecting the 
sendir^ aliens off the island. The first Is in the case 
of an alien’s non-payment of a fine imposed for not 
entering his name with the muccadum of his caste. 
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The second is, where aliens live idle without work; 
Ln which case they may be coinniitted to jail, and 
be flogged, and, upon a second conviction, upon 
production of the former record, they may be sent 
off the island. This punishment, however, has been 
constandy and indiscriminately inflicted upon all 
persons, without inquiry as to their place of birth, 
or domicile; and not one of the sentences of banish¬ 
ment in the summaries has proceeded upon the 
above-mentioned provisions. 

“To warrant this punishment, a punishment 
inflicted upon summary conviction, there is not 
a shadow of authority, even for any the most 
heinous offence. But for what is it inflicted? — 
‘for being found in suspicious situadons,^ Tor 
being bad characters,"'—and that by a Court of which 
tw'o out of three of the judges are stipendiary or 
police magistrates. 

“But, gendemen, you may w'ish, and it is neces¬ 
sary for you to know how this sentence of banishment 
is carried into effect, and what is the precise 
meaning of the sentence—'‘that the prisoner do 
receive a pass-note.’ 

“Upon the sentence being passed, a note is sent 
by the police to the Custom-house; that note is 
signed by the officer at the Custom-house, and a 
police sepoy takes the note and the prisoner to the 
passage-boat, which passes over to the mainland. 
The prisoner is placed in charge of the tindal, who 
lias directions to land the prisoner at Panweil or 
the nearest main!and; and the prisoner is accordingly 
there landed and turned loose. The prisoner is also 
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threatened, in order to prevent his returning, with 
severe punishment in case he should be found again 
on the island; nor is this a mere idle or vain threat, 
as you have seen—‘three months’ solitary confine¬ 
ment,’ and ‘three dozen lashes,’ are the penalties 
for returning from banishment.”^ 

Quoting with approval Sir J. Mackintosh’s dictum 
that “the greatest inconvenience that can befall any 
community is to be governed by a power vdthout 
law,” Sir E. West showed that since the sentence of 
banishment by the Company’s magistrates was 
illegal, it was no crime to return ^m banish¬ 
ment, and that consequently the heavy punishments 
inflicted for this imaginary offence were as illegal as 
they were cruel. 

“Had the persons so sentenced," said Sir E, 
West, “petitioned the King’s Court to be brought 
up by habeas corpus we must have discharged them. 
But in most cases the prisoners so sentenced had 
no opportunity of so petitioning, being confined in 
the police g^ard-room.” 

The Chief Justice then called the attention of the 
Grand Jury to another punishment, that of 

FLOGGING. 

. . The power of the Petty Sessions to inflict 
this punishment must be derived from regulations 
made” [for Bengal] “under the Statute which enacts 

^ ^ J™®* wrote thm Sir Henry Strnchey reported thmt *'150 pmviikm 
U foi- the return Its E>K:ir romitry af thoae who ^re for a 

limited time, aJthrHi^b it is wdl kii&wti that hardly uiy oaiive pcuseiset 
the mcBJU of a po^g^; what u thii bill a sentcoM for life.”— 

HUt, vol, iL p. 626+ 
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‘that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General and 
Covincil . , , to order . , , such m&iUraU andrtasen- 
able corporal punishment . . , as to them shall 
seem fit for the breach , , , of any rules , , . by 
them made, subj'ect nevertheless to . . , registry, 
publication, approbation, power of appeal . * . 
Provided always , . , that no such corporal punish¬ 
ment shall in any case be . . . inflicted except only 
in case of due conviction . , , before two justices 
of the peace , . 

“This pow'er, subject to the same provisions, 
extended to the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay . . . 

“You are, perhaps, aware the punishment is 
inflicted with a rattan upon the naked back. The 
sufferer is tied usually, I believe, to a tree. 

“Upon the subject of the severity of this punish¬ 
ment I shall beg to read to you a letter of the late 
High Sheriff, Captain Hughes, who, as you know, 
has the legal custody of the Jail, aud has been a 
military man, and has therefore witnessed the 
punishment of flogging as practised in the array. 

“ ‘My Lord, the infliction of punishment by 
rattan, as now practised in jails, being attended 
with extraordinary severity, drawing blood at every 
stripe, and sometimes taking off with it small pieces 
of flesh; and, in full assurance that a measure so 
extreme will not, when known, be sanctioned by 
yoim lordship, I beg leave, in consequence, respect¬ 
fully to propose that a drummer's cat be made use 
of in the jail in heu of the rattan, which, however 
formidable it may be in appearance, is far less 
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se%'ere and injurious in its effects. Id support of 
this opinion, I may be permitted to state there is 
now in my custody a battabon sepoy, who, on the 
3rd inst, received three hundred lashes on his left 
shoulder by the drummers of his corps; and on the 
13th of the same month (being committed to jail) 
eighteen lashes with a rattan were inflicted on the 
other shoulder. The wounds on both are still 
unhealed. On being questioned as to the difference 
in point of severity of tlie twu punishments, he 
declared with confidence, that they did not bear 
comparison, and w'as one or the other to be repeated, 
and a choice given, that he would gladly take the 
former. 

“ ‘Though I do not credit,’ proceeds Captain 
Hughes, ‘the sepoy’s assertion to its fullest extent, 
still, as he speaks from experience, and has a further 
punishment hanging over him, his opinion may be 
deemed to deserve consideration/ 

“Upon receipt of this letter, I immediately 
addressed the surgeon, who is appointed by the 
Government to attend the jail, Dr. Smytton, and 
requested him to give me his opinion in writing. 
It is as follows: — 

“ ‘In reference to your enquiries on the subject 
of certain punishments, I have the honour to state, 
as my opinion, that flogging with the rattan is a very 
severe punishment, in so far as I may yet be allowed 
to Judge from my limited experience of such cases 
in the Jail.’ (Dr. Smytton had been but a short 
time surgeon of the jail.) 

“ ‘When inflicted,’ condnues Dr. Smytton, *on 
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the bare back, in the manner usnaJ in the jail here, 
one stroke is equal, I think, to at least a dozen with 
the cat, as applied in military punishments, and it 
is liable to be much aggravated by any accidental 
splitting of the cane.’ 

*'Upon receipt of these letters I immediately sent 
for the junior magistrate of police, mentioned these 
facts to him, and suggested the propriety of adopt¬ 
ing some other mode of punishment, or at least of 
inflicting that punishment with more moderation. 
I desired him also to communicate my sentiments 
to the senior magistrate of police; and I also men¬ 
tioned the subject repeatedly to some other gentle¬ 
men who are justices of the peace. These suggestions, 
I believe, have had some effect; the punishment of 
flogging is not, I believe, inflicted so frequently as it 
used to be, nor generally to the same extent, though, 
in the last summary, I still observe instances of 
prisoners being sentenced to two inflictions of three 
dozen cacL 

“In the Supreme Court, where of course the 
highest classes of offences are tried, I never sen¬ 
tenced, even before I received this information, any 
offender to more than two dozen stripes at one 
time; and since we have received this information, 
w'c have applied this punishment with much more 
moderation. In the Petty Sessions it used to be 
a very common sentence, and that sentence still 
occurs, that the offender do receive three dozen 
lashes before he go tojail, that then he be imprisoned 
one, two, or three montlis, and at the expiration of 
that time receive three dozen more. According to 
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information which I have received, and upon which 
I can reiy, the wounds of the first infliction are 
frequently scarcely healed before the second b 
suffered. 

“Gentlemen, the scars of tlicsc wounds are never 
obliterated but by death, and you may observe the 
scars on many a native as he toib along the streets 
of the town under the burthen of a palanquin. 

“The persons present at these punbhmcnts are 
generally, as Sir James Mackintosh observes, only 
a handful of timid natives. But it so happens that 
on one of the occasions of the infliction of this 
punishment at the office of the junior magistrate 
of police, a reverend gentleman . . . , Mr. Jack- 
son, happened to be at the office. I heard of the 
circumstance, and requested him to give me hb 
opinion in writing, which he has done, and per¬ 
mitted me to make thb use of it. It b as follows:— 

**Tn reply to your note of the lOth, I have to 
inform you tJiat 1 witnessed the punbhmen t which you 
allude to, and which 1 will endeavour to describe. 

“ ‘I happened some weeks since to call on one 
of the magbtrates, whom I found engaged in hb 
office. A Hindoo was before him, charged with 
stealing some turban cloth; the theft was clearly 
proved, and the prisoner sentenced to be publicly 
flogged, and to receive six lashes, or, as I afterwards 
found to be the case, strokes to be inflicted by a cane. 

“ ‘The man was immediately tied up to a tree 
in a yard adjoining the house, and one of the 
policemen proceeded to inflict the strokes. 

" 'The punbhment was most severe, and to me 
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most dis^sting; and 1 confess I was much sur¬ 
prised to find that the spirit of prison discipline, as 
it is termed, and which is now a subject which 
engages considerable attention in England, had not 
found its way to her Extern Colonics. . . .* 

“The infliction in this case was but six blows; 
what must be the effect of six times six, or three 
dozen blows, some of them necessarily falling re^ 
peatedly upon the same place, upon the wounds 
made by the fiist blows? . , , 

"We come now to another class of offences, 
for which this punishment is inflicted by the Petty 
Sessions, in its utmost severity, upon British as well 
as native subjects of his Majesty. . , . 

“By the statute ad Geo. II, c. 37, justices of 
the peace may punish seamen of the [Company’s} 
merchant service, who shall desert or absent them¬ 
selves from, or leave, the ship before they are dis¬ 
charged, by forfeiture of wages, and imprisomnent 
for a limited period; but there is no power given to 
flog or inflict any corporal punishment except that 
of imprisonment. . . , 

“I now come to another species of sentence, 
‘that the prisoner do find securities for his good 
behaviour. . . 

"Gentlemen, upon these sentences to find security, 
prisoners have been frequently confined for very 
long periods of time. Thus, on the 6th of October 
1817, a man . . . was sentenced to hard labour till 
he should find securities. Under this sentence he 
remained in jail till July i8s3, a period of six years, 
when he died in Jail. 
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''There are almost innumerable other instances of 
prisoners being confined for very long periods under 
lite sentences. I hold in my hand a list of a few of 
them, which I directed the Marshal to make out. 
I vifill trouble you with only one of them. On 
the 23rd of February 1824, one George Bardey 
was convicted by the Petty Sessions of an assault, 
and he was sentenced to three months' imprison¬ 
ment in the county jail, and the last month to 
solitary confinement, and at the expiration of those 
three months to enter into a recognisance to keep 
the peace towards Louisa Bardey his wife. After 
the expiration of three months he applied again 
and again to the senior magistrate of police for 
his discharge, who refused it upon the ground that 
he had not found sureties. He proposed sureties 
more than once, but they were rejected. He 
petitioned me several dmes for his discharge, 
but as he never sent me a copy of the warrant, 

I presumed that he was legally imprisoned, and of 
course did not interfere. At last, however, I directed 
him, in answer to his last petition, to send a copy 
of the warrant, which he did, and it appeared by 
the warrant and sentence that no sureties were 
necessary, 1 accordingly intimated to the senior 
magistrate of pK^lice that he was entitled to be 
discharged upon his own recognizance; and that 
unless he was so discharged, I should order him to 
be brought up before me by habeas corpus^ upon 
which he was discharged, but not dll after he had 
been imprisoned eight months, during five of which 
he was illegally confined. 
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"Genllemen, all I can say m excuse of the police 
magistrate upon this occasion, is, that I believe he 
thought he was acting legally; and there certainly 
is not the least ground to impute to him any 
malicious or improper motive. 

"There is one other circumstance which I must 
bring to your attention, with respect both to the 
Petty Sessions and to the police magistrates. It is 
the imprisonment of persons in the police guard¬ 
rooms, for long periods. 

“Soon after my arrival in this country, I desired 
the Marshal to send me weekly a return of all the 
prisoners in jail, which has since been regularly 
done. I have been constantly much surprised at 
observing about a week or ten days before the 
sessions, scarcely any prisoners for trial mentioned 
in this weekly return; but when the sessions arrived, 
have found that we had fifteen or sixteen, or some¬ 
times twenty or more prisoners to try; and upon 
inquiry I have learnt that the prisoners have been 
kept for weeks in the police guard-rooms, after the 
depositions have been taken, instead of committing 
them, as should have been done, immediately to 
the JaU. I have mentioned this subject several times 
to the magistrates, and, I beUeve, w'ith some effect, 

“With respect to the imprisonment of persons in 
the police guard-room, after conviction, I have not 
been able to ascertain whether it is a general practice; 
but one case, which appeared to me at the time to 
be a very aggravated one, came to my notice 
some time since. A petition was presented to me 
by a near relative of a man, , . . which stated that 
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be had then been confined in the police guard- 
room for twelve days. I inquired into the ikets, 
found that there was no warrant, and directed him 
to be brought up, by habeas coTpus^ and on the 
return to that writ it appeared that he had been 
convicted before the Petty Sessions of retailing 
tobacco without a licence, and the sentence of the 
Court was, that ‘he should be fined , , , and that 
the tobacco should be confiscated.’ This was the 
whole of the sentence; there was no sentence of 
imprisonment; but, nevertheless, he was imprisoned, 
as 1 have mentioned, in the police guard-room for 
twelve days, and till he was discharged under the 
habeas corpus. This imprisonment was utterly illegal; 
it was illegal, because there was no sentence of im¬ 
prisonment; and it was illegal, because, if there had 
been such sentence, he should have been committed, 
not to the police guard-room, but to the jail. . . . 

“Gendemen, the mischievous tendency of this 
practice of imprisoning persons in the police guard- 
rooms, instead of committing them to jail, is almost 
too obvious to require comment. The prisoners 
have no means of sending petitions for habeas corpus 
to the judges; the other magistrates have no means 
of visidng the jail; the grand juries never think of 
visiting or inspecting them; and the prisoners are 
entirely under the control of native clerks and 
constables, who, you well know, are to be trusted 
very cautiously with power. 

“I should have tliought that the abuses of this 
system, which were brought to public view on the 
trial of the head clerk, or purvoe, of the late junior 
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magistrate of police, would have operated as a 
sufficient warning to the police magistrates against 
the continuance of it. . . . But this sentence has 
been as inoperative to chcch abuse as the present¬ 
ments of grand juries and the protest of Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

“I now come to the powers of the police magis¬ 
trates, sitting . . . singly . . , 

‘Each magistrate shall vriihin his own district, 
do all acts that a single justice of the peace may by 
the law of England do.* . . , 'Each of them shall 
, . . apprehend, examine, and commit for trial, all 
persons charged before him with any breach of any 
rule legally passed ... by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council.’ These are all the powers of 
the magistrates, with the exception of those given 
by some of the Regulations with respect to servants. 


“I was not a little surprised, after Sir James 
Mackintoshes protest against the proceedings of the 
superintendent of police, to hear, some time since, 
that the police magistrates, sitting smgly, were in the 
habit of trying and punishing felonies, of flogging, 
and banishing. As soon as I was made aware of 
these proceedings, I directed the Clerk of the Crown 
to order the magistrates, in pursuance of the Regula¬ 
tion before alluded to, to make a quarterly return 
of the crimes and punishments tried and inflicted in 
their respective offices.’* 

Sir £. West then quoted cases from the returns 
made by the junior magistrate. 
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“Upon referring to the return of the senior 
magistrate made at these sessions, I find that he 
also has pursued the same course of trying feionies, 
flogging, and banishing, 

“I need not repeat to you, that it is utterly illegal 
for magistrates to try felonies; . . . and that, by 
the statute, it b illegal that flogging should be 
inflicted by one magbtrate. It b utterly illegal for 
the Petty Sessions, or magbtrates, to banbh, except 
under the single Regulation which I have before 
mentioned, 

“You must be aware of the care, of the scrutiny, 
of the sifting of evidence, wliich are necessary in 
thb country to arrive at justice. My experience has 
already taught me, that the most usual instrument 
of revenge among the natives, is a criminal charge 
in courts ofjustice. Malicious prosecutions are most 
common. The witnesses can in no case be implicitly 
relied upon, and the duty of the Judges in adminbter- 
ing criminal Justice b a most arduous one. Not¬ 
withstanding the solemnity of a superior Court, 
which, as we well know', has a very considerable 
effect upon native witnesses in keeping them nearer 
to the truth; notwithstanding the time we give to 
each case, with our professional habits of sifting 
evidence, with the aid, loo, of most intelligent petty 
Junes, with the advantage of depositions previously 
taken before a magbtrate, and w'hlch enable us to 
detect the witnesses in any variance of their testi¬ 
mony—we have frequently the greatest difficulty in 
eliciting the truth. Again and again, when the 
case for prosecution has appeared clear beyond 
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contradiction, some variance, or other circumstance, 
has tinned up at nearly the close of the case, which 
has given a different colour to the whole transaction, 
and, ultimately, the prisoner has been acquitted. 
Such being the difficulty in the Supreme Court, 
what security is there, or rather I should say, what 
chance is there ofjustice being done in a magistrate’s 
office, in the hurry of business, ivith none of the 
experience or the aid w'hich the judges possess? 

"Upon this subject I shall again have recourse to 
Sir James Mackintctsh. 

“ ‘It is,’ says that eminent person, ‘a stilt more 
melancholy reflection that this s^-stem is not only 
a continued breach of law, but contains no tolerable 
security for the observance of justice. Criminal 
charges are tried before a single person. His power 
cannot be limited by law, since it does not issue 
from law. 

“ ‘It is fettered by no rule or form of proceeding. 
It is exercised under no restraint from the public. 
The persons present arc, in general, only a handful 
of timid natives. Nine-tenths of the condemnations 
are unknow'n to any man who would dare to utter 
or even to form an opinion. 

“ ‘If this uncontrolled magistrate deigns to record 
the case at all, he does it in a language unknown 
to those who are alone interested to correct him, 
and he may give any colour to the facts that suits 
his purpose. 

“ ‘He is not obliged or accustomed to lay even 
the most brief extract of such records before any 
superior authority. 
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" ‘There are no rules which allow dme for defence, 
or prescribe limits to the ptmishinent. 

“ ‘It is after such trial (if that word may be used 
on such an occasion) that many hundreds of men, 
entitled to all the privileges of British subjects, have 
been fined and flogged without limits, have been 
banished, and condemned to the condition of galley- 
slaves. . . . 

“ ‘That absolute power corrupts every man who 
has the misfortune to exercise it, is an obvious and 
most Certain truth which has been repeated very 
often indeed, but, unfortunately, not often enough 
to produce its due effect. 

A precipitate, clandestine, and arbitrary juris¬ 
diction, a power of trying as a judge pleases, of 
convicting for what crime he pleases, and condemn¬ 
ing to what punishment he pleases, without respon¬ 
sibility to his superiors, restraint from law, or check 
from public opinion, would be a situation cf danger 
to the highest human virtue, and is pctfectly sure to 
corrupt common human integrity. When this is 
joined to the undefined jurisdiction exercised respect- 
ing castes; to the influence possessed over the 
appointment of the chiefs of castes; to the power ex¬ 
tended, under various pretences, to mere questions 
of property; to the minute mformation supposed 
to be conveyed to the superintendent by his spies; 
and to the terror carried into the poorest hovel by 
his peons dispersed over the island, the whole forms 
an authority so terrible as to have few parallels in 
civilised society.’ 

Gentlemen, Sir James Mackintosh was here 
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drawing a picture of the police as it was in Ms day. 
I am sorry to say that, with a very slight alteration 
. . . the years that have passed have not destroyed, 
or even much impaired, the resemblance. 

“I think I have said enough to convince you that 
the whole system of jxiliee in this island is illegal. . . . 

‘^Gentlemen, I have now performed a very un¬ 
pleasant duty. It cannot be pleasant to me to 
throw blame, even impliedly, upon any persons, 
and, least of all, upon gentlemen holding the 
respectable offices of police magistrates. I ivill 
again repeat, in justice to them, that the course 
which they have been pursuing is that in which 
most of their predecessors have, I believe, trod for 
many years. Indeed, 1 have reason to tlrink that 
within these last two years the system has been 
considerabiy alleviated; and I know that, in many 
cases of cruelty to native servants, the magistrates 
have afforded them redress against their European 
masters. 

“One case in particular, Gentlemen, I must men¬ 
tion to you. A few weeks since a native presented 
to me a petition, stating that he had been hogged 
most severely with a riding-whip by his European 
master for the crime of asking for his wages, wMch 
were six months in arrear. His back was scored 
with the wounds of the whip. I immediately sent 
him to the Petty Sessions, to which, indeed, he had 
before applied, but, by some mistake or misconduct 
of the native purvoe, wi thout effec t. The complaint 
was entered, the master summoned, and fined 
seventy rupees. Gentlemen, I must do the senior 
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magktratc of poKcc the Justice to say that in all 
these cases between natives and Europeans he does 
his duty most impartially and most cxemplarily, 
without respect of persons, without fear or favour. 
This is no mean praise in a country like this; and I 
trust, indeed 1 am confident, that he will take every 
means of repressing a system so disgraceful to the 
name and character of Englishmen as that of 
flogging servants. Gentlemen, I have already mcn^ 
tioned to you that this system of police has continued 
in much the same state for nearly fifty years; but 
the very inveteracy of the system, though some 
excuse to the magistrates, makes it the more neces¬ 
sary that I should take this public notice of it. Sir 
James Mackintosh in the very document, parts of 
which I have read to you, reproaches himself most 
severely for not having before interfered to prevent 
such a system of illegality. It was in die last year 
of his residence here that he framed that representa¬ 
tion. But, as he therein mentions that he had 
before that time only suspicions . . , of the illegality 
of the system, it appears to me that he takes blame 
to himself without cause J 
“With these summaries, and the other facts which 
T have mentioned within my own judicial know* 
ledge, I should have no such excuse. I am resolved 
that I will not, at the termination of my residence 
here, have any cause for self-reproach; nor will I 
afford occasion for my successor in office to blame 
me for supinencss and neglect of the most important 

^ ItlojckiDtHh Iliad duciwD up hia judidfiJ iippointnimt, and bad lift 
for Euglaiid in Nuranber iBiit a Judge, Sir J, Newbolip icmpcir- 

anly taking Iw pkce. 
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duties, ... I am confident that you^ Gentlemen, 
will be most anxious to participate in the satisfaction 
and the honour of correcting the system which I 
have exposed to you, and of ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of the millions entrusted by Providence to our 
protection/’ 

Sir Edward West’s charge was not received with 
enthusiasm by his audience, many of whom were 
magistrates. 

The Grand Jury thanked the Chief Justice but 
considered that the police regulations, even if illegal, 
were expedient; that any reduction in the power 
of the police magistrates would be attended with 
the greatest danger; that, with regard to banish¬ 
ment and flogging, ‘*no change was expedient either 
in the frequency or severity of tiiose punishments, or 
in the instrument with which the latter is inflicted.” 
They considered that there was no undue severity 
in the flogging witnessed by the Reverend G. Jackson, 
though it “might shock the feelings of a gentleman 
unaccustomed to such sights.”^ 

The sentiments of the Bombay Grand Jury were 
not umversaL A Calcutta newspaper reviewing the 
charge, says: “It reflected the highest honour on 
the learned judge who delivered it, not for its 
eloquence — that is evidently not aimed at^ — but for 
its subject-matter. In this country where, from the 
remoteness of all check over the actions of men in 
power, and the absence of the salutary control of 
the Press, there is a constant tendency to abuse 

^ Oruniai va^ UL p. 4^15, 
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power, and a union of all who possess it to support 
each other in unconstitutional conduct, it must be 
refreshing to every one whose love of liberty has 
not given way to servility, which a dependence on 
the nod of power engenders, to behold a British 
judge untainted by the atmosphere of corruption 
by which he is surrounded, laying open the abuses 
practised with impunity for years past, and an¬ 
nouncing his determination to employ the power 
entrusted to him as the repr^ntative of his Majesty 
in the administration of justice, and in vindication 
of violated rights,’* 


CHAPTER XII 


FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

Lady Wcsfi Journal (Octgbcr iS-Decmber gt, i8a5):~De«t(li of 
Mr. Fi»cock; journey tQ the Ghaula; ilgeA; deathaoTtbc Ykeroy 
ef Goa, of Mr. Adam, and of ^pt. Alexander; Christmas 
festivities; Sir Lionel Smith; prisoncis as labourert. 

Bcmbay society in quamlaome mood; libels, aasaulb, and 
challenges—Attempt to inveigle the Chicfjustice into a duel with 
the Governor — Coirespondenee between Sir Edward West and 
Mr. Elphinatone- 

Lady West’s Jouriud (JanuaryS-February o, iSaS);—Sir R. 
Rice; trials for assault and Ubel; death of Col Baker; Col. 
Stannus calls on Sir B. West. Sir ^ward West’s Memorandum 
on Mr. Warden’s conduct, 

OtrL i8, 1825. La^t evening was a tong and anxious 
one, having heard that Martin West had called upon a 
gentleman for an apology for rude conduct. I am truly 
rgoiced to say that the man has made an apology, $0 
there's an end of it; but here they are such a set, for 
Martin’s is a very good temper, and is certainly not 
quarrelsome, though People might think him so from 
these things. 

Oct. 19. The Sessions finished to-day; I quite rejoiced, 
as Edward looks fagged. 

Oct. 21. Edward always busy all day at chambers. 
We drove in the evening to Colaba and witnessed the 
funeral of 2 privates of the Queen’s Royals. The burying- 
ground was a melancholy sight —n rows of new graves; 
I suppose about 50 since we last walked there. It made 
us reficct on the uncertainty of life, and particularly in 
this climate, where one ought to try to be prepared to 
leave this life whenev'cr it may please the Alnughty to 
take us. I sec by the paper the death of poor Mr. Peacock 
•5 307 
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at Madras (Sir W* Franklin^s nephew). What a total 
and awful \isitation there has been on all that familj^* 
Those who remain in England must shudder at the name 
of Madras. 

OcL 27. We drank tea with the Bakers last evening on 
board their yacht. It was very cool and pleasant. At 
6 we had to get into the bunda boats to cross to PanweU 
to commence our journey to the ghauts. 

g^^w. 2* Wc tcxsk a very pretty walk last evening in the 
Lonowlec woodj^ where the creepers are the largest and 
finest I ever saw* as large round as my body^ and twining 
from tree to tree. The noise of the jackals in the evening 
is quite hideous. 

jVfip* 6* We heard that a small tyger was killed here a 
few^ evenings ago^ and a fresh sldn is certainly to be seen. 
The guards are a great comfort, 

JVfls. 7. We arc told that there are black bears hcre^ 
and the soldiers say that they hear the tyger^ grumbling 
of a night on the hilL We hear wonderful stories of 
tygers. A month ago one attacking a cow^ and though 
50 men tried to rescue her they could not; the tyger cat 
half of her and then marched off* Edward has been 
answering letters from the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. 
Courtenay.^ 

16.^ Edward is busily engaged amwering Mr. 
Wynn's letters of enquiries as to halAcastes on Jury* He 
has also written a letter to Mr. Brougham. 

Abt?. 18^ Edward has begun again his Political 

' At HttiM time "Hbc wood of Laonwlic waa known to the u^tivts na a 
favmiritc haimt of —Mmi?ir/ qfa Highiwd p. +33;, 

^ * Quirlci W. W. Wynn* JoKpIl Fhbliinorc^ D.C.L. of Oj^ond, a dts- 
tinguiihcd la-wycr and scholaip am Mr. CotirtcTiay were the three mecnbcrt 
of ihe Board orOonttol up 10 ihe time of the Duke of Wdlingtoii'ii- cnmij&y.. 

^ In England thifc day began a wo:Je of hisLOdi: gaitt. On the ^Srd hfav. 
ships "’foijudflfed at Portsmouth in all dircsrtUmi,"' Jt muit have teen on 
thii day (though local tnudltion lays the that the M broke through 

the Qiciil Bank citar Weymouth^ and datro^ the village of Fleet and 
church. At ihe sanic limc a sloop of 95 ions wa* liflcd up and carried 
by Ihe ica over the top of the Cheiil 3 a^^ Enally makliig its way to the 
backwaicTk and so to Portland by the most extraordinary overland route 
ever aiieomplished by a v«k] of the royal navy. 
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Economy. One of the soldicit: has just brought us a 
cobra which he had but half kilted. This is the fourth 
he has destroyed, but we must be more careTul in our 
walking; it was 5 feet 3 inches in length. 

JViw, 21. We heard yesterday that a tyger had the 
night before half eat up a cow, we therefore got the 
villagers to show us the way, and walked there; a most 
picturesque walk and sequestered wild spot, where we 
plainly saw the marks of the paws down the bank across 
the road and up another bank, where we saw the mangled 
carcase, which the people had put into a sort of trap 
covered over with heavy timbers and stones to fall upon 
the tyger when he goes in; in this way they caught 
one the week before our arrival. I have bespoke the 
skin should it be caught, I now begin to believe 
about tygers being here. We also saw a wild peacocks 
flying. 

Aop. 24- horrid animal was brought in alive by 
one of the sepoys, something like a tortoise with pig’s fate 
and human hands, the Portuguese and Hindoos eat them.^ 
3 wild hogs passed by our tents quite close. 

Map, a6. The account of the dinner and speeches to 
Sir Charles Colville* at Bombay quite disgustiiig, really 
with such a set of people praise is quite a libel. Sir 
Charles Chambers says that Sir Ralph Rice was quite a 
mountebank. More thunder this afternoon and a very 
heavy shower of rain. I have heard from Sir Lionel 
Smith,* who cannot yet leave Poona, sending off troops 
to the South. Edward’s puivoc has arrived to copy his 
Political Economy, and made us laugh with the account 
of his journey. His “hackney came in two pieces.” He 
“had to send back for a shc-buffalo to bring his things, 
and he came by walk.” 

^ Probably the [ikdian paji^L£n,i Ani-eaicr^ dover^ with scgla 
arraniftd like those of a jpmcc-lir coaie, and i^ith Jong finger-ltkc clqwa. 

• Apppentjy a dinner got up by a Mr, Crawford for party purposci. 
S« Sir E, Wat'i lettcTp p. 317, 

^ CommaodcT of the army of ihe Dkcail S« p, 
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Dec, I* We have heard today with real regret of the 
death of the poor Viceroy of Goa.^ I know of no situa^ 
don which can be so melancholy as that of Viceroy; I 
scarcely know how^ or w^hen he can get away from Goa* 
We shall write and ask her [the Viceroys widow] to 
come to ns at Bombay if that will be of any use to her. 
They are certainly the people we have received the most 
delicate attention froirij since we have been in India. 

Dec, 6, We have heard with real regret of the death of 
Captain Alexander’ at Calcutta^ and that the Burmese 
war is commencing again^ 

Dec. 7. I am pleased to see extracts from one of the 
Calcutta papers praising Edward*s Charge. It willj I 
thinks occasion improvement at Calcutta; at all events 
investigation^ which does good. 

Dec, 9. The Chambers dined with us yesterday. We 
hear that Mr. Adam’ died on his passage home;p and that 
Mr. Graham has been horsewhipping Mr. Irwin at the 
billiard-table in the presence of Mr* Warden; this is the 
result of the barristers* conduct to the Court. 

Dec. 15. Sir Lionel Smith and Captain Keith arrived 
unexpectedly! and took an early dinner with us, and at 6 
proceeded on their way to Bombay in all anxiety to sec 
Lady Smith and his daughters^ whom he had not seen 
for 17 years. He was so pleasing, and cheerful, and gentle- 
maniite^^ we quite enjoyed our day. I have been writing 
to Mr* Strickland and Lord Nelson.* 

Dec, 25. Christmas Day. The first we have passed at 
home since we married* We shall try and make it as 
cheerful as we can; I have ordered an English dinner, and 
we shall have champagne* Butt* will have as much 
party as she can, and 1 have a Snap Dragon in the 

^ The Go\'eraor cf wbo had served in the Peninsula WW, hid 
liicly cntetiauiAd ifar Wsu. See p4 147* 

^ Set p. 165 . 

*■ Oil thii day the EnUfpHtf, a VTxld p 4 nopcllcd by alrain^ managed in 
rc&th Oakutta rrom EDgluid. 

Fint £%rl Nelson uid Bnmtc. The admira^rt cldi^ broihcr. 

i Lldy Weat'i tnaid. 
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evening. All our People have been to us to mate Sainam^ 
and we have ordered them all some Sheep for their 
Curries. 

Dec^ 26- Five boxes have come by the Upton Castlei 
I am quite anxious to unpack them. No one who has 
not been so far from England can itnaginc the delight of 
a box from thence and packed by those one loves. 

Dtc:, 27* Two more servants ill] it is quite dishearten* 
ing, but we understand it is the same all over the Deccan. 

Die, 28 3® Hamauls^ just arrived^ and a 

Troop of Bullocks as we are all off to-morrow. I regret 
it, as 1 always do, ica^'ing home where one has been com- 
fortable. I omitted to mention a circumstance Captain 
Keith spoke of, that he had seen 50 Prisoners from the 
Bombay gaol working m Sir Charles Colville’s garden in 
chains about three years and a half ago. Can anything 
be so revolting to good English feeling? In a soldier, it 
surprised me, though Mrs. Warden once told Edward a 
more horrible story; a postilion had died from hogging 
—can it be possible? 

Dee. 29. Packing up to leave Lonowlce, having been 
very comfortable for more than 2 months. 

Dec. 31, Left Chowk yesterday, and arrived at Pan¬ 
well at 10, the hamauH carried us so fast. Had our 
breakfast quiedy, and then a visit from Sir Lionel Smith, 
who was at the Rest House with all his party. At 12 we 
went over to call—Lady Smith looking well. The young 
ladlts very tall, but all nature, happiness, and good 
humour. We arrived at our owu house at 8, having had 
a nice sail, and though Bombay k not a nice place, I was 
glad to get k$m. The end of the year, always a melan¬ 
choly reflection. May the next be equally prosperous, 
and may we become better people. 


^ Tbc Bombiy name ikxr icrvonta^ tQ 

m Calcutta. 
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The new year found Bombay society in quarrel¬ 
some mood. Mr. Norton, Advocate-General to the 
Bombay Government, had been challenged by a 
Mr, Browne, but had refused to go out with him. 
Martin West bad been insulted by Mr. Norris, a 
member of the Bombay Government, and had 
demanded an apology; Mr. Graham, an attorney, 
had libelled, and had challenged Mr. Irwin, a 
barrister, and, on the challenge being declined, 
had horsewhipped him, Mr. Warden had circulated 
a leaflet, aspersing the character of Mr. Graham; 
and trials for assault and libel occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court. 

In this stormy atmosphere it must have occurred 
to those who were smarting under Sir E. West's 
recent charge to the Grand Jury, and to whom an 
independent King’s Court was a standing incon¬ 
venience, that the Chief Justice might with advan¬ 
tage be provohed into fighting a duel. There were 
diilicuities in the way, no doubt, but the desired 
end might be attained; and Mr. Elphinstone, who, 
was never deficient in physical courage, was obviously 
the right antagonist. So without a written challenge, 
an attempt was apparendy made to bring about a 
meeting. 

Tlic message sent by the Governor must remain a 
mystery; that delivered by his messenger is given 
fully in Sir E. West’s letter, and in the following 
extracts from Lady West’s Jounud : — 

Jan. 3, 1826. There is good news from Burma. A 
victory after three days' fighting, but the particulars 
not yet known. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE CHALLENGED 

6 . We dined yesterday at Parell; Mr. Elphinstonc 
handed the Bride;p Mrs. G. Forbes, to dinner, and I went 
down with Mr* Warden. The Governor thought proper 
not to allot any Lady to Edward, though the First 
Person in the room, and it wa^ ao unusual that before he 
had time to look round all the Ladies were gone, and he 
left to walk downstairs among the Cadets^ and when he 
reached the dining-room he was obliged to ask General 
Wilson and Mr. Biurowes to allow his Servant to place 
a chair betw^cen them. Edward wished to have come 
away quietly as soon as the gentlemen came up into 
the Drawing room and to avoid Mr* Elphinstone} who 
stopped him at the head of the stairs and said something 
about a slight mistake* Edward of course asked for an 
explanation, this not being the first or the loth time Mr. 
Elphinstone has behaved with rudeness at his house. Of 
course, we then came away^ expecdiig to receive some 
apology next morning for such extraordinary conduct. 
This morning, whilst Edward was walking on the 
esplanade a note was brought from Colonel Macdonald^ 
to beg for a few moments' conversation alone* He soon 
rode up, and with not much Courtesy actually challenged 
Edward unless he made an apology for what he said the 
night before; certainly rather reversing the tables, as of 
course Edward [illegible] an apology from him; and as 
to going outp as Edward told Colonel Macdonald, he was 
amazed both at Mr. Elphinstone^s sending, and his 
bringing such a Message* He could only consider it as 
taunt; and then to get out of it^ Edward's word the night 
before of “explanation,'* was tortured into 
Edward, of course, wrote to Mr, Elphinstone his aston^ 
ishment at the mistaken words, and if he fancied Edward 
challenged him, why did he send a friend to appoint 
time and place. 

I fear this must end in an open breach, which 1 shall 

^ ColacLcl A pn&babfy of Captain MAcdo&jld wbo 

hid mimned Mbi EJptioitarB. 
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regret, as Edward has put up with so much for the last 3 
years, CapL Tucker dined here in the Eveng. Edward 
had an answer from Mr. E,, shuffling of course as he 
always docs. Edward has been wridng again to Mr. 
Elphinstone. 

The following letters of Sir Edward West are 
copies In Lady West’s handwriting. The letter 
from Elphinstone is in his own handwriting. 

BoiibAY, 1S3&. 

—I was much surprised at rccdvmg this morning 
a Message from you through CoL Macdonald, conveying 
to me a Challenge. 

After cxprcffl^ing my astonishment at this to Col. Mac¬ 
donald, he stated that you had understood me last night 
to say that 1 would waive my situation^ and that I said 
something about satisfaction—I gave him my honor that 
I had never used thesse words, or any which would bear 
such comtmctionj and utterly disclaimed any in ten don 
of using terms which could convey such meaning. CoL 
Macdonald in answer said that you had not asserted 
that I had used those terms, but that the Impression upon 
your mind was that such was my meaning. 

I again disclaimed such mtention, and repeated the 
words which I did really use, which were that I expected 
an explanadon of what occurred last night. Col Mac¬ 
donald, however, did not think proper, even upon this 
disclaimer and explanation, to make any apology fbr 
his extraordinary message to me, but stated again and 
again that he was requested to convey to me the challenge, 
and that he was desired by you to mate no concession; 
the explanadon which I expected was certainly an explan¬ 
adon by you of what occurred at your House yesterday. 
You must be quite aware that it is absolutely impossible 
for me in my situation as a judge to accept a challenge.— 
I have the honor to be. Sir, your Obedient humble 
servant, Edwakd West. 
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Ftonn ike Hdm. Mountstuart Elpiiinstone is 
Sib E. West. 

Sib, —1 have had the honor of reodving your letter by 
this Post. 

To challenge a Chief Justice is one of the last things 
that could have entered into my imagination. I under¬ 
stood you to have almost in plain terms challenged me, 
and when I sent a friend to you this morning it was not 
without a hope that on reflection you would have ex¬ 
pressed your regret at the proceeding you had adopted. 
With regard to explanation, I can have none to offer 
beyond that with which the convcisadon of last night 
commenced^ and 1 can make no apology when I am 
conscious of having been guilty of no aggression.—*1 have 
the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

M. Elphinstone. 

B th.. 

Sib E. West (q Hon. M, ELPHUtsroNE, 

Sib, —I had the honor of receiving yesterday your letter. 

You say that to challenge a Chief Justice is one of the 
last things that oould have entered your imagination. 
What directions you may have given to your friend Col. 
Macdonald I cannot know but from what he said. He 
delivered to me, as from you, a direct Challenge in plain 
terms, and the word Challenge was used both by him and 
by me, during a conversation of more than an hour, 
thirty or forty times at least, as the whole of our conversa¬ 
tion turned upon the Propriety of the Governor sending 
a Challenge to the Chief Justice. 

I was walking upon the Esplanade at Seven o’clock in 
the morning when the following note was delivered to 
me:— 

**My deab Sir,—W ill you allow me to speak 
with you alone for a few moments.—^Youia very 
faithfully, J- Macdonald.” 
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The Servant who delivered the note pointed to the 
Beach; I followed him for more than half a mile, when 
not seeing Col. Macdonald I returned. Soon after 
Colonel Macdonald overtook me on horseback, and when 
he came up to me, dismounted, cind addressed me with 
certainly very litde courtesy, with none of those demon¬ 
strations of respect which are usual even as between 
equals. He immediately stated that you had desired 
him to call upon me to request, or demand, an Apology 
for what he stated 1 had said the night before; I expressed 
my astonishment, and said that I had certaiidy expected 
an Apology from you for the treatment I had received. 
He again desired an Apology, and said that you had 
desired him to make no concession. I said it was out 
of the question, and that you onght to apologise for the 
whole of your conduct for the last tsvo years and an half. 
He said that if that was the case he was desired by you 
to demand or request a Meeting, or some such words, 
for 1 do not remember them precisely. My answer was 
in these words: '‘Colonel Macdonald, it is utterly im¬ 
possible for me to go out with Mr. Elphinstonc, it would 
not only be a loss of my situation as Chief Justice but it 
would be an utter loss of Character.” Col. M, replied, 
“Mr. Elphinstonc understood you last night to have 
waived your situation.” I then, as stated in my first 
letter to you, disclaimed having used those words or 
any which would bear such construction. 

During our conversation I said to Colonel Macdonald 
at least eight or ten dma, stopping and turning towards 
him face to face, “So really. Col. Macdonald, Mr. 
Elphinstone has thought proper to send, and you have 
thought proper to bring a ch^engc to a Person who you 
both know cannot accept it. I am astonishol at both 
Mr. Elphins tone’s conduct and yours, and can consider 
it only intended as a Taunt.” The only answer which 
Colonel Macdonald thought proper to make “Mr. 
Elphinstonc understood you to have waived yoursituation,” 
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In the course of conversation 1 detailed your conduct 
to Lady West and myself for the last two years and an 
half, both public and private—Your laudatory address to 
a man who had been dismissed from his situation as an 
officer of the Court for fraud—at his own request, too, 
instead of undergoing a Trial; and the consequences of 
this act, the insults to and defiance of the Court. The 
Ubel on the Court which you thought proper to publish 
by sending it to me, to the Aldermen, and the Court of 
Directors,- — 1 being amenable, thank God, ndther to you 
nor to the Court of Directors—Your sanction of Mr. 
Crawford’s Dinner; a dinner notoriously got up for Party 
purposes, and of the Inflammatory toasts there given— 
among others “Sir Ralph Eicei and the Supreme Court” 

_mention this Toast in particular because nearly the 

jame course of conduct had been pursued by you but a 
few days before that Dinner—You fought proper at 
a Dinner given at your own house to give Sir Ralph Rice 
the precedence before me. ... at that same Dinner 
you placed, or allowed to be placed, on one side of Lady 
West,—you yourself sitting on the other side, -Mr. 
Norton,* who was, as was notorious to the whole Society, 
seeking every opportunity of annoying and insulting Lady 
West and myself. 

Some time before this, you had thought proper 
upon rising from Table at your House to join the Ladies, 
to walk from the Dining Room, upstairs into the Drawing 
Room, where half or more of Bombay were formally 
assembled, with Mr. Norton, leaving me, the first pereon 
in rank in your house to follow in the Crowd. 

Upon another occasion you asked two Ladies of 
notorious character, and who were visited by no one 
here, to meet Lady West. Upon that occasion Sir Charles 


t The newly srrivwl puliW jiKlgC. iiicW W ^ » tlw 

ran w high ihat mob rf people to ^ 

Aavo«1^3’ Coiyt 10 wi>e** ^ tneounge hu 

ins«^ E. Ortwlut HtnU, vol. xw. p. ST*. 
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ajid Lady Chambers, on seeing one of these Ladles, very 
properly quitted your house. , , , 

I pass by your neglect to return iny visits^ Some time 
since I determined from a sense of public duly to overlook 
what had passed, and accordingly called upon you several 
tunes at Malabar Point j my visits were nwer returned, 
and 1 was obliged to abandon the attempt at a better 
understanding between the Heads of the executive and 
judicial departments. When you returned from CandaUa, 
I munediately, as the courtesy is, called upon you. On 
neither of my returns to the Presidency have you repaid 
to me this courtesy. Again and again have I deliberated 
whether, after such marked treatment, a treatinent of 
course observed by a great part of the Community^ and 
matter of absurd and petty triumph to many, I should 
continue to visit you, but 1 was induced to do so from a 
sense of public duty^ 

The day before yesterday when I dined with you, you 
took Mrs. Foster to dinner, you assigned Lady W^est to 
Mr» Warden, and, contrary to the practice which has 
prevailed here invariably since I have been here, assigned 
00 Lady to me, nor said a single word to me, but left 
me to follow in the Crowd of young Men. When I got 
downstairs I expected to obtain a seat opposite to you 
next to Colonel Bdlasis. The seats were, however, all 
full, and I was obliged to request a gentleman and Lady 
half way down the Tabic to allow my Servaiit to put a 
chair for me between them. 

You must remember that in your House I am the first 
guest in Rank, as you are in mine^ and let me ask you 
what you would have thought of my conduct, had I 
treated you precisely in the same manner. . * . 

After detailing this conduct to CoL Macdonald, I 
observed to him that you must well know that I cannot 
give or accept a challenge, and again added that I could 
only consider the challenge sent by you as a Taunt. 

My feelings have not been hurt in the slightest degree 
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by these proceedings, my only doubt has been whether 
I was lowering my situation by continuing to visit you 
after them, I have long since learned to disregard the 
opinion of the Society here, and to consider merely the 
approbation of the Authorities at home.—have the 
honor to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Edwasd West. 

Bohuav, JoiL. 7iA, i&iS. 

Lady West says:— 

Jan. 8 . When we came home we found a letter of 9 
sheets from Mr. Elphinstone. He admits more than I 
expected, but I thint Col. Macdonald has behaved most 
dirtily, trying to put words into Edward’s mouth which 
he never uttered,^ 

Jan. g. Edward is now answering Mr, Elphinstonc's 
letter, I am glad that it does not annoy dear Edward, 
and 1 hope that it will not. I confess that it makes me 
a little anxious. 

Jan. 10 . A long letter last evening from Mr. Elphin- 
stonc, which Edward has answered this morning. 

Jan. 11 , Edward had a very gentlemanlike and proper 
letter from Mr. Elphinstone. 

jfflK. la. We have been to call on Mrs, James. Edward 
has written a very handsome letter to Mr. Elphinstone. 
A long letter from Lady Chambers full of disasters and 
fancies, poor soul! 

Jan. 14 . After another handsome letter or two passing 
between Edward and the Governor, he offered to call 
upon him this morning, and of course was received very 
cordially. 

It would be interesting to leam how the Com¬ 
pany’s clever Governor managed to convince the 
Chief Justice of his good intentions. Two things 

1 TIk nst of this eetreipoodcncc i« untortuiiauly misuag. 
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are clear—^that there was much to be ^plained 
away, or apologised for, and that Elphinstone 
succeeded in tins task, even to the satisj^ction of 
Lady West. 

Meantime the pathetic life of the place went on, 
and members of Bombay society—without quinine, 
without ice and the modern comforts of life — ^made 
irritable by stifling heat, their northern customs of 
eating and drinking, and by ill-assorted companion¬ 
ship, continued to feast — to quarrel—and to die! 

FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

Jan^ 24, 18a 6. Last night I received a most distressing 
letter from Capt. Bradford, from Panwcll, with such an 
account of poor Col. Baker that 1 fear there is hardly a 
chance of reaching Bombay alive. Edward instandy 
wrote to oiTer our House to them when they land, which 
we expected they would do by this morning’s tide. 

J&n. 30. We heard last night of the death of Mr. 
Malcolm. 

31. Edward in Court tili 6. The assault of Mr. 
Graham on Mr. Irwin. The Court overflowing, and half 
Bombay examined and creos-examined, amongst others 
the great Mr. Warden in the Witness-box- I fancy 
from Edward’s account it was most amusing; he did 
not give judgment, as the Hbd will be brought forward 
to-morrow. 

Feb. I. The Chambers arrived, Bag and Baggage^ to 
breakfast after Edward was gone to Court. Poor Col. 
Baker died at 2 o’clock. I sent the carriage for his poor 
agonised Wife,^ and here she is; we hope to comfort her; 
they were so happy and so attached to each other. 
Edward did not come home to dinner till 9 (Mr. Graham’s 
Libd), and returned at 10 to receive the verdict of the 

^ Mn. Bkkcr had laHed &0111 Eriglajid with th? 
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Jury—“Guilty.’^ He had also a most extraordinary note 
from Colonel Stannm requesting five minutes^ private 
conversation * We can only suppose it alludes to Edward^s 
returning a Note unanswered to Mr. Warden. His last 
was so insolent a oncj he could not open a second. The 
weather quite cool. 

Feh. 2. Three years to-day since we landed» how 
thankful do we feel to have passed them in such good 
health and happincsSj though they have been very turbu¬ 
lent in Courts Edward pronounced judgment on Mr. 
Graham, 150 rupees for assault and libel. Edward left 
Sir Ralph to try the Causes^ wishing to attend poor CoL 
Bakcris funeral, which took place at 5. He was buried 
in the Church mth military honour, Edward was Chief 
Mourner, and says there was an immense attendance^ 
No man ought to have been more beloved or respected, 
and so be was by all Classes. Poor Mrs. Baker wished to 
have attended, and it seemed almost cruel to prevent her' 
but it was thought best, and I read the Service 10 her 
when 1 heard the Bell toll, and the volleys fired. It was 
a trying ajid a dreadful scene, but she has a strong mind 
and a high sense of Religion that will, 1 hope, carry 
her through so heavy a calamity. 

Colonel Stannus called on Edward this Morning on the 
part of ^^r. Warden for an explanation, which Edward 
did not choose to give* and requested the tipstaJfs to show 
him do\HTistaira* Mr. Fenwick was present. Can there 
be such another place on the face of the earth for odd, 
and I might say blackguard People and things as Bombay? 

From a MS. memorandum by Sir E. West it 
appears that, during a sitting of the King's Court, 
Mr, Warden had distributed a printed letter, signed 
by hiniselfi insinuating that the judges had furnishoci 
the Orientd Herald with a statement that he had 
unfairly used his power as a Bombay newspaper 
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proprietor,^ Sir E, West, after pomtii^ out the 
impropriety of the letter, the groundlessness of the 
insinuation, and the continued misrepresentations 
appearing in Mr. Warden’s paper goes on to say: 
“Mr. Warden as proprietor is answerable both 
civilly and criminally for the contents of the paper, 
but by the charter he is exempt from all criminal 
responsibility in the Courts of India, and this fact 
alone shows the extreme impropriety that a Member 
in Council should be Proprietor of a Paper, as 
Mr. Warden was of the Gazette, and as ... he still 
b of the Courwr.” 

1 lu 1 IclIiT to a fricDid^ written at tlic givice tiii account of difTcr- 

cnee* wiih ihc Chief JusdiiCp and pojtlUhcd in Colcbroakc'i Lffif vc4+ ii+ 
p- txpi ”Ai ihia eoimecrioa bclwcpi the GovTmment wi 

the Ekcwipapoi had been a piivaic doctrine cT hu'^ [Sir Weifm), *^1 
thought it pcDper m deny it officially^’' Elphmfione knew well that 
hi* Ine^ Mr Wardenj membCT of Gouod4 a prdpricEor of both 
Bombay newtpaperf. The frimdihtp wa* of ^vantage to both. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Mr. Elphinstctfn; complaltu to the Directors of the conduct of the 
Chief JustLce—Sir Edward Eefx>rt to the Board of 

Control—The Directors forbid servants of the Company to 
own newspapera—Pros Regulation rejected; Silk Buckuighain^s 
comment—Sir Edward West consults ladiaos, and adapts the 
new Jury Act to Bombay- 


FROM LADY WEST*S JOURNAL 

Feb. 14, iBa6. I 'went at 10 o’clock to the Schexjk for 
the cxartiination of the Children, and with the usual good 
manners of this place none of the ladies came till 11. VVe 
divided and examined the classes and I got home tired 
at I, 

Feb. !&. Edward had another curious letter to-day 
from Government here, informing hm that Mr. Warden 
had sent them a Charge against Edward which they were 
going to forward to the authorities^ at home, and thought 
it right to inform him of it in case he -wished to have a 
copy of it. How mad and ignorant they seem in all their 
proceedings. 

Feb. 21, Edward drove this afternoon to Parell to 
speak to the Governor, as a friend, on the impropriety 
of the statement the Government had sent to him making 
themselves parties in Mr, Warden’s complaint of Edward 
to authorities at Home, to which he was not amenable, 
Mr. Elphinstone would not hear reason, and said nothing 
should make him retract. I fancy both of them were very 
angry and told each other severe things that the visit 
was of no use. Of course Edward now has to send home 
official accounts to Mr. Wynn. 


i The DiieenMt of (he Eaii India Corojwoy. 
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Thus Elphinstonc, probably under pressure from 
the newspaper proprietor, joined with him in a 
complaint to the Directors of the proceedings of 
the King’s Court, while Sir E. West forwarded 
to the President of the Board of Control a Report 
on the ‘^Interference of the Bombay Government 
with His Majesty’s Court and Judges,’* In this 
Report, of which a copy has been preserved. Sir 
E, West says;— 

. . . ‘T understand that the purport of it” (Mr, 
Warden’s statement) “is that he was not invited by 
the Court to tlie Bench when he gave his evidence. 

“Mr, Warden certainly was not invited to the 
Bench, nor . , , did hcever request that distinction. 
Had it been requested ... I should first have en¬ 
quired into the practice at the other Presidencies. , . , 
I should also have taken into consideration the 
general tenor of Mr. Warden’s Conduct and the 
nature of the cases and of his evidence; and in 
particular whether it would have been right to 
have admitted to the Bench a Gentleman, who 
had committed repeated public Contempts of 
Court, both by the misrepresentations of the 
Court’s Proceedings in the Gsztitt Newspaper, of 
which Mr. Warden was Proprietor, and also by the 
handing to me, whibt sitting on the Bench, a 
printed Paper, signed by himself, in which he 
charged that I was the Author of die insinuations 
in the Oriental Herald calculated to ’undermine his 
official Reputation,* . . . 

“The distinction of living evidence from the 
Bench cannot be claimed as of . . , Right, it can 
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only be matter of covutesy, and must rest in the 
discretion of the Court. . . - 

“But a charge is brought against me by the 
Government in the course of the correspondence 
that Member of die Government had been 
treated with marked and public indignity, in con¬ 
sequence of his claiming a distinction common to 
him and to the whole of his colleagues.’' 

“I suppose that this passage alludes to my having 
returned unopened a letter handed to me upon 
the Bench, and it will be seen from the following 
facts how far the Government are justified in calling 
this a public indignity, 

“During the second day’s trial a letter was 
brought to me by a native attendant of the Court. 

, , . The WTiting appeared to be Mr, Warden’s, 
and I asked whether it came from him. The 
attendant ansivering in the affirmaiive, I immedi¬ 
ately wrote upon the cover as nearly as I can 
remember the following words; ‘After the letter 
which I received from Mr, Warden upon a former 
occasion, it is impossible that I can open a second,’ 
and returned it to the person who brought it, to 
give it to Mr. Warden. This I conclude is the 
public indignity of which the Government com¬ 
plains. . . . The Reasons for my returning the 
letter unopened have been stated, and I shall 
merely add that even without such reasons I should 
certainly have refused to read a letter from any 
person attending the Court as a Witness.” 

Elphinstonc, with his usual finesse, had denied 
“officially” that there was any connection between 
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the Bombay Government and the Bombay news¬ 
papers, and had asserted that such a belief was a 
^‘private doctrine’* of Sir E, West; and so no doubt 
made easier the unexpected answer from the 
Directors ordering that in future no Company’s 
servant shall be proprietor of a newspaper. The 
order must have been extremely inconvenient to 
the Bombay Government; for the law of England, 
that the names of proprietors, editors, and printers 
of newspapers should be registered as a protection 
to the public had just been accepted, though with 
reluctance, by the Bombay Government. 

"The Bombay Government,” Silk Buckingham 
says,^ “waited for six months before they carried 
this moderate suggestion of the Court into effect, 
in order to give time to Mr. Warden to dispose (at 
least nominally) of his property in that very news¬ 
paper whose misrepresentations of the Court’s pro¬ 
ceedings had occasioned such a measure. . . . The 
Government adopted it reluctantly, because when 
carried into effect the registry of the real names of 
the newspaper proprietors at Bombay would neces¬ 
sarily expose the system of duplicity w'hich they had 
carried on so long. It must expose the hollowness 
of Mr. Elphinstone’s enfranchisement of the Press; 
the newspapers of his Presidency being the property 
entirely of his personal friends, who were all in 
places of emolument under his Government, and 
therefore subject to his wishes. 

. . , “it would expose all the flattery of Mr, 
Elphinstone and Mr. Warden as emanating from 

^ Htratdj, vol. xiL p. 1 ^ 7 + 
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their own immediate creatures. On these as well 
as on other grounds anything approaching to the 
English freedom of the Press the Government were 
most reluctant to consent to.*’^ 

The registration of the names of newspapers, 
editors, and proprietors had, however, been effected. 
And then followed the order from the Directors that 
servants of the Company shall not own newspapers 
—an unlooked-for answer to the Warden and 
Elphinstone manifesto. The command was, how¬ 
ever, only partly obeyed. Warden transferred his 
shares in the Bombi^ Gazette to a former clerk, but 
retained a share in the Bombay Courier,^ 

The Government of Bombay then presented to 
the King’s Court for their sanction a proposed law 
prohibiting the publication of any newspaper, 
except by persons holding a licence, revocable at 
will, from the Governor. 

The proposed Regtdadon was carefully considered 
by the King’s Court. Sir E. West decided that 
there w*as nothing in the state of Bombay to justify 
such a restriction on the liberty of the subject, 
and gave his opinion against the Regulation. Sir 
R. Rice thought the Regtdation inconsistent with 
British law, but would defer to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. Sir Charles Chambers supported the opinion 
of the Chief Justice, and believed that to introduce 
such a rule at a “time of perfect tranquillity , . . 
would be imposing new shackles to restrain no evil, 
and, by leading to by-paths of favour and influence 
to create perhaps a greater evil than it could 

1 Ofimtal ftaiM, vt4. xli. p. 307. * vdI. xL p. 365. 
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obviate.” The Coxirt then gave a judgment against 
the proposed Regulation,^ to the relief of alt honest 
journalism, and to the indignation of the Bombay 
Government. 

On news of the rejection of the proposed Press 
Regulation reaching England, Silk Buckingham, 
who had hardly forgiven the King’s Judges their 
supposed share in Fair’s banishment, expressed 
warm approval of their action, 

“Of all remedies,” he wrote, “proposed for check¬ 
ing evils inseparable fmm authority exercising almost 
absolute power, there is none that can be compared 
with a free Press . . . when men know the eyes of 
the world to be upon them, and that their conduct 
will be scrutinised by their enemies as well as 
friends, they are more careful to act justly than when 
they know their deeds will neither be seen nor 
questioned. 

“But because it is more agreeable to all men to 
act without control, than to submit to the censure 
of others, w'hoever lias the power to render himself 
irresponsible to his fellow-men, will be sure to do 
so. It is the province of law to set limits to the 
exercise of this power. And therefore all men in 
authority, especially those who are despotically 
mclined, and who are conscious that their conduct 
will not stand the test of free discussion, hate this 
part of the operation of the law, and hate also its 
upright administrators. 

“Even British Judges—the most upright of all 
public functionaries—betray a leaning towards the 

1 S« Lady Jounal^, July 11, p, 339 , 
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side of power. ^ But if this tendency to strengthen 
the hands of authority be manifest in those who sit 
upon the bench in England^ what may be expected 
to be the state of feeling and conduct among judges 
in distant dependencies? 

“There, in the narrow circle in which ^ey move 
—^the constant personal intercourse with governors 
and their favourites—^the absence of a free Press, or 
a scrutinising public, the power of governors to 
make their lives uncomfortable by a thousand name¬ 
less means, the love of ease in enervating climates, 
and the desire so to please the persons in immediate 
authority, as not to endanger their present gains, 
and to establish a strong claim to future considera¬ 
tion; there, where all these powerful agents are in 
continual operation to tempt the judges from their 
duty, and turn them into mere instruments of those 
who hold the reins of government, what may be 
expected of their conduct? 

“Why, precisely what it generally b; namely, 
just adminbtration of the law in all cases that occur 
between individual and individual, where there b 
no reason to believe that the decision vk-ill excite 
the dbapprobation of the ruling power; but a 
complete subserviency to thb power in all cases 
that occur between it and those subject to its 
sway. 

“Thb b the general rule. Whenever the reveise 
happens it b a fortunate, as well as an honourable 
exception; and wherever that exception occurs it b 
the duty of those who honour virtue and integrity 

^ WiiUED in 1837. 
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to proclaim it aloudj for the sake of iniprinting, by 
every possible means, this precept on the minds of 
men—^that whenever an individuaj with a superior 
head and heart is found; with an understanding 
large enough to know, and a courage undaunted 
enough to performj his duty to his fellow-creatures; 
it behoves every man who honours virtue to rally 
round him, to sliield him wherever possible from his 
enemies, and to cheer him with admiration, sym¬ 
pathy, and regard. Such a man is Sir Edward 
West, and such a man should every lover of his 
country delight to honour.” 

That from one who had a grudge against the 
King’s Judges! 

Among events in i B26, mentioned in Lady West’s 
diary, are the birth of her only child Fanny Anna, 
afterwards Mrs. Wale; the arrival of Sir Thonnas 
Bradford, the new Commander-m-Chief of the 
King’s troops, and of Sir Hudson Lowe on lus way 
to Ceylon; ^e suit of Narroba the Peshwa’s banker; 
the deaths of Heber, and of Hormajec Bomanjee, 
the philanthropic Parsec; and Sir E. West’s first 
conference with Indians on Wynn’s Jury Act. 

Care was taken by Sir E. West to ascertain the 
feeling of the Indian population before framing 
regulations for the Court under Wynn’s new Jury 
Act, which had passed Parliament. This act ad¬ 
mitted to the Grand Jury those Indians only who 
happened to be Christians. In Bombay these were 
chiefly the descendants of Eurasian-Portuguese; the 
Island in the early part of the seventeenth century 
having been a Portuguese settlement. All other 
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Indians, whatever their social position, were to serve 
only on Petit Juries; and not even on Petit Juries 
during the trial of Christian Indians. 

TIius an Act destined to be the first instalment 
of wiser measures began as an undeserved slight on 
Mahometans, Hindoos, and Parsees, who were in¬ 
clined to look upon it as a bribe to forsake the 
religion of their lathers. A petition, signed by all 
the chief Indians, praying that Indian gentlemen 
might be admitted to the Grand Jury, was presented 
to Parliament by Sir Charles Forbes and Joseph 
Hume; and a like request was sent home from 
Calcutta and Madras. 

Sir £. West and Sir C. Chambers in the mean¬ 
time began, with prudent deliberation, the task of 
adapting the Act to Bombay; and endeavoured to 
make the service on juries as little of a burden as 
possible. The principaJ Indians of each caste were 
consulted; British jury laws were expounded to 
them; and the heads of each denomination were 
invited to present to the judges in writing such 
suggestions as occurred to them, as a guide to the 
King’s Court in adaptii^ regulations to their dlfier- 
ent religions, habits, and circumstances. The heads 
of the various denominations to whom Sir E. West 
applied, willingly co-operated with the judges, in 
spite of disappointment at the restrictions of the 
Act. 

The answer of the Hindoos to the first invitation 
to become jurymen was quoted by Sir Charles 
Chambers in his address to the Grand Jury as a 
type of all the replies. 
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To thi Honble. Sir Edwaud West, the Hon. Sir Charles 
Chambers, the Hon. Sir R. Rice. 

Agreeably to the intimation received from your Lord- 
ships, we the tmdersigtied Hindoos have the honour to 
submit to your lordships’ consideration certain matters 
on which wc, from a regard to our rcHgton and customs, 
request that the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay 
will be pleased to frame regulations in relation to our 
service on Juries. 

We request that we may be exempted from all service 
on Coroner’s Inquests; the inspection of a dead body 
being considered a pollution by us, and requiring to be 
removed by purification before we can attend to any 
business, domestic or public. 

We request that we may be exempted from all Juries 
when a Brahmin is tried for a capital crime; it being our 
religious duty not to contribute to the death of any 
Brahmin. 

We request that Hindoos of the Jain^ caste may be 
exempted from all juries for the Trial of Capital Crimes^ 
it bemg contrary to the Jain caste to contribute to the 
death of any animal. 

We request that for the present on all Juries on which 
Hindoos may be required to sit there may be ^ociated 
with them six of His Majesty’s British subjects; it appear¬ 
ing to us that Hindoos are not as yet sufficiently conver¬ 
sant in all the dudes of Jurors; but that such association 
be only temporary. 

To enable Petit Jurors to converse vrith each other, we 
request that one juror who has a competent knowledge of 
the English language, and of any language m ordinary use 
among the natives of Bombay, be always on the Petit 
Jury. 

We request that Hindoo Jurors may be selected only 
from the following castes, the persons of those castes being 

‘ j™. a rdlgiem* ewnmurnty boldtnK tnietj aiw^ugmij ta 
“Jainiiiii like Quakcriiin foui^ its diief lupporters among li* rich imddle 
—Fottol's Citm af India. 
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best quaiiHcd to act as Jurors, via., Brahnuns, Seiioys, 
Purvoes, Goldsmiths, Bauiaus, Bhatias. 

As the Heads of those castes of Hindoos are most 
capable of judging of the qualifications of the Hindoos to 
serve on J uiies, and as the two Hindoos whose names arc 
first among the undersigned are considered to be the 
principab of the natives of Bombay, we request that the 
Head of each of their Castes may in conjunction with them 
be authorised to return to the Court the names of the 
Hindoos of those castes who are best qualified to serve on 
Petit Juries, and that the Sheriff be directed only to 
summon as Jurors such Hindoos. 

We request that Hindoos may be exempted from 
service on Juries on the following days and occasions, 
their abstaining at those times from the business of the 
Court being enjoined by their religion and customs, 
viz,;— 

We request that Hindoos may be exempted from all 
Juries before the age of si years, and after the age of 60 
years. 

W'e request that as far as is practicable and consistent 
with law the service of Hindoos on Juries may be limited 
to between 11 and 5 o'clock. 

Wc request that Hindoos may be exempted when 
afflicted with sickness^-or when any of their family is 
dangerously sick. 

We request that a certificate of such cause signed by the 
head of the taste may be deemed sufficient proof of the 
truth. 

We request that only respectable Christians may be 
selected to sers'e on Juries with Hindoos. 

We request your Lordships’ acceptance of our thanks 
for the very conciliatory manner in which your lordships 
communicated your wishes that the t^doos should 
explain the points on which they were desirous the Court 
should make regulations respecting their service on 
juries, and although some difficulties may occur at the 
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conrnicnccmcnt, yet in the patience and moderation of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, we anUapatc an 
cfTcctu^l rentedy to those difficulties- 

(Signed) Davidass Hurjeeva^jdass (aito Others). 

The answers of the Indians showed good sense 
and friendliness to the King’s Court. Some of the 
suggestions could not be embodied in the regulations, 
as they were inconsistent with English jury law, but 
Sir E. West drew up an outline of rules regarding 
the service of Mahometans, Hindoos, and Parsecs, 
with which Sir C* Chambers agreed. 

He explained that it was difficult to draw the 
line between the different classes; but that the heads 
of castes would be asked to furnish Indian Petit Jury 
lists; that the jurors would be drawn from the 
middle classes, not from the heads, nor from the 
inferior men of a caste; that no one would be 
required to serve who did not understand English; 
that in each Petit Jury there would be six or eight 
Europeans; that on the religious holidays of each 
caste, the jurymen of that caste would always be 
exempted; that there would also be exemption on 
the occasion of a funeral of a near relation. 

Sir Charles Chambers in his address pointed out 
that considerable proficiency in the English language 
would be necessary» as there were no ideas derived 
from the manners and customs of Indians which 
would assist the judges in explaining the principles 
of English criminal law; but that the burden w hich 
the new statute would impose on the judges would 
be cheerfully home, and that though progress would 
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be slow during the first few sessions, good would 
come of the measure. Indians would be ambitious 
to learn our lajignage, ignorance of which was the 
chief cause of the misapprehension and distrust that 
prevailed on both sides. 

The pains taken by Sir E. West to explain their 
dudes to the new jurymen, and to make service on 
Petit Juries as little irksome as possible, were 
appreciated by the whole Indian populadon. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Lady Wat’* Jtmmal Gan. i826--Oct. 1827)!—Death of Hnnnajce 
Bomanjcc; death of Buhop Heher; nTOumTu] caiBO of widows 
leturniijg: a«ival of Sir T. Bradford; birth of Lady W«t*s 
daughter; Sir Hudson Lowe at Bombay; ihe Deccan cswc; 
flogging at Surat; deads of Amwchmid; frequent deaths; new 
house at Foona; Sir R., Rice; a oautch; siu^y trial; illness of 
Lady West; death of Sir T. Munro on a land journey; die Camkr 
attacks the King's Court; Jicwspapef war; arrival of Sir John 
Malfo lm ; death of CoL Chambers. 

FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

Jan. 22, iBa6. We went this morning at 10 o’clock to 
the annui Meeting and Distribution of the Prizes to the 
children of the school. I gave them to the girls, and Nfr. 
Elphinstonc to the boys; wc all bowed coolly, but did 
not speak. The Chambers’ were there. I was quite 

tired by it. _ 

Feh. 2. Edward had a holiday to-day from Court, 
We drove to pay our Compliments to the Hawtaynw^ 
and found them at home, and were much pleased with 
their manners and their appearance; they looked genteel, 
and quiet. I hope will be an addition to our Sodety. 

Ftb, 3. There are curious reports afloat that Sir Lionel 
Smith has been fighting a Dud with his brothcr-m-law, 
Mr. Pottinger, and that Mr. Warden is to give up Coun¬ 
cil and be appointed Commissioner at Poona, as Mr. 
Chaplin* is going home. I wish it may be true. 

Feh. 7. Captain Smith called and explained to me all 
about the report of Sir Lionel Smith. He seems to have 
behaved in a very gentlemanlike and proper manner. 1 

1 WM the new aJtr^cawi- 

i ComiXliuiocacr in the Deccan. 

^36 
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am happy to find by the intcrfcreacc of Col. Lodwick that 
it has ail been amicably settled, 

Ptb, 8. Wc have just heard of poor Hormajee Boman- 
jee s death.^ He will be much regretted by all the 
ParsecSj and indeed I believe by most of the natives, as 
he was a very kind and good man. It is said that we have 
put 50 lacs of Rupees into the 5% loan from Bhurtpoor.* 
This is the Indian way of protecting a poor boy fmm a 
Usurper! 

Feb. 9* Edward went at 5 o’clock to poor Hormajee 
Bomanjec’s House to sit half-an-hour with the Family, 
which they consider as a very great compliment, and the 
sons gave Edward a letter, written just before his death, of 
thanks, and hopes that Edward would sdU he kind to his 
Family, and full of gratitude to Sir Charles Forbes. 

Feb. 13. Sir Roger de Taria called with a message fmm 
the poor Vice-royess of Goa, who has sailed in a Frigate to 
Lisbon, and who is to write to me from thence. The 
Archdeacon called, and Lady Chambers’ cousin, Mr. 
Grant; certainly the finest young man I have seen, and 
something so open, so manly, and fine about him, t^ng 
with horror of the dreadful system of flogging, and men¬ 
tioning some horrible instances of a Mr. S, sending ail 
his hamauls to Mr. G. to be flogged because he could 
not make th em understand his language, and of a Mr, M. 
he was travelling with hitdng a servant 20 times on the 
face and knocking him down because he had not provided 
milk, which he had no dtrecdons or business to get, which 
so disgusted. Mr. Grant he left the tent and said he never 
felt so inclined to assist a poor creature; . , , and 
Mr. M. the same day knocking down a Guide with the 
brass end of his whip. . . , Here I believe it is almost 
entirely given up, the poor creatures know they can 

* ,pnf tf die tneat worthy nod intolligeat Pmsee merefanots, whose 
«™^hKi been diftinguiihcd for taleait nod uitegrity, ns wdJ m fur 

* An cnomioiui nmouiit of treasure was taken mn of Bhurtpoor. Lord 
C o mhm nefe's share alone wns about £50,000. 
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negatived. Edward and Sir Charles gave a written and 
good judgment against their expediency. Sir Ralph said 
more against them than dthcr> yet was for having them 
registered; very consistent, as all his conduct is both in 
and out of Court! 

^vty 12. The ColwsAint arrived from Portsmouth; it 
had brought me a letter from Anna, which brought me 
such a wretched bad account of dear Edward* that it has 
made me quite wretched, and quite haunts Edward to 
think of the lovely boy we brought out vvith us and the 
ivreck he went home, I fear with little hope of recovery. 
What a horrid place India is for health, morals, good 
feeling and everything, especially among the old residents. 

July 15. The Judges hearing Kinnerlscy and Prender* 
gast case every day. Many robberies, amongst other Sir 
Ralph Rice. The people say ‘'no wonder.”, . . 

July 21. Mr, Carr tcils me that 3 of the children died 
of cholera at tltc school last night; 3 more were ill. To¬ 
morrow a meeting Is called to know w'hat is best to be 
done, 

July 32 , 1 attended the meeting this morning; 5 other 
Ladies were there; 5 poor children died yesterday; 25 
more are ill. 

July 24. The Sessions commenced to-day, and Edward 
is to charge the Jury, chiefly as to the bad state of the 
Gaol as to security and classification, which has been con¬ 
tinually named for the last 5 yeat^ by the Grand Jury, and 
named to the Government by the Recorders, but has been 
unheeded. 

July 27. We heard this morning with awe and horror 
of the death of poor Mrs, Wilson, only 32, a most amiable 
excellent W^oman; she was only unwell a few days, and iU 
only 36 hours. Tliesc frequent sudden deaths make one 
tremble. The last year they have been quite awful. 

July 29. Sir Hu^on Lowe landed this morning under 
a Salute of tg guns. 

■ Edward StBinp Watp arpfairW of Sir E, Weal-, 
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Aug^ 2. Y'csterday \vc had a dtntier lo Sir Hudson 
Lo^ve. He took me to dinoerj and is, J think, a stupid 
man; looks sheepish, very silent and anything but 
pleasing.* Sir Ralph Rice sailed to-day for Singapore, 
and will I suppose be absent 5 months. 11 poor children 
have died in a month. 

14. Wc dined yesterday with the Chambers to 
meet Sir Hudson Lowe* who I certainJy think one of the 
most unpreposs^mg persons 1 saw* He seems 

indifferent even to ci\dlity and attention. 

Sipt- 6. We were at home this morning at a quarter to 
one o^clock from a Ball and Supper given by Limjee 
Cowasjee, where there were 3 sets of Nautching GirJs. I 
always think the dancing too slow^ the singing too mono- 
tonous^ the music bad; but altogether it was a pretty and 
amusing sight—so many Natives^ a beautiful Housep well 
lighted, and most excellent Supper for 300 People. Wc 
were, of course, the Grandees- Sir Charles took me to 
supper, and Edward Mrs. Sparrow. Edward gave the 
Host’s health, and christened the hous^e “Claremont/" 
and gave the Governor’s health* It appeared to go off 
uncommonly wcll| everyone extremely amused, and the 
Natives ahvays polite and really well bred. 

Sept. 18* The from England, 18th May, brought 
Edward a very' gratifying Letter front Mr- W>mn, approv¬ 
ing of the rules he had passed for the Supreme Court, 
and also his Charge. The new Barrister, Mr, Mill^ has 
called. He recollected Edward on the Oxford Circuit. 
Lady Bridport has a son. 

^ Napaliron h^d died in iBai. Sir Hydscin Lowe^^ his ctuccKSLan, 
iiavc been at ibia liint on Lhe w4y lO Coylon, the Gavernaohap oF which 
he had been promiaeil, 11ia he faded W O^tam owm^ to the laJ of the 
W^cllifwton MLslistry- Much contreftTrny, al 11 well )^Ufwn, been wagged 

rokind Lowe's ueaimcnt of she captive—from every point of view she dic^ice 
of Lowe se«ns to haw been ati unwUe one. Lord Holland, in the Mmaifs 
6/tht WhigPsrty, reccnnly edited by L^ri Ikhcsler tp- 3l8)p My* iha< evto 
Wdlingion “cetuured prii'atd/’ Lowc'i appoinimcjiij bos shai the Prmce 
Rcgccit i^rreed W it, and sub««|uenay ihawed himself "full of rancour Iq 
the very memory of a man who had cch|Bed lilie gkryi and assumed , 
all she fujMTSiorw of Royally-'^ 
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Oct. I. ThcJudgestiU engaged in a longCause.^ They 
seem quite knocked up, the weather is so hot. The poor 
nurse’s husband died to-day, 

Oct. 17. Edward had the painful duty yesterday of 
sentencing a man to death for murder, due it is said to 

revenge. . , , 

Oct, 20. To-day the Deccan Cause begins again; it 
will consume, I fear, all the long vacation. It is hard to 
have no hohday, 

Oct, ai. Sir Lionel Smith arrived to-day to give 
evidence in Court, and returned to the Deccan tliat 
evening. The King of Johanna also arrived, and had 
only a salute of 9 guns. 

Oct. 23, The poor man was hung this morning. 

This is the worst part of a Judge’s duty. The long 
Cause still going on, 

OeL 26. Small Cause Court again to-day, no rest for 
poor Edward. 

Oct. 28. Poor Mrs. Ducat* died yesterday morning, 
and was hurried, her death, I have no doubt, hastened 
by the loss of 3 of her children in the last 10 months. 

15. Last night poor Mrs. Wilson died, and has 
left 3 infant children. Mr, Bacon, a civilian, is just 
arrived from Surat, and has astonished Martin with a 
dreadful account of the floggings which now take place 
under the orders and superintendence of Mr, 

Chief Judge* there. Mr. Bacon mentioned one instance 

in particular. Mr, J- ordered a Man to have 3 

dozen strokes, and saw it done, and said it was not 
inflicted severely enough. He took the rattan 
and beat the Mao, and then knocked him down with his 
fist. To know that such horrors exist and not to be able 
. to correct them is dreadful; and even if it were named to 
the Governor, ... I am sure he would not try to 
prevent it—and this is a common thing, Mr. Bacon says 

1 Tlie CMC of Namiba, See 0. no. , . 

* Tbc wife of Dt. Owcat, a felloW'PMaenger Of the Waw ui 1821. 

* jud^c in ft praviiidal Court of ibe Gompimy. 
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he did once send a servaiit with a complaint to Mr, J-* 

and the man was so severely treated he shall never do it 
again. People talk with horror of flogging in the 
Indies; can anything be much worse than this? Sir 
Lionel Smith called. 

2^, Yesterday we had a large and formal dinner 
to the Commanderdn-Chiefj and we asked all the chief 
of the military; Major and Mrs. fieilasis^ Major Morse, 
Capt. and Mrs. Seton, Mr. Knox, A.D.C. to Sir Thomas; 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Mill, and others. I think Sir Thomas 
Bradford a particularly pleasing and gentlemanlike man; 
but I fear he wiE not be liked. He is so dwoted in his 
attendance upon Lady Bradford, and cannot receive any 
company, nor does he go out. This is considered a great 
compliment to us.^ 

30. r have forgotten to mention a most interesting 
judgment given by Edw^ard and Sir Charles Chambers 
last Tuesday; a Native against Mr, Elphmstone and Capt. 
Robertson for taking away his Property, imprisoning him, 
&c., and committing ail sorts of LUegal things at Poona. 
The sum is no less, I fancy, than £200,000. Edward's 
judgment in my opinion was very moderate and good, 
stating the plain facts and quoting authorities. Edward 
says that Sir Charles' was very good, but much stronger 
than his against Mr, Elplunstone, Edward felt it more 
delicate not being on good terms with him. 

Dec. 10 Mrs. Baker wrote to me early this 

morning to tell me that poor Mrs. Ogilvy died last night, 
most perfectly sensible, having her child baptised, and 
taking leave of them alU 

Z>(fc. t8. Edward had a great Parsee and a great 
Hindoo call 00 him to-day, and 1 overheard them both 
say that “He was a good Judge and did justice to poor 

^ Commiindcr-iil-Ghief WM Sir Thomaa Bradfondp crkhralcd 

for bu admirabte nta-nagnTicni of [he commissariat during the Peninsular 
War^ a very ^en [] fEnanfy pmong Liked by tboac he took a fancy lOp a 
dcspol in hia familyp And ruled in turn by hii wifcp a confinned invalid." 
—Mmws ^ a Highi^nd Ladj^ p. 4 J 4 . 
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N&tivc, and they pray God every day for Lordship s long 
life.” This is very gratifying to me to know that they feci 
his independence and the good he is always trying to do 
and docs do. His has been nearly 4 yeais’ incessant 
labor to effect Rcfontii and he has, 1 believe, nearly 
succeeded in most things. ^ ^ 

Dec. 19. Poor Amerchund* is dead, who only gamed 
his Cause on the sSth. 

Dec. 30. Edward had a Meeting yesterday of all the 
great Parsecs to talk to them about sitting on Juries; 
they have some objections, but for thetr 9wn sakes I hope 
they will accept of the offer Ministers have given them. 
Sir Charles forgot the Meeting, and was too late for it, 

Dec, 22. Edward and Sir Charles have to-day ^e 
Meeting of the principal Hindoos about sitting on Juries. 

I expect they will have more objections than the Parsees. 

Dec. 23. Edward has to-day had a meeting of the 
Mussulmcn about the Jury BUI, and from what he says I 
think there will be more difhculties with them than the 
other castes. 

Dec. 25 {Chnstmas Day). AH the Natives and Servant 
making salaams, the latter expecting little presents, it 
being one of our great religious festivtds. How different 
to those 1 used to pass at Hillington; so noisy, and 
numbers assembled at the dear old Hall. I hope it may 
please God for us to spend some there again. 

Jan. 2, 1827. Poor Mrs. Baker arrived here last 
Eveng in a sad state, haring just visited her Husband’s 
grave. We and Mrs. and Major Barr accompanied her 
and sat with her an hour in her Cabin, which looked as 
comfortable as it can do. Poor soul, 1 felt much for her 
and a great deal for myself, as she is our oldest Indian 
acquaintance and sincerely attached to us, and in tliis 
place the loss of such a friend is a serious loss. They were 
to sail this morning. 

* NaRobii’t h«if. By hU will he paid the debti of all native debtfK* 
ia Beriobay jaik ^ p. 119. 
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Jan. 4. We went to look at the improvemeots that are 
making at our new house* Edward deeply engaged 
making rules and thinking how most effcctuaJly to arrange 
the matter of the different Natives sitting on the Jury.^ 

Ftb. 5* Edward had a long and friendly letter from 
Sir John Claridge, from Penang, to ask his opinion on 
many points of law. 

Ftb. IQ Poor Kempt, the shopkeeper, died 

yesterdays one of the most respectable men here in every 
respect. There was a most extraordinary attendance of 
Natives at his funeral as well as Europeans. 

Feb* It, Mrs. Grant, the Solicitor's wife, died yester¬ 
days these frequent deaths are very awful. Thank God 
our Child is quite well. 

Ftb. 21. Sir Ralph Rice arrived to-day and just peeped 
in upon the Judges while they were sitting in Court, 

March i. Dear Edward's birthday. I hope it will 
please God to give him a long, healthy, and happy life. 

March 16. Signals every day, but nothing but Brigs 
seem to come this year. 

March 30. Edward started this morning at J to 8 for 
the party at Elcphanta. 1 am better, but 1 would not 
venture, not feeling well enough to be sure I should not 
be troublesome] having once seen the Caves 1 am not 
sorry for the excuse to stay at home with the dear Baby, 
though I doubt not I shoidd have enjoyed it, 

March 31. The three Judges bc^an upon the Jury 
Rules, but Sir Ralph Rice cavilled so much and made 
so many objections that they could not get through 
them. They were adjourned sine die. 

April Term began yesterday and Sir Ralph Rice 
behaved very well. The Regulations* were read. 

April 26. Edward had a full Court yesterday, but no 
Judge. 

April 27. He was so feverish and unwell all last night 

^ See pp- 230-5,1 
' The regulftiiodi for admitting 


DAtiva to jujica. 
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that he could not attend Court this morningj we had a 
great deal of thunder and hard rain, thermometer 90". 
We have just heard of poor C, Brisbane’s death, another 
victim, I fancy, to Rangoon,* for which these people, 
Lord Amherst and Combermerc, get a step in the Peerage. 

April 30. We hear a report that Edward’s friend, Mr. 
Ryan^, is to replace Sir Anthony Buller at Calcutta; that is 
pleasant, but I wish he bad succeeded Sir Ralph Rice here. 
Edward is gone to try an important case, the Sailors on 
board Capt. Tucker’s ship for Mutiny. 

May 5, Edward went up for Chamber business and 
found it very hot. He had a letter from Mr. WhaJley, 
flattering and satisfactory, about his official conduct here; 
he says it is highly approved by everyone whose opinion 
is worth having in England. 

May 6. The Heat worse than ever; Therm. 92 *; there 
is no sleeping at all. Edward, I ant sorry to say, has 
gone up to Court. We hear of the death of the Duke 
of York.* 

May 17. The Natives are so anxious to have Edward 
fix a day to go and sec the grand Nautch that he has been 
obliged to fuc to-morrow night. 1 dislike them, and think 
it very dull and uninteresting entertainment. 

May 19. We attended the Nautch last night. 1 passed 
a pleasant evening meeting the Chambers, &c. The 
music, dancing, and singing were much as usual; the 
wedding arbour brilliantly lighted and the ceiling inter¬ 
mixed with glass, foil, and tapestry had a beautiful and 
striking effect, and it really w-as not very hot. It was 
quite pleasing to see the manner in which they received 
Edward, with so much heart and grace. The Bride¬ 
groom was ]6 and the Bride is, quite an old Couple; 
the dress of the former was very superb gold tissue, and 

'■ The Bvumctc war co«c ibixteeii mill inn* auf ling and th« liva of nearly 

* Sk ^ Rysii of Triru ColL» a fii™! nf Sir Jolui Hcnchel, 

became Chief Jostke of Bengal In and on hk return tn a 

Piiv>' CouncilKor ^ J^ctionaf . 

* Brciber of Gwge IV—died on Jan. 5. 
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the precious stoaes and pearls very beautiful in his turban, 
the latter alone they say was worth 2 lacs of Rupees* 
A fine wind to-day but thermometer go*; the Nativo 
say there has not been so hot a season since 1780; visitors 
without end, which is very fatiguing. 

May 21. This hateful Trial still going on; I think 
every day Edward feels the heat morCi 

May 25. The Trial is over to-morrow, and I hope 
Edward will have no more to do before we go to Poona, 
for he is almost knocked up. 

Alay 26* Edward had 700 Pages of Evidence to read 
over to-^day which with remarks took him 6 hours. The 
Jury were locked up, and he came home thinking they 
would be all night disputing, but in half an hour he w^as 
sent for, and I am sorry to say received the verdict of 
Guilty against all but one sailor; Party spirit per\'adcs all 
ranks here and of course the Merchants and Captains 
have made a party agauist these poor creatures. Fortu¬ 
nately for them Edward will see that no injustice is done, 
and he will pronounce the sentence. The Court is ad¬ 
journed till Tuesday, when Sir Ralph will sit alone, as 
Sir Charles Chambers" cousin is implicated* 

Ju7U 3. We are very much pleased with our house at 
Poona; neat, clean, and apparently comfortable, though 
we mast add a room immediately for some of our Ser\'ants. 
We have a larger garden than I expected, and it looks 
quite like an English Parsonage. Sir Edward and Lady 
Ryan have just arrived at Calcutta. 

Jane 8. We have shut up our rooms according to the 
Deccan custom, which I think quite unbearable; such a 
close feci; even the scorching wind I like better. Colonel 
Fitzgerald sent us a guard, a very inadequate one ofb men, 
and after 2 days told Edward he must withdraw it as he 
had not men enough. Yesterday we had another thunder¬ 
storm and large hailstones fell, to the astonishment of 
the Bombay serv^ants, who had never seen such things 
before. Therm* 94*. 
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Ju 7 U 12* Continual violent tliundcrstomiB. Edward 
has had a vhh from a Rajah from the City of Poona. His 
set out very rmserable.^ 

Jim/ 15^ Edward has had a letter from dear ffolkes, 
and a most interesting and gratifying one from Mr* 
Stewart relative to all his Court concerns, the rgecdon 
of the Press Regulations generally approved and nothing 
he has done disapproved. I trust with the new Governor* 
wc shall go on smoothly and agreeably. 

Jum 16* The AHaSf Indiaman, came in. Edward 
had a letter to introduce Mr* Dewar,® the new 
barrister. 

6. I am up tonlay having been 6 weeks m bed. 
Thank God, I hope soon to be as well as ever. I feel the 
freshness and pleasantness of this climate, of which I 
cannot say enough in praise; and there is no damp; the 
days are like Spring and the nights like Autumn. Wc have 
delightful English flowers in the garden, and green peas 
almost as good as in England. I have written twice from 
my bed, but I did not name my illnessH I fear it has been 
sadly dull for poor Edward. We have heard of the death 
of poor Sir Thomas Munro on a land journey (rpy perfect 
horror m India) ^ 1 suppose no man could be more 
regretted in India or by the Court of Directors in England.* 
He is another of the melancholy sacrifices to the Rangoon 
business. Mr. Parry^ the Barrister, has been behaving 
in a very ungentlemanlike way to Mr* Graham, and he 
received a severe rebuke in Court from Sir Ralph Rice, 
seconded by Sir Charls Chambers, which so annoyed 
the gentleman that he took his passage in the Triumph 
and sailed for England on the ist of August. It is very 
lucky for the new set, as they will probably divide hb 

^ Sff E]ph.tnrt<n>e*i Repoort on the 116, 

* Sir John MaIooIiei. * Afterward* Ciief Justice of Bombay. 

* Sir Tfaoinai Munro wa* a wat aiKl lUxral^minded and 

afipwarcb Goverew of Madra*. He had served m tfac Mahraita ivar a* 
Briga^cr-Gcncralr Thouj^t opposed by die Council al Gakuttai hia 

beaevolcnt rulchslp^ to rauc the repiiudno of dw C^ompany. 
Hi* deaib wai nuHuiiaJ a* a public ralamity. 
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business and get places under the Court which will give 
them a fair income to begin with. During my illness 
g carpet snakes were killed in the garden close to the 
house; they are small, green spotted creatures with flat 
heads; the Natives say they arc very venomous—"if bite 
man, man dies 5 minutes,” they tdl you. Edw'ard still 
busy on his Political Economy. Our absence from 
Bombay has, 1 think, been most fortunate, as we have 
escaped all Ae numerous arrivals who have been intro¬ 
duced to us, and this place is so much hcaltluer than 
Bombay 1 am thankful to be here. 

Sept. t2. Another wet day, but Edward got his 
drive in the evening. We hear that all tlie troops are 
marching against the Rajah of Kolapore; why or where¬ 
fore I know not. I suppose Mr. Elphinstone wants to 
carry home money, or the account of having gained 
more Territory to the Directors; what a Country this is! 
Col. Chambers of the 41st and his wife have died near 
Bangalore. 

Sept. 14. Edward has sent off 3 letters to John Mac- 
bride^ and Mr. Long about the publication of his Book 
on Political Economy.* 

Sept. aa. Mr. Grant® is appointed our puisne Judge; 
wc shall have to receive him, his wife, and a daughters. 
Sir John Malcolm is coming, but not Lady Malcolm. 

Sept. 24. Edw'ard has gone to return Sir Lionel Smith's 
visit. An excellent article in the Bombay Gazette on Wed¬ 
nesday about the ex-Sheritf and Mr. Warden, signed 
“Giovanni”; I cannot think who wrote it; it is very good, 
so temperate and true, and will I fancy not be answered, 
or rather cannot. Edward has found out illegal regula¬ 
tions passing by the Government; no more notice taken 
of the Court than if it did not exist, just after all the fuss 

^ Principal of Magdalen Hollj Oxford, son of Admiral iMacbddc, urwde 
of Lady Wfirt, 

* 'The book ii flttll in nuuiuscrEpt, 

* The fine notice flf Sb John PeWT Grant, known to flJi readers of Lady 
Stneheyi Mmtirs a //ijWW 
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at Calcutta about the Stamp Act^ which has been referred 
home; they must be wilfully silly and ignorant. 

ag. The Government Couritr has 2 letters, most 
\iolent libels against Edward and the Court, and raking up 
Mr. Erskine again also some illegal reguladons which the 
Government will try to smuggle into effect without being 
registered in the Supreme Court. 

Oet. 4. Poor Edward is very unwell. He has, I think, 
fagged too much at Political Economy. 

Oet, to. The nights are so cool, the mignonette and 
all the flowers so sweet, I can almost fancy mysdf near the 
Garden at Hillington. AH the invalids better. 1 went out 
last evening in the Palankeen after i6 weeks’ confinement, 
and was not at all the worse. Sir Lionel Smith has called. 
He tells us that the Kolapore busiueas is concluded, the 
Rajah having surrendered, 

Oet. at. An article in the Bombi^ Gazettt by “Giovanni,’ ’ 
in answer to "Vindex,” telling a few truths relative to Mr. 
Erskinc. How angry his friends must be to have brought 
all this upon themselves by their base attack again upon 
Edward. 

Oct. aG. Col. and Mrs. Williams called and I saw them; 
and the Rajah came again; they all seem to like the 
thoughts of Sir John Malcolm as Governor, and dislike 
Mr. Elphinstone. 

Oct. a8. A letter from Martin to tell us of the arrival 
of the .^iptaru, which has brought Sir John Malcolm and 
his daughter Lady Campbell and a ship full of people, at 
least a fortnight earlier than was expected. 

> Afl »iteRipt u unfEi!^ Elie rtiunp tax, alicaidy' cxiiting in tlw province^, 
^ Calcutta Jed tp mudi appohtjaD, and a pethim agaiiui it was sent to 
England. 'TT« (CaleuttaJ Government itoi only Jbebade a meeting qf 

lUerclLBTLla; tQ dtfCUU the slamp la [hfi C^tutta RKchan^j, biit thrcSLIcned 
ro ^ on Dec. iSay. The was utcorpnratcd 

with the Spalalar in 183^9. 

* Thu cipenod- ihe iitwipapcr battle on the Williaia Enkine caac in the 
Bomhaj C^Ut, See ppu 51-3, 


CHAPTER XV 


Sir John Malcolm, his career and character; appointed Governor 
of Bombay; his attack on the King's CourL. 

Lady Wat’s Jflwjta/ (October iSaT-February iSsB):—Appeal 
on the Deccan ease received by Privy Goimdl; eclipse of moon; 
departure of Mr. Elphinstone; farewell entertauunents; Sir 
J. Malcolm as host; his penonal eourtay to the Wats. 

Sir John Malcolm, now Governor of Bombay, one 
of Britain’s Empire-builders, had gone almost as a 
child from a hill-side in Dumfries-shire into the 
Company’s army, and had fought the Company’s 
batUes in diplomacy and war for more than forty 
years. 

A genial manner, high spirits, rude health, un¬ 
tiring ambition, and fearless self-assertion ensured 
him a career, and Malcolm had taken an active and 
important part not only in the Mahratta and 
Pindarec wars, but in almost every important event 
of his time in the East. 

Hearty and frank, he had been popular, too, with 
Indians—villagers, with whom he would sit on the 
ground and chat; Bheel robbers, vrith whom he 
would exchange banter; petty rajahs, indebted to 
him for Government pensions. 

But Malcolm was an Anglo-Indian of the old 
school, and when in 1805 Lord Cornwallis sacrificed 
what remained of hb old age by accepting the post 
of Governor-General in order to restrain the grow¬ 
ing love of annexation, Malcolm wrote:—Every 
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day, confirms me in the opinion that it is only by 
the most spirited and decided policy that we can 
hope to preserve the vast advantages w'e have 
gained.” 

But Malcolm did not quarrel with Governor* 
Generals; and when Lord Cornwallis, explaining 
his policy, WTOte: —^‘‘No success could indemnify us 
for continuing this ruinous [Mahratta] war ... I 
deprecate the effects of the almost universal frenzy 
which has seized some heads (which I thought the 
soundest) for conquest and victory, as opposed to 
the interests as to the laws of the country,” Malcolm 
bow'ed low: “I feel infinitely obliged,” he said, “by 
your Lordship's condescending to explain to me. 
. . . However inferior I may be found to others in 
knowledge and ability, 1 shall be surpassed by none 
in zeal and obedience, and it will add greatly to the 
happiness of my life if my exertions should ever be 
judged to merit the distinction of your Lordship’s 
notice and approbation,”^ 

In 1808, when Napoleon, with Russia as an ally, 
planned a descent on India, a mission to Persia was 
arranged in England. Malcolm was recommended 
by Lord Minto. But the King’s Ministers and the 
Directors at the India House had found him on a 
previous mission “unsafe” and ^‘extravagant,” and 
refused to support his claim. Sir Harford Jones, a 
Bombay civilian who had lived in Persia, was 
appiointcd King’s Ambassador. In India, mean¬ 
while, the Governor-General (Lord Minto) and 
Council, seeing that the Company had lost, and 

^ Ksye't Ufi e/SsiJ. val+ L 320 , 
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was stUl losing, prestige, hastily gazetted Malcolm 
Brigadier-General, and despatched him on a rival 
mission—discredit meantime being tluown on the 
King’s envoy, whose bills were dishonoured by the 
Company’s agents. 

Malcolm’s mission failed. His manner was too 
dictatorial. The Shah refused to meet him. 

The following year another attempt was made 
to restore the influence of the Company in Persia, 
where the envoy of the King of England was 
engaged in making a treaty without reference to 
the Company. Malcolm was again despatched, 
and efforts were made to render the Company’s 
mission more imposing than the King’s. The Shah, 
delighted with rival missions bringing rival presents, 
welcomed both; but negotiations on behalf of the 
Crown were carried on through Sir Harford Jones 
and his successor, and although Malcolm had the 
satisfaction of being able to embarrass the King’s 
mission, these attempts to restore the lost influence 
of the East India Company could hardly have been 
w*orth the vast sums spent on them. 

Malcolm after this seems to have been out of 
favour in England, especially with the King’s 
Ministers. A 1 though a voluminous wri ter, not back¬ 
ward in urging his claims, and though supported 
good-naturedly by die Duke of Wellington, be was 
passed over for Bombay. Moun tstuart El phi nstone, 
his junior, was appointed Governor. This he con¬ 
sidered a direct and unmerited injury, due to the 
influence of Elphinstone’s uncle, a Director. “Jug¬ 
gled and ousted,” he wrote “from die succession to 
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Bombay as I have been, I shall not stay in India 
unless as Lieutenant-Governor of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces.’* The Central Provinces were not given 
him. In 1S20 the Governorship of Madras fell to 
a greater man, Sir Thomas Munro, and Malcolm 
was indignant. 

In 1824 the Governorship of Madras again be¬ 
came vacant. The Board of Control decided that 
Bombay and Madras must not both be governed by 
Company’s servants, and chose Stephen Lushington,^ 
secretary of the Treasury. Malcolm, disregarding 
the advice of both Canning and the Duke of 
Wellington, and depending on the latent hostility 
between King and Company, canvassed with his 
usual vigour. To the Duke he wrote sheets, and 
provoked the well-deserved reply: April 1824.— 

You are become popular in Leadcnhall Street, not 
because you deserve to be so, but because you happen 
to be the fittest instrument at the moment to be 
thrown in the face of the Government, and to oppose 
to them. ... I told you before, and I repeat it, 
that you cannot succeed if Lord Liverpool does his 
duty firmly, as he ought.”® Malcolm, however, 
persisted undl the King put a veto on Ms election. 

And now at last Elpliinstone had resigned, and 
Malcolm found himself Governor of Bombay, 
smarting under previous defeats, mortified that the 
Lieu tenant-Governorship of the Central Provinces 
had not fallen to him, and that there was no chance 
of obtaining, even temporarily, the Governor- 
Generalship. 

^ Sicphcn LuihiR£toa had rescued the Kiadrai civil Service in iSqT, 

* ef Sir J. vol. ii. p. 467, 
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He had been sent, too, to Bombay, as Bentmck 
to Bengal, with orders to reduce expenditure and 
check extravagance, a commission not to his liking. 

A writer in the Oriental Herald} of the time shows 
the nature of the task he had undertaken:— 

“Our new Governor, Sir John Malcolm, is a 
man of great urbanity of manner. He is also 
friendly to the natives, and disposed to do justice; 
but he will be unpopular with many, more particu¬ 
larly so with gentlemen of the Civil Service, as 
upon him has devolved the invidious task of cur¬ 
tailing some of the enormous allowances which 
were added to the salaries of civilians by liis pre¬ 
decessor; and to which Mr. Elphinstone was 
indebted for his popularity with that branch of the 
service. It, however, has done them no good; for 
whilst he increased their income, he set an example 
of such waste and extravagance that the additional 
allowances, great as they were, did not enable the 
civilians to keep pace with the expanses they 
incurred in imitating the example set them at 
Government House, where unlimited profusion 
and expense were the order of the day. Thus a 
serious injury has been entailed upon the service; 
many members being irrecoverably involved in 
debt, after enjoying incomes of from three to five 
thousand pounds.” 

This was unpromising material, and Malcolm 
was not the best workman. Though often gener¬ 
ous to natives, friendly with many rajahs, and 
with his own following of sepoys, he was at heart 

^ Val. %x, p. 173, 
iS 
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opposed to reform of the Company methods; and 
now smarting under wounded pride and thwarted 
ambition he had little inclination for serious 
retrenchment. 

But his office gave him an opportunity of attackir^ 
an insdtution he hated—the Supreme Court. “The 
thorough-going advocates of the Company,” wrote 
Sir James Stephen, “regarded the Supreme Court 
with aversion, as, at once, the bulwark, and the 
most marked instance of the usurpation of the King 
of England on what they viewed as the rights of 
the Company,” This, and Malcolm’s disappointed 
ambitions, explain the eagerness with which, when 
the opportunity came, he "girded up his loins for 
the conflict,”^ and fought the batde of the Company 
against the King’s Judges. The pity of it was that 
the batde was not against Pindaree freebooters, but 
against culdvatcd Englishmen giving their lives for 
the good of their fellow-men. And even in Malcolm’s 
victory there is the sense of defeat. 

"I have tried,” he afterwards wrote, “to deal 
some heavy blows at these dangerous &brics yclept 
supreme courts; but they arc too essendal . . , to 
feed the rising spirit of the age for me or any man 
to prevail against them.”® Happily for India hb 
fears were well grounded. But the antagonbm 
between the Supreme Court and the Company per¬ 
sisted until, in 1858, England took over the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and High Courts took the 
place of all the Company’s courts. 

^ Kayc^f iff Sir AfaiaoSmjf voL iL p, 

^ ii. p. 
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When Malcolm left England, Wynn had im-' 
pressed on him the importance of keeping on good 
terms with the judges, but the advent of the Duke 
of Wellington’s ministry to power, and a new Board 
of Control, with the Duke’s nominee, Lord Ellen- 
borough, as President, must have tempted him to 
open the atttack. 

Lady West’s diary shows that at first all went 
smoothly; Malcolm was affable to every one, and 
c^ccially attentive to the Wests, sending Lady 
West presents of fruit, and devoting himself to 
her at public entertainments. To the judges and 
their wives, poor people! accustomed to the hostility 
of Elphinstone, and the insults of his friends, the 
whole social atmosphere of Bombay seemed to have 
changed. Letters were written to the Board of 
Control in praise of the new Governor; and the 
judges looked forward to the remainder of their 
term of office in India with pleasure. The Wests 
were almost persuaded to accept Malcolm’s invita¬ 
tion to stay with him at Dapooree, and arranged to 
be near him at Poona. 

FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

Oct. 31, 1827. Edward received last night a very kind 
letter from Sir Charles Forbes (July 4} to introduce a Mr. 
Money, and also one froDi \[r. Wynn, brought I should 
think by Sir John Malcolm, both hoping we shall like 
Sir John Malcolm and Sir J. P. Grant. 

A/bf. 4. An eclipse of the Moon Itet night which the 
Hindoos explain as laughing; and to work or to eat will 
occasion all sorts of calamities; so the Portuguese nurse, 
and my little Mussulman Prot^g^ told me. 
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5. Edward has had a very civil letter from Sir 
John Malcolm. He took over the Govemment on the jst 
of this month. Mr, Lushington^ is also arrived at Madras, 
9 (Frii%)* Edward is gone this morning to return 
the \isit to the Rajahs, a great bore, and he says so dull, 

JVbo, IS, How fulsome have been the speeches at the 
Meeting at Bombay. Having allowed the G.S.'s always 
to do as they hked, and having immense patronage, and 
his whole and sole object popularity, he {Elphinstone) has 
succeeded amongst the Europeans. The poor Natives 
have no voice, or 1 fancy they could tdl a very different 
story. How little he thinks of their good or advantage. 
It is right that the G.S/s should pay their Rupees, but 
shameful to squeeze so much out of the poor ignorant 
Natives, who dare not say “No,” and scarcely know what 
it is for* 

Jiou, 15. TcNday Mr. Elphinstone sails from Bombay 
for the Red Sea. The only regret I feel is that Dr. 
Wallace accompanies him, as his loss is a very great one 
to us all as a Medical man, and a kind friend* 

34. Wc all retumed to Bombay safe and wdL I 
always think the Ghauts beautiful, and more so every time 
I see them. Edward called on Saturday on Sir John 
Malcolm and found him scrupulously and pleasingly 
polite and attentive, and this morning he has sent me a 
present of 8 fine apples* A host of visitors. Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Thomas Bradford, Sir Alexander Campbell, 
and others. Edward appointed Mr* Dewar ^ Clerk 
of the Crowm and Mr* Luke attorney for paupers- I 

^ 5if Stephen Luihangt&n at thi& tiiAc waj M.P. Tar Canicrbury* He 
hid been appoicted Ckwcoadr G(f Madras 

* An addrcai to EiphLostopc wiu predicted in a ieiter to tho Oritnial 

HtraU {\tiL dated February 7^ and algncd with iitiitok. ^'Mr* 

Elphlnstoiire all at OD£e aRablc to Nativea^ and Mlwn% 

piSipulAriiy with them. . . . GovemmenL Hdiuc woe full oT ihcm the laJt 
new Vear'i Day.” . * * Hr u '^turning every stone to gel an addresj from 
the ^atlvca on leaving the Gavcrninent, He wilh of conrfc, turceed; it 

be drawn up by Mr* WardeUp luid none of the Natives will venture to 
refuse hii sigi^iure,^^ 

* On Sir^ Welt's death appointed Chief Justice as a iiiend qF Malcol m. 
He died shortly ailerwardi ana the Sirprcmc Court waj dosed for a time:. 
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drove out last evening in the Carriage. The first time 
for 5 months. 

Dic. I. The loss of life in the storm has been dreadful, 
bunder boats, and boats gomg to Stirat* one especially 
laden with people going to the marriage of the High 
Priest; it is said that 100 have perished. 

29, Sir John Malcolm is just returned &om Poona, 
and has sent me some grapes. He evidendy wishes to be 
civil and attentive. 

Jan. 2, iSaB. We attended last night the Ball and 
Supper given by the Governor. Sir John Malcolm was 
markedly polite and attentive; I went with him to supper, 
and Edward took Mrs. Pierce. 1 shall always think Sir 
John a much more agreeable man than Mr. Elphinstone, 
he has lived so much more in the World, and in good 
society, and knows how things ought to be, and is very 
amusing, though certainly with a large proportion of 
vanity, and self is not forgotten.^ Wc were at home by 
half-past [2. 

JflFt* 3. Wc have a nice garden, and 1 am pleased to 
see that Edward takes an inter^t in improving it, and it 
occupies a little idle time. He now rides twice a day and 
looks all the better for it. 1 often take Batt out in the 
carriage of an evening, which is a great treat to her, 
tho she walks e\'ery evening and has frequent tea parties. 

Jan. 6. Edward has had a letter from Sir Charles 
Chambers in a most distressed state, having just lost their 
English wet-nurse in a few^ hoars of Cholera; a most 
healthy fine young woman. This is one of the most 
awful and dreadful complaints in India, and one can 
never feel secure from it. Pray God preserve all my 
family from it here. 

Jofl, II. Edward has written to Mr. W>Tin to tell 

I The p. ^4, aayf: **Sir Jofm MfllcolfiiT a fine solciicrly- 

looking nwip rmiher coanr izi Bianntfip buE kind &tid hospitable. HLi wLic, 
with whom he did not live happily, did cot tcmic oyt with. him. Hb 
znATned daughter. Lady Campbell, did the hozioun lor a time. She died 
within a yea^i Burrowes vraj an A.DnC. and privaie iccretary, vc^ 

popular and agrocablen^* 
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him how comfortably wc arc likely to get on here, as Sir 
John Malcolm seems to wish to be all that is obliging and 
friendly, and Mr. Norton is going away to Madras. It 
will appear as if wc were just arriving fresh from England. 
Sir John Malcolm has purchased a beautiful horse for 
the King of England,’^ which goes in the Cambrian on the 
6th; he very obligingly came with it this morning at 7 
to show usj and certainly it struck me as o^nc of the most 
beautiful animals I ever saw. Wc had our party to Sir 
John Malcolm yesterday. He was so cheerful and agree* 
able, the day went off most pleasantly, 

Jan. a6, Wc dined yesterday at Parell, about too. I 
fancy to most it was flat; 1 spent a very pleasant day. 
No one could be more markedly attentive than Sir John 
Malcolm. 

Jan. 29, To-day the Sessions commence; Edward will 
Charge the Jury. There are a murden to try. He will 
have almost all the business to do, as Sir Charles says he 
is unwell. I have just sent off letters to Anna, Caroline 
Adair, and Mary Gust. 

Jan. 31. Edward attends the Sessions every day. He 
tdls me he made rather a long Charge again about the 
Gaol. Sir Charles is nervous and unwell. To-morrow s 
murders are to be tried, and 1 hope he will attend. 
Edward came home yesterday at 3 o’clock to allow People 
to attend the Races, as there was a very interesting match 
to take place. 

Feb, I, Five years to-day since we anchored in the 
harbour of Bombay, and I cannot be sufficiently thankful 
for the good health we have all eiyoyed, and the innumer¬ 
able blessings we have received. 

Ffb. 2. The Sessions finished to-day. Sir Charles 
came and tried the other murder, and condemned the 
man to death; it was for the murder of his Mother; such 
terrible depravity. 

Feb. 6. Edward is gone to Court, but not very well. 

^GeoracIV, 
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The poor man was to be hung this ntommg^ I wish such 
a p unis hment could be avoided; although just^ life for 
lifc;, still it is dreadful. Races and Reviews now twice a 
week, but we do not attend cither. Edward comes home 
tired from Court, and we enjoy our quiet ride and drive 
together. A brig and two ships signalled, probably one 
is the Mountstuart ElpkinsiGus bringing our new Judge, Sir 
John Grant and Family. 


CHAPTER XVI 

An I IvnJ of Sir J+ Peter Gram df Rotlueniiirdii±$ at Bombiy ^ liij 
strong and updfht character—Mriiwtrj a Highlmd Ladj. 

Lady Wesl'i (Fehruary toJuly iBaS):—Pleasant change 

in Bombay society; burning of the 7 >k; Sit J. MaioDln]; 
eclipse; murder of native policemen; Duke of Wellington 
premier; ftidden deatii of Mr. Biidgeman^ Advocate=Cra^icriil; 
journey to Poona in the rainj; life at ¥oo^. 

Sir J, P. Gram's speKh at Oparter Sesaiom On neglect of 
duty by Company's Magiitratea—Sir Edvb'ard West^a letter to Sir 
J, Mdcolm on police rcguladonsj and on the incapadty of the 
Magistrates—Sir J. Malcolm brgim bis attack on the King’s 
Judges. 

Sir R. Rice appears to have left Bombay in ill- 
health. He had arrived in 18^4, and died In 
1827. In his place Sir John Peter Grant^ of 
Rothiemurchm, Edinburgh advocate and High¬ 
land laird, became junior puisne judge. 

News of the appointment must have been wel¬ 
come to opponents of the King’s Court. “Here at 
last, they must have argued, “is the very judge 
to counteract the uncompromising morality of West 
and Chambers! Countryman of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm, he will not quaixei with their friends! In 
need of money- with wife and children feeling the 
sharp pinch of poverty—-he will have no quixotic 
scruples on quesdons of justice to Indians! He can 
be trusted to consult his own and his family’s 
interests—to side, like a sensible man, with the 
stronger party—to leave tlte magistrates alone, and 

» Sm Diay, p. 

36 ? 
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to join in shaking the boughs of the cvcr-fruitful 
pagoda tree I Let us send him invitadons as soon 
as his ship is sighted,^ and instruct him in the 
right way before he meets the Chief Justice.*’ 

They reckoned without their host. Not the smiles 
of the Governor, nor the prospect of wealth and 
advancement; neither personal ease, nor his chil¬ 
dren’s interests, could make this Highland gentle¬ 
man budge Irom the position he saw to be the right 
one. 

Though the old Caledonian forest at the foot of 
blue Cairngorm, where great storm-beaten lichen- 
covered Scotch firs clutched, as tiiey still do, the 
granite rocks with their snake-like roots, scarce 
furnished income for its hospitable owner—though 
the laird of Rothiemurchus had looked ruin in the 
lace, and well knew its depressing ugliness—^though 
he was bound by family des^ and his children’s 
friendships to the local government—fearlessiy loyal 
to his conviedons, he supported his colleagues 
during their lives; and after their death there was 
no more picturesque figure In India than this lonely 
judge standing over his dead comrades, defying 
that incarnadon of die buccaneer spirit of the old 
East India Company, Sir John Malcolm; declaring 
that, though the letter of the Bombay Government 
“had killed his fellow judge,”* It should not kill 
him; and bereft of friends and all the legal help 

* Mck^« and rwhcd Sir J+ P. Grant bdo« tbe $hip 

came lns\dc ibe Bombay Lifthlhouse (Omnim and ht wu waracd 

a^auut hU kllov judgci, {Mtmii* ^d ffigMsmi LsJj,] 

^ '^Sucli a CDUimhodd at d HigMioid 

* KayeV Life 0^ voL ii. p. 
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on which he had depended, bravely administering 
English law to the h^t of his power. 

Peace to his ashes 1 

FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

Feh, 9j 1828. Edward came home from Court at one 
o’clock, and to my surprise brought Sir John Grant. He 
took some luncheon with us, and Edward has now taken 
him to call at Parell. I have been much pleased with his 
manners and what 1 have seen of him, and Edward with 
his sentiments on several subjects connected with India. 
I look forward to our remainhig residence here almost 
with pleasure, Edward likes the appearance of the ladles, 
the Mamma in pardcular, also the sonJ I shall call 
there on Monday. 

Ftb^ 11. We went this morning to pay our compli¬ 
ments to Lady Grant, and found them all at breakfast. 
She is a very quiet, pleasing-looking old lady; of the young 
Ladies I can form no opinion, except that they look nice 
People; the Son, a fine young man, and Sir John very 
prepossessing. They fixed to dine with us on the 21st, 
when of course all the Big-Wigs will come to meet them. 
Edward is pleased with Sir John’s manner in Court, quiet, 
and to the purpose. 

The history of the Grant family was (in 1845) 
written by the eldest of the daughters. The whole 
Story of their life in the Highlands, of the embarrass¬ 
ments of the father, John Peter Grant, once M.P. 
for Tavistock, now puisne judge of the King’s 
Court of Bombay, is told with simplicity and direct¬ 
ness, The story originally printed for private cir¬ 
culation, was, some years ago, edited and given 
to the world by Lady Strachey as Memirs of a 

^ ArtcrwB.rd:f Covctnror of Jnmalcu. 
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Highland Lady. In it the eldest daughter thus 
describes her parents^ who were such a welcome 
addition to the better part of Bombay society;— 

“There was a charm in his (Sir J. P. Grant*s) 
manner I have never known in any one of any age 
or station capable of resisting. My mother” (Lady 
Grant), “though accounted such a handsome per¬ 
son, impresses my memory much less agreeably. A 
very small mouth, dark hair curling all over her 
head in a bush close to her eyes, white shapeless 
gowns, apparently bundled up near the chin with¬ 
out any waist visible, her form extended on the 
sofa, a book in her hands, and a resident nervous 
headache, which precluded her from enduring noise, 
is the early recollection tliat remains with me 
concerning her,” ^ 

FROM LADY WEST’S JOURNAL 

Feh. 12. Edward is still indifTerent, but docs not like 
to absent himself from Court. 

Fth. 14. Edward returned home yesterday so flushed 
and heated, and so unwell; 1 sent for Dr. Eckford* and 
am thankful 1 did, as he said his pulse was galloping, and 
it was a determination of blood to the head. He bled 
him profusely, which seemed to relieve him very soon, but 
he passed a wretched night. He is in all respects better 
to-day, and I hope it will not be necessary to bleed him 
any more; but he must not think of Court for the present. 
The doctor is very urgent that they should leave off their 
wigs in Court, and 1 hope they will do so. 

^ Mfmoifi tyf a HigUmd p. 7. L^ndon^ 

“ h waJ be remembeftd by rcadra of qf a Highland Laifyt that 

ibcir author nujTted Colonel Smith of Baltiboyi, an officer in tbc Bombay 
Army, and tliat her liUnr majricd Mr, Gsirdincr^ who had a pmt under 
Malcotenp and that Dr. EddWd ihared a house with Gokiiicl Smith. 
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FtL rg^ 1828, The annual meeting of the Schoob was 
held this morning to distribute the prizes, and as Edward 
better he wished me to go. Martin went up with me, 
and I found Sir John Malcolm therc^ who immediately 
dev^oted himself to me. The Grant family came in for a 
short time* How different is Sir John Malcolm’s conduct 
to Mr. Elphinstone^s^ to me and to the Court in general. 
1 really anticipate pleasure in our future residence 
here.^ 

Feh. 24, Sir John Grant arrived at 10 o'clock and 
stayed till one, talking to Edward on business, and every 
time Edward seems more pleased with his apparent in¬ 
dependence, and the wish of doing his du ty, and he told 
Edward how much people in England were pleased with 
his judgments and his exertions, which is very gratilying. 
His only enemies are the Court of Dircctoi^. 

Feb. 25. This being the last day of the term, Edward 
was very anxious to go up to Court, and I hope he will 
not suffer from it. We shall send an excuse to Farell for 
dinner; the two goings out would not be prudenL 

March 1 {Satufdqji). To-day ha^ been the hotte$t day 
we have had for some months. Edward w rote to Mr. 
Stew'art about the Company’s Servants in tudia^ 

March 4. We dined yesterday at the Sullivans, and 
ad a very cheerful, pleasant party. Bradfords, Grants, 
etc., and we had a quadrille in the evening. The Sullivans 
^e a very pleasing, nice family, and so are the Grants, 
it IS quite extraordinary the agreeable change which has 
mor^g taken place in the Society. Mr. Norton 
Bombay for Madras, and last evening Mr. and Mbs 
Bndgeman are arrived from thence; Mr. Bridgeman caUed 
^ ^ a pleasing, geniieman-likc man.® 

^ "*>*'* I® “ B» WM iht AdvQcai«<kiM>i^ 

of upiUMmraLJ'' CturiatiHi flanw OrJuido whs an ujiTailinff wuKe 

Sir Oflandn n could 1341 have bocn all 4 g<lJicr un^iThiliar. 
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March ^ {Srmdajf). We went to a Nautch last evening 
given by a Parsee, and saw the bride of about 10 years 
old covered with pearls and emeralds said to be worth 
^5000, and the bridegroom of 15, a fat, stupid*l.ooking 
youth. All the grandees were there except Sir John 
Malcolm, and the dancing was as little pleasing, the singl¬ 
ing as little hannonious^ and the music as little agreeable, 
as usual. We had wines of all sorts, and a very pleasant 
evening, but hot. We only stayed one hour. 

March ii. We gave our first dinner yesterday to Sir 
John Grant, and increased our tables to hold and 
expected that number, but we had many excuses just 
before dinner, so that we numbered but 40. We had the 
garrison band, and in the evening we danced two 
quadrilles of la, and 1 guess^ that the party was thought 
to have gone off cheerfully and well. 

March 30, Yesterday the Tyne was burnt down to the 
water’s edge, and the lUng’s ships boats were firing at her 
to try and sink her, for fear of other ships In the Harbour. 
All her cargo, 1 fancy, is lost. Luckily, all the Passengers 
and their effects were landed. 

March 27. Poor Edward gone up to hold a Small 
Cause Court; thermometer gi", and a hot wind. 

April a ( Wednesday). One of the hottest days I have 
ever felt. Edward came home most unwell, and his head 
aching. I attended the montlily meeting at the girls’ 
school and came home tired. 1 hope, however, I did some 
good in getting an asylum for one of the girls. Many 
people knocked up with the heat and dinners, 

April 5. Edward had a note from Sir John Grant to 
say he was not very well and would wish to stay at home 
to-day if perfectly convenient. He, as usual, never 
thought of himself and has gone. 

April g. We dined yesterday at the Chambers' to meet 
the Admiral and Naval captains; Sir John Malcolm did 

1 Thil and ijiiher wrtc heard in Ngrfnlk 

lon^ before the nciiucncr of ihc United States 
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not go; it was better than usual, having King’s officers 
to talk to. 

April li {Friday), Two gentlemen from China called 
upon us—Mr. MaijoribanJu^ and Mr. Ravenshaw; this 
will compel us to have another dinner this month, which 
we had almost made a vow we would not. 

April 14. An Eclipse, and a general holiday for all 
castes, and they cannot show their (pees. Sir John Grant 
pleased Edward much in the sentiments he expressed 
to^ay from the Bench about the Court of Requests. My 
Journal will fortunately never be looked into, or I should 
be ashamed of Its dulness. 

April 21. To-day, I am happy to say, finished the 
term. Edward came home deligh ted with Sir John Grant. 
I am happy to say that the hour of meeting is now to, 
and the Judges hope to get it to g. 

April 23. The King's* Binhday, We mean for the 
first time to go to the Fete, as a compliment to Sir John 
Malcolm. 

l^. There has been a horrid murder of some 
Police in the Bazaar; by whom, no one know's. 1 hope 
Government will institute some inquiry into it. The 
miUtary lay it on the Police, and the Police on the 
Military. A Freetrader® came in yesterday from England, 
but wc have not yet any letters. 


JUJU I. The Edinburgh Indiaman is signalled. Anna 
tclb us of the death of poor dear Edward Stamps at 
last. 1 suppose one ought to rejoice in poor Edward's 
release, but recollecting him only in beauty and compara¬ 
tive healtli, this seems a sad loss. England seems io a wild 
state in regard to the Administration. Duke of Wellington 
premier.* 

Marjiiribank*, wln> was bomc for 

hia lwoneic)r-too late, for he died."—NiglUibvi Led*, d. aa*. 

* Gcoi]^ IV. 

Tlw £hik« of Wellingtaii batl reluctmUy •cceptod office on Jan, 9 . 
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Jtine 8. Sir John Malcolm has begged to call upon 
Edward to talk over the inefficiency of the Police, 

Juru 9. Edward has been this morning to call upon Sir 
Charlesj Mr, Malcolm, and Sir John, and to talk over the 
Police, and has suggested several necessary additions 
before the monsoon. 

June ^^4, 182S. This has been an eventful and awful 
dayi rdne o^clock this momingj at Martin Wesds wedding* 
Edward heard of the dreadful e^^ent of the death of poor 
Mr. Bridgeman, the Advocate-General. To his poor 
orphan sister it is indeed an irreparable loss, and to the 
public and to the Society. He w'as so gentlemanlike, 
independent* pleasing* and conducted himself so very 
well the 5 months he had been here* Sir John Malcolm 
sent a very handsome note to Edward mendoning his 
intention of appointing Mr. Dewar acting Advocate- 
General. Edward and the two Judges mean to attend 
the Funeral in person this evening* a necessary compli¬ 
ment* but a most painful duty in this country. Where 
people's nerv^es are not very strong these awful ^dsitations 
make one tremble for those one loves^ and I pray God to 
keep me from such heavy affliction. We expected a part>^ 
of 46 at dinner yesterday* amongst others the poor 
Bridgemans* and w^e only heard he was a little unwell. 
The others came. Sir Thomas Bradford* Sir Charles and 
Lady Chambers, Sir John and Lady Grant* and Miss 
Grant. Mr. and Mrs. Fenwick* Col. and Mrs. Sullivan, 
Col. Pollock. Miss Webbe and her brother and Mr. E. 
Poltinger and others. It seemed a cheerful party, and 
people stayed till J past eleven. 

June 35. Edward says It was a large attendance at 
poor Mr, Bridgeman's funeral, which People seemed to 
feel very muchj so awful. He was praetking m Court 
24 hours before he was low'ercd into his grave. Poor Dr. 
Williamson has died at Daporce. 

June 27. The two Judges nominated Mr. Roper^ to-day 

^ Sir Hcnfy Roper, iil bcoamc puiaoc judge in tiie Supreme Gourti 

xad aftcrwai^ its- Ghirf Justice. 
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to hold the Clerkship of the Crown which Mr. Dewar 
had. 

¥ 

Sessions thus continued to the end of June, and 
the Chief Justice and Lady West were compelled 
to make the journey to Poona at the onset of the 
rains. 

This was Elizabeth Grant’s first experience of a 
monsoon, and the Highland lady’s description of it 
is so much more picturesque than that of poor Lady 
West, bravely travelling through it with her child 
on her last journey, that it is worthy of being 
quoted.^ 

“We were sitting down to luncheon when a feel¬ 
ing of suffocation, a distant rumbling, a sudden 
darkness made us all sensible of some unusual 
change. The servants rushed to the Venetians 
and closed one side of the hall, the side next 
the storm. The wind, suddenly rising, burst with 
a violence which overwhelmed every opposing 
object, and while the gust lasted we could hear 
nothing else, not a step nor a voice, nor a sound 
of any kind. It brought with it a shower, a tem¬ 
pest rather, of sand, so fine, so impalpable that it 
entered through every crevice, covered the floor, 
the seats, the tables with a red dust that nearly 
choked us. 

"This was succeeded by a luil almost awful in 
its intensity. Then the thunder growled at a dis¬ 
tance; then, strengthening, it broke suddenly right 
over the house with a power that was overwhelming; 
then flash after flash of lightning; then rain, such as 

^ Munsjft ^ a Hfghhsuid JLo^p p. 437+ 
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is known only in the tropics, poured down in flakes 
with the din of a cataract. On came the thunder; 
again and again it shook the house, rolling round 
in its fearful might as if liie anniliilation of the 
world were its aim. 

"Neither before nor after did I feel so thoroughly 
appalled. It lasted two hours, after which a heavy 
rain set in, falling dully and equally hour upon 
hour until the following day, when we had a second 
tiiunderstorm. ,4fter this, heavy rain continued un¬ 
ceasingly for forty-eight hours, making a deafening 
noise, and creating darkness and a chill damp 
equally oppressive, The roads were like streams, 
the plain a lake, the tanks overflowing. No Euro¬ 
peans stirred out, only such natives as could not 
avoid going out on business, and they were dressed 
for the deluge in oilskin coverings that enveloped 
the whole person, face and all, out of which they 
saw through two glass eyes inserted at the proper 
place, a hideous masquerade but absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The first desperate week over, the rain fell 
less constantly.” 

FROM LADV WESTS JOURNAL 

July 3, 1828. Our baggage is all gone to-day. It 
rains, and looks very monsoonish. Sir Thomas Bradford 
has been vcrj' kind in offering to send Mr, Parry to Poona, 
and Edward has kindly offered to pay a palankeen for 
him. 

July 3. We started at 1 1 this morning from the 
Magazine Bunder^ and got to Panwell at half-past one. 
It was very rough. Batt and I were very sick; we got to 

* Pier. 
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Chowk at seven. Edward had intended to ridCj but it 
rained hard and we will now take a PalaLtikcen up to 
Poona. The monstwn appears to have set in. 

July 4. Another wet day^ but our beds and all went 
off dressed up in piUih^d doth, and will be ready for us 
to-nighl at the top of the Ghaut. 

J^y 5. Kanddla. We arrived at this place last 
evening; it rained hard all the way* The Ghauts looked 
anything but handsome, as there was so ihidc a fog in 
which they were enveloped, it w as scarcely possible to see 
anything, and so chill when we got to the top. The cold 
fog qiiite frightened me for Fanny, but as usual w e found 
all comfortable and went to bed at nine* got up at 5, 
and started for Karlee, where wt diued* Ouf People 
have been unlucky, as it has rained inccssandy ever since 
Wednesday. Dear Fanny looks belter and grows more 
amusing every day^ 

July 6. Poona* We made a long and pleasant march 
to-day, 24 miles, no rain. We had to be ferried over 3 
Rivers between Lonowlee and this place, which little 
Fanny did not quite enjoy. Wc dined at Lonowlee, wc 
left at one and got home at five, our house and garden and 
everything looking very nice. We are delighted with the 
air and look of Poona, 

July 8. Edward went this morning early to breakfast 
with Sir John Malcolm, and found him all that w^as civil 
and attentive. He wants me to go for a week to Dapooree, 
but 1 shall gel off if I can. Sir John Malcolm ha^ offered 
to dine with us next Wednesday at i past 3 o^clock* 

July Q (Wtdnesduy). We have had a visit from Sir 
John Malcolm and many others; he tells us a Bridge i$ 
to be built over tlie River, which will be a w^onderful 
improvement to this place. 

July 14. Edward enjoys his morning ride; he says he 
feels a different creature already. 

July 16. Sir John Malcolm and Capt. Burrowes dined 
with m at I past 3 in the Evening* We went to sec a 
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large Tarboot prepared for the Mohurrum, which takes 
150 men to carry it, and is 6 months mating, and is at last 
consigned to the River. 

July 18. The rain is gone off and all People beginning 
to croak and to foretell all sorts of evil. Edward has 
usually 3 messages a day from Sir John Malcolm. The last 
St. Helena Ship has come in and Edward has 3 letters, 
one from Mr. Way, the other from Dr. Macbride; the 
first kind, the other flattering to Edward as a Judge and 
a Political Economist. 

July 20. Rain in the night, but only enough for 
vegetation, not for Tanks. Sir John Malcolm has sent us 
the “Life” of poor Bishop Hcbcr, edited by his wife, to 
read; it is interesting and amusing—his Travds in India 
—^but too general in his admiration of all Civilians and 
of those who courted him, and her especially, The 
Coachman has ague, and we could not go to Church. 
A little rain to-day, and the tanks filling. 

July 23. Very heavy rain in the night; the Tarboots 
arc going past this morning with the Military Bands, a 
pretty sight; they are to be put into the River this wening 
at 5 o’clock. 

July 28. We are much pleased to hear that Sir John 
Grant made a good and spirited Charge on Saturday with 
a Lecture to the Magistrates, the Coroner, the Com¬ 
munity and the Government, and said that the conduct 
of the Petty Sessions in trying felonies, and in banishing, 
had been intolerable. This is quite dclightTul, as Sir 
Charles Chambers has always been timid. 

At the ^^arter Sessions, which opened on July 26, 
1828, Sir J, P. Grant boldly fbUowed Sir E. West 
in exposing the culpable neglect of duty by the 
Company’s magistrates and other officials. The 
speech is given at length in tlie Bombay Gazette. 
"The calendar,” he said, "is a heavy one. Several 
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of the crimes betoken a contempt of public justice 
almost incredible, and a state of morals inconsistent 
with any degree of public prosperity. Criminals 
have not only escaped, but seem never to have 
been placed in jeopardy. The result is a general 
alarm among native inhabitants. 

“We are told that you are living under the law 
of England- The only answer is that it is impossible. 
WTiai has been administered till within a few years 
back has not been the law of England, nor has it 
been administered in the spirit of the law of Eng¬ 
land, else it would have been felt in the ready 
and active support the people would liave given to 
tlic law and to its ofiiccrs; and in tlie confidence 
people would have reposed in its efficacy for their 
protection.*’ 

He then alluded to the robbery of a shop, from 
which bales of silks were carried irith impunity 
through the streets, and to the easy escape of 
convicts from jail. “The petition,”^ he continued, 
“from the natives complains that most offenders 
escape without detection, and that daring crimes 
are committed by day without pursuit being made, 
or investigations set on foot. Tlte complaint is well 
founded. Robberies take place in the day, known 
to magistrates and to the Government, and it docs 
not appear that any inquiry has taken place; so that 
it has nothing to do with insufficient punishment. 
Criminals, when informed against, are not traced 
and brought to trial. No mistake can be greater 
titan to believe that fay increasing the amount of 

■ A pclilion (bom InduliSS to the G^jVefnCtf. 
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punishment you will deter men from the commission 
of crimes encouraged by negligence. 

“Co-operation is expected by the law of England 
from all ranks in the detection of crime, I wish to 
impress upon the native inhabitants that the 
sovereign and parliament of England desire that 
the natives of India shall have the privileges of 
British subjects. Daring robberies are perpetrated 
within the walls of a fortified town by gangs—goods 
are conveyed to the ramparts and lowered down by 
ropes attached to the guns of the fort. Two police- 
men and another native have been murdered, 
apparently by a band of garrison sepioys in disguise,^ 
at eight o’clock in the evening, and though the band 
returned at once to the lines, and though a gentle¬ 
man who was on the spot went at once to the 
adjutant and to the magistrate no attempt was 
made to trace the ruilians. And the coroner returns 
a verdict against ‘persons unknotvn.’ UnknotvTi 
they must be if no inquiry b made, and neither 
bystanders nor officers, nor sentinels on guard are 
examined."® 

Tlie Bombay Courier^ still a Government paper, 
omitted to report that part of Sir J. P. Grant’s 
speech which related to the murder by sepoys, 
and the writer of a letter in the Bombay Gazette 
regrets that the Courier should have passed into the 

^ It wiJI b« vxn. In hs% ij^haptcTp that Tliiigf, when enluted ai 
Sepe^ did oat giv« up iht Ugly in which ihi^ haul beea trmined. 

^ Thicac twa dr llircc probably thr high-walcr mark of oHme 

in India. Thdusamh of rohbena* with oarcfLiUy planned a^^auination 
and poisoop were taking ptac^ on oil tiAtt without the 
nuance ^ the EurOpcacL magistrates. 

5 May *jt 
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hands of one ‘“who uses his office to get some snug 
little portion from the Governor, and converts the 
Press, which should support the weak and do justice, 
into a vehicle of sordid sycophancy .” 

In tlie meantime Sir E. West, in a letter to the 
Governor, shows the "indolence, indifference, and 
incapacity” of the Company’s magistrates, imper¬ 
fections in the jail, and corruption of jailers, to 
be the real causes of crime which came wi thin the 
jurisdiction of his court. 

Letter from Sir E. West to Sir John Maccolm, ea the 
Police Magistrates. 

(From a copy in Lady West's handuTidiig.) 

My dear Sir John *—1 have had the pleasure to re¬ 
ceive your letter of the goth itlt,, from Ahmediiufger.^ 
I have heard from Dewar® on the subject of the 
Police Magistrates; he has forwarded to me some amend¬ 
ments of the Police Regulaticms proposed by Mr. De 
Vitri,® upon which I can give no opinion without con¬ 
sulting my brother judges, particularly as many of them 
arc mere transcripts of Regulations which have before 
been proposed to and rejected by the CSourt and of the 
illegality and mcxpcdicncy of which each of the judges 
has individually cJtpresscd a decided opinion. . . , 

* . . There is every reason to hcEcvc that the persons 
who murdered the two Police Peons on the PareD 
Road were Penang Convicts who had escaped from 
a prison not under the immediate cognisance of the 
Court but of that of the Government, who had entrusted 

^ Aa impoflani fert taken tmm Sdndk juit before 

* Juji Appointed by Makdm Advocate-Ccneml to ik-e load Gevem- 
ixieot. 

* A Oimpaiiy^i magiiErauc, 
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it to the Senior Magistrate of Police. Could these 
comicts have been sent off the Island from the jail 
on the ground of their having no ostensible means of 
livelihood? or could any Rcgulaiions sanctioned by the 
Court have compelled the Senior Magistrate of Police to 
the performance of his duty of seeing that the jail was 
secure—a duty which on that occasion was by him most 
grossly neglected? Be it remembered too, by the way, 
that the attention of the Police Magistrate had been 
several times before directed to this jaiJ. Once by myself 
in a charge to the Grand Jury, and on another very 
remarkable occasion before Sir Charles Chambers, when 
the Havildar who was stationed by the Police Magistrate 
over the jail was actually indicted before the Supreme 
Court for stealing property to a large amount, in league 
with those of the convicts over whom he was placed and 
who were ako in the same indictment charged as access 
series and all four convicted! ! ! Ali this is on Recordp 
Permit me* my dear Sir John, to inquire %vhethcr the 
Senior Police Magistrate has ever received any Repri¬ 
mand from the Government for this gross neglect—a 
neglect for which any Sheriff or jailer would in England 
most probably be indicted^ and which 1 have had the 
honor of before bringing to your notice. 

The other outrages were committed according to all 
the evidence by Sepoys of the 7th Regiment, and they of 
course would not have come within the operation of any 
Regulations which empowered the Petty Sessions to 
banish persons who cannot account for their mode of 
getting their livelihood. In one of these cases there is on 
the Coroneris Inquest the strongest evidence of gross 
negligence and incapacity on the part of the Magistrate 
and of the Coroner, and in die last case I myself sent for 
Mr. De Vitr^ three several times before 1 could prevail 
upon him to investigate the matter^ — at last it was done 
ten days or a fortnighi or more after the commission of 
the crime, and two sepoys of the 7th Regiment were 
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committed for trial upon the very evidence to which 1 
had in vain repeatedly called hk attention. * . * 

Again by a late Regulation the Government is to fix 
the offices of the Magistrates and change them as it shall 
see occasion^ Mr. Gray’s office has been changed at his 
own convenience or caprice as many as four times, f 
believe, in the course of tw^o or three years. This is a 
great inconvenience to the public for many reasons which 
it is unnecessary to explain^ but which are enlarged upon 
in Sir James Mackintosh's letter to the Government* I 
do not hesitate to say that the Police Magistrates ought 
not to be permitted by the Government to absent them¬ 
selves from the Island nor to change their offices without 
the most urgent occasion, and that in either case the 
judges should be officially informed thereof, which they 
have ne\''er been, and the public informed thereof and of 
the name of the person appointed to act, by further 
advertisement. 

Another observation and I have done with this part of 
the subject* Every one, 1 chink, of the outrages com¬ 
plained of by the natives in their memorial was committed 
in the day time within less than aoo yards of Mr* Gray's 
office, w^hcrc there are a multitude of police sepoy’s and 
constables. 

All or most of these facts have been brought to yoiir 
notice, my dear Sir John, before by me in conversation 
when you did me the favor to request a conference on the 
subject of the Police—and I beg to repeat what I then 
stated, that the cause of these outrages in the first instance 
and of their subsequent non-dctection has been the gross 
Diligence and indifFerence of the Police Magistrates and 
Coroner and in particular of the Senior Magistrate of 
Police, and that therefore the prevention of similar out¬ 
rages in future lies with the Government and the Govern¬ 
ment alone^ , , , 

WTicn such are in my opinion tlie obvious measures 
to rectify the e\dl, it would be trifling for me to be advising 
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about new Regulations, and worse than trifUng, as it 
would only be assisting to keep up the illusion ;vhich the 
Magistrates and others have endeavoured to raise, in 
order to conceal their own negligence and incapacity, 
that the inefficacy of the Police is owing to the want of 
power and not to their want of exertion. , . , 

I am sijrc, my dear Sir John, you will not take these 
observations amiss—^particularly as nothing is more 
common in England than for a judge to represent to 
the Lord Chancellor, who appoints the Magistrates, any 
misconduct of any of those Magistrates which may come 
before him on the circuit, and I am sure that you will also 
remember that 1 have never been offended at your various 
obser^'ations in our conversation on the administration 
of justice by the Supreme Court, as to the supposed too 
great lenity in the punishment of criminals, the supposi* 
tion repeated and ^uded to repeatedly. , . . 

Though 1 have expressed these sentiments merely as my 
own I know that the other judges participate in them. 

. . . Also with respect to the conduct of the Magistrates 
. , . their whole conduct is marked by a degree of 
indolence, indifference, and incapacity which to me is 
matter of as much regret as of real astonishment. They 
are I know utterly ignorant of the Regulations, seldom if 
wer take the trouble of referring to tiicm so that poor 
Mr. Bridgcman,^ aware of this, actually promised, and I 
believe began to cany his promise into effect, to read 
them over with the Magistrates .—1 am, my dear Sir John, 
yours very truly, Edward West. 

To the Honble. Sir John Malcolm , G.C.B. 

Sir Edward West’s opinions were confirmed later; 
but within a month of writing this letter, the writer 
was dead and buried. And Malcolm, returning 

^ BridffanAn^ A lawyer of great promifep had jwl iuccecdcd Mr, 
Nortofi ai AoWcatc-GcncraJj suid had died suddctily. See Lady Wesfc^a 
Joumalj p. 369. 
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from the funeral, sent to the Board of Control 
his "honest sentiments” on the choice of the next 
Chief Justice; who "must view himself as an aid to 
the Company”; and in a letter to his wife he said, 
"1 am now engaged in a batde with the Supreme 
Court” to prevent “the Government over which 1 
preside being trampled on, not by honest fellows 
with glittering sabres, but quibbling, quill-diiving 
lawyers/’ 

Fortunately for India, all fellows with glittering 
sabres were destined to find their proper place in 
the future government of India. 

^ Knyc'f of Maialmf p, 510. 
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"In Death too, in the Efeatli of the Just, as the last perTcetion of 
a work of Art, may we not dbcem symbolic meaning? . , , The Con¬ 
fluence of Time with Eternity.*^—C aalyle, Sarl^ Risartn, Book II [. 

Lady West's Jaiimal (August and September lBa8):™I>eatli of 
George Forbes; illness and death of Sir Edward Westj funeral ^ 
widespread manifcstatloos of regret; conclusion of Lady West^a 
Jotffnal. 

I^eath of Lady West—^Lctter from Sir J> P+ Grant— 
General Order by the Bombay Government on Sir E. West’s 
death—Newspa[>cr appreciations—Sir John MaJrolm^s despatch 
—Address of condolenoc Drum native inhabitanis of Bombay; 
foundation by them of Scholarships in Sir B. W^csi^s mcmcry— 
The strength, of English love of justice; its importance to India. 

FROM L.\DY WEST^S JOURNAL {Augmt and 
SepUmber ifigB) 

Aug, 4, I am sorry to say Edward has a return of 
palpitation and ncr\'ous feeimg, I think m a d^ree 
brought on by writing to Sir John Malcolm to decline 
giving any further private opinion as to the Police and 
Magistrate$ unless his first suggestions are attended to. 

Aug. 5, Edward received this morning Ana Saab, and 
Dumderryj a Mahratta^ fatlier-mdaw to the Pcishwa, a 
good, kind old man. His son lives w^ith the Peishwa, who 
has, I understand, 10 miles of territory to go about, and 
keeps a Body Guard and 3000 troops, and has an allow¬ 
ance of 8 lacs of Rupees a year. I was glad to find 
Ballajee Goclerk^ had been released from prison by Order 
of the Court of Directors and came to Poona last year, but 
Trimbuckjee,® is still kq>t In close Prbon (^^ rooms); the 
* Probably "Gocla." 

^ TrimbiJtkJcc waj the Peshwa's caeSdentiM] Minister. He was im- 
pruoned at Taimah, in tht Island of Salsottc, and probably intentlotully 
allowed to escape ond 10 join ihc Mahratu irreeulan before the eomicp 
.Mahratw W'ar. 
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cage that Capt* Nott made is^ I hope, not now used. HLs 
properly >vas all confiscated ^ though people try to say it 
Is in trust for his wife and children. 

6. I am sorry to say that Edward is not very 
wdlj he has ner^^ous fcdirigs aod palpitation. Though 
this (Poona) is a most enjoyable Climaie, it is not cold 
enough to brace neni'es. 

Atig. 7. We are much pleased with the spirit of the 
Judges at the (Bombay) Sessions^ though I think Sir 
Charles has said that was not necessary about the 7th 
Regiment, One man condemned to death for Burglary. ‘ 
Edward had a very civil and conciliatory letter to-day 
from Sir John Malcolm in answer to his about the Police 
Magistrates. 

Aug. 9, We hear that Mn Geoige Forbes^ is very weak 
and unwell from a Guzerat fever; Edward is feverish and 
far from well; it mak^ me a Little anxious. 

Aug* lOu Edward was so hot in the night I sent for 
Dr. Ducat, who gave caJoinel and James' Powder. We 
heard last ev-cning with deep regret of the death of poor 
Mr. George Forbes after only 6 days^ iUn^s; as a Merchant 
he was a man of great integrity, a sincere friend, and a 
great loss to Bombay; to his poor wife and children the 
loss is irreparable. 

Aug* II, Edward has passed another w^retched night, 
and seems very little better to-day, and his eyes anxious. 

Aug. 12. Another dreadful night; Dr, Ducat wishes to 
bleed him, but first to see some other medical Man. 1 
am very very anxious; Dr. Brydon has been here, and 
they have bled my dearest Edward. Dr, Ducat strongly 
recommends sending for Martin West. I am so fright¬ 
ened, I have wTitten to him and laid a dawk.^ He cannot 
be here before Friday night. On this night, Tuesday, he 
had three dozen leeches put on his right temple; I never 

^ or the ffeii macmuhc hemic of v^hlch Sir GhnrJa Forbisi had bceo 
htAd. 

* Relays Df beaim, 
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saw anyone so patient^ so calm, so gentle, so thankful as 
he IS for attention. 

Aug. 13+ Dearest Edward is so much wonc that Dr- 
Ducat has called in Dr. Thomson of the 4th Dragoons, 
He takes 3 calomel powders a day* of I suppose 20 grains 
each, and they cannot get the fwer under; he has had 
an Immense blister put on to the back of his neck^ dear 
fellow, he thinks he is very seriously lU, and has asked Dr. 
Ducat, who cannot deny It, I strive to be and look cheer¬ 
ful when my heart h breaking. We prayed together. 

14, Dearest Edward at 6 begged to have a sheet 
of paper and a pencil, and made his Will in 6 hues; such 
a flattering one to me, and one I hope I shall deserve from 
the great confidence he has placed in me- He mentioned 
many things to me about dear Fanny, our property^ and 
serious things which arc indehbly engraved on my heart- 
Dr. Thomson and Dr. Brjrion came \rith Dr* Ducat, 
and recommended his head to be shaved, and two im¬ 
mense blisters all over the sides of his head. 

16- I prepared Edward to see Martin- He 
arrived this morning; dear Edward has seen him, and 
seemed quite pleased at his coming, and talked a little 
to him. He is always asking after dear little Fanny, but 
feels too iU to see hen He has been attacked with an 
incessant and violent hiccough which they cannot stop. 
He has a very attentive Portuguese ScTA'ani; and so is 
Batt, but 1 have the comfort of doing every thing for him 
myself; he smiles his thanks so sweetly, and says he likes 
to see my face. He says little but is, I am sure, aware of 
his danger—his gentleness, his patience, his resignation, 
and his w'ill to do everything he is asked h quite beautiful. 

Aug* 17 The night has been a dreadful one, 

with hiccough and fever, and his dear mouth so parched* 
God have mercy upon him, and support me under the 
awful trial which I fear awaits me* He laid in my arms 
and his breathing became fainter and fainter, and his dear 
soul departed at | past eight on Monday morning, August 
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iSthj 182B. T closed hk sweet eyes myself, and sat by 
the Bed and watched his sweet countenance all day. 11 was 
50 calm and serene. At 6 1 was obliged to take my long 
last kiss^ and I wonder that I am alive and in my sensesj 
but God, in his mercy, has wonderfully supported me, 

^9 {Tt^^sday)^ At 6 this morning the Minute 
Guns began to fire; each seemed a death blow to me. At 
7 I went to Church with my beloved Edward;^ and saw 
him put into his Grave. Good God, what a moment— 
one only longs to be there also. Martin and Sir John 
Malcolm supported me through the service. How I got 
Home I scarcely know. An Express was sent down to 
Bombay and ^linute Guns were fired, and I believe I 
may say no one was ever before so much regretted by the 
Nadv^es there, or indeed by the Europeans, as, except by 
a few of Mr. Erskine's Friends, he was universally re^ 
spected, admired and belovedp The Natives are wishing 
for Pictures of him to pul into the Court House, and 
various plans to do something and everything to show 
their feelings totvards his beloved Memory^ The Arch¬ 
deacon^ says he has act sdf-command enough to preach 
a Funeral Sermonn The regret here I understand, a$ 
great amongst all Classes. A Ball was put off; all these 
marks of compliment and admiration are painfully 
gratiJy'ing to me; 1 only wish my dearest Edward could 
have been persuaded of a tenth part of it, but he never 
fancied he w^as loved or appreciated. The Court has 
been like an English Court, and the good he has done 
must, 1 hope, remain for years, and the name of West 
deeply engraven on all hearts, especially those of the 
Natives for whom he was so deeply interested, and whose 
advantage he always had so much at heart. His integrity, 
independence, manliness and spirit was astonishing* not- 
vsithstanding al! he had gone through* He now hoped 
to have passed the remainder of his time in quiet, reaping 
the pleasing fruits of his former exertions* but God has 

I Hawta)w. 
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willed it otherwise, and no doubt, 1 trust, for his happiness, 
for never was there a better Husband, Father, Master, 
Relation or Friend, He is buried in the Church in the 
Centre of the Aisle Close to the Altar. I shall remain here 
dll November, the time my dearest Edward intended, 
and 1 hope I shall ever do what 1 think he would have 
wished me, in every particular, 

riug. 27- I have endeavoured to imte dov™ the last 
dreadful week of my adored Husband's life, there I must 
stop. The last week I have seemed so lost, and my nerves 
so shattered, I have scarcely the power to do anything, and 
seem as if I must close my eyes to the future. 1 dare not 
look forward, only back to the six last blessed years of my 
life. Yesterday was the 6th Anniversary of our Wedding; 
I fcel so alone, so deserted, and quite tremble when I 
think I have no one to look up to, and to my God I now 
look for my only happiness and support, and pray that 
He will be a Father to me and to my poor fatherless 
Child. 1 requested Martin to return to Bombay on the 
aisi. 1 find quiet and dear Fanny and Batt all I want 
or can b^r a$ yet. The dear Child asks all day for her 
Papa and looks for him to his dressing-room, and every¬ 
where; how delighted he w'ould be; he doted upon her. 
Martin wrote home to ffolkcs and Gilbert the dreadful 
news. I must do so, but have not yet the power. How 
much 1 wish there was a picture of him for the native 
and myself, and dear Fanny might rccoUect hU face as 
well as his name, 

Aug. 30. There is a very well drawn up short Sketch of 
my beloved Edward in Wednesday’s Lady Cham¬ 

bers writes me word, done by Sir Charles at the request 
of the Editor. The Chambers have felt his loss sev'crdy 
as a Friend, and have a kind sympathy for me in my 
heavy affliction, and arc all that is affectionate and 
attentive to me and my dear Child. 

S€pt, I. A fortnight to-day since my dreadful bereave¬ 
ment, Every day, more and more, I am gratified by the 
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universal regret manifested for the death of my bdoved 
Husband. Even at Damaun.^ *^2^ik August rBaSp^—In 
consequence of the melancholy mtdUgcnce of tlie death 
of the Hon. Sir Edward West^ Cliiefjosiicc of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, having reached this 
yesterday, two battalions of Infantry paraded last evening 
with reversed arms, and 45 Minute Guns were ftred by a 
park of Artillery* likemse dra^ivn up for the occasion, 
followed by 3 volleys of Musketry by the Infantry, The 
Hon. the Governorj as Rigidor da Jtistica, and his suite, 
wth the whole of the public authorities of this place, both 
Civil and Military^ attended the ceremony in full mourn¬ 
ing. It is said that the above honours have been paid as 
a particular mark of esteem for the deceased.” 

Sepir 3 Dear little Fanny had a cold and 

cough yesterday, which always makes me anxious, 
especially as Dr. Ducat was obliged to leave this yesterday 
to see a sick fiiend at Sholapore* 200 miles off, and may be 
absent a fortnight* I am not very well myself, so weak* 

Sept. 4. Dear Fanny coughed a good deal in the night, 
but iSj thank God, better lo-day. 1 was so unwell, and 
am, that I thought it prudent to sec Dr. Brj'don, 

This is the last entry. Life and Journal almost 
ended together. 

Tile following letter, from Sir J* R Grant to Gapt. 
Lane, Sir E. West*s brother-in-law^, shows that Lady 
West removed to Bombay, and died there in the 
house of Sir Charles and Lady Chambers* 

Fr&m Sir John Peter Grant, mniving Judge of ike King's 
Courtf to Capt* Lane. 

MoofDATp i7iA i@a8. 

Sir,—Y our letter of 17 ulto* only reached Bombay a 
few da^ ago—since when I have been absent on a short 
Excursion.* 

> A PMugueM town, fluty nutet ffOiti Surat, 

* Sir J. Gfaifit had ihc CgiUt. 
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My much and sincerely kmcutcd Colkuguc* Sir 
Edward West, died of a very short and sudden illocss at 
Poonah* a determination of blood to the head/ to which 
I understand he had been occasionally subjects 

Lady West’s unremitted and anxious attendance on him, 
and the excess of her grief^ were too much for her strength 
in the situation she was in. Unfortunately she could not 
at first be persuaded to leave Poonah; and being there 
alonc^ her health failing, and no one to press on her the 
propriety of returning in time to Bombay, she unhappily 
remained tiU her physicians were of opinion her only 
chance was removal^ though at a critical periE>d of her 
pregnancy. 

She came to Sir Charles Chambers* House, where she of 
course received CTcry kindness and attention^ but the 
consequences were such as had been too probable. . . . 
She died in a few days. 

You of course know that Sir Edward and Lady West 
had one child only* a daughter. The little girl is sole 
heiress to both Father and Mother, Ntr, Martin West, 
Sir Edward's nephew, is sole executor in this county. 
The litde girl* who is a remarkably fine child, now living 
under Lady Chambers^ care at her House, goes home m 
the AUuntstuart Eipkinstone which sails on the 28th inst., 
every provision being made for her being carefully at* 
tended to, the Captain having been w'ell known botli to 
Sir Edward and Lady Wesi, and a gendeman who stands 
very high in the esteem of all who know him, and there 
being ladies on board also well known to Lady West.* 

I need not say that the memory of Sir Edward West Is 

Modem medicine recogmid na iUnoa of tXU nature. Whatever the 
illnoi waa Lt oduld not have berci benefited by the ircatrocnt. 

^ On coming oC age, Fanny West iveut tQ Hillingion and Lived there 
with her uncle and aunt. Sir W, and I^dy fibikes; and in latff life mairi^ 
CoLond Robert Gregory Wale, 33rd Regunent, ton of Sir Charles Wale* 
CoEiiiiiandcr of the Reserves at Cu^cldiii|>e, and Goveroar of 
Martinique until in restoration to the French in 1814. Colond and Mrs. 
Wale Uved and died at ShelEbrd, in Cambridgcihire. In mecnory^^ h^ 
parcnCi, Mrs. Wale erected □ beautirul mnntimmT in HiUmgt00 Church, 
and built* at licr own expense, the parttiuage of Flitnhfljn, tn NorfoUL 
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much and most deservedly cherished by the inhabitants 
of this Island^ as a Judge. As a colleague his death has 
been an irreparable loss to me, and to both him and to 
Lady West, my ^mily and myself were growing daily 
more attached when we so suddenly lost both of them. 

I am happy to say that I have enjoyed perfect health 
since my arrival in India, and have as yet no reason to 
fear the dimate.^—have the honour to be. Sir, your very 
obedient Servant, J. p. Grant. 

Capt. Lane. 

On August 19, 1828, a general order was pub¬ 
lished by the Bombay Government:— 

“In consequence of the lamented death of the 
Hon. Sir Edward West, . . . whicli took place in 
Poona yesterday ... the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that 45 minute guns, 
corresponding witli the age of the deceased, be 
fired fi-om the ramparts of die garrison, and that 
the flag of the castle be hoisted half-mast high.” 

A leader in the Bombay Gazette^ says:—“We wish 
to give expression, however inadequate, of our 
heartfelt sorrow and distress at a loss so unexpected 
and so serious to the inliabitants of the Presidency. 
However unworthy our tribute of praise may be of 
the high reputation of our departed chief magistrate 

we shall not be lukewarm in our mention of him. . 

"The materials for forming a just estimate of lus 
character, as it has been exhibited in the execution 
of his high and important office in this Presidency 
are in the hands of every one who has paid any 
attention to what has been passing before his eyes. 

Upon our arrival in Bombay we found our 

Itluid. (sf Boiiil3a.y.r ^ Mottihuy Au^utL a 
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MOURNING IN BOMBAY aSg 

attention forcibly drawn to the consideration of it 
by those discussions which filled the Gaz^ils under 
our predecessor, and we were in a more interesting 
manner induced to contemplate his character by 
being frequently in court during criminal and civil 
trials. Upon such occasions the force and strength 
of his mind attracted our attention. 

“His energy, zeal, decision, firmness—the hardier 
qualities which in a climate so debilitating are 
rarely to he met with—^appeared to predominate; 
and they are qualities which, in whatever country 
their possessor may be called upon to act, will not 
be long before they produce a strong sensation on 
the public mind. With regard to the discussions to 
which we have alluded, we found ourselves strongly 
impressed in his favour by discovering that in all 
those discussions, though sheet after sheet teemed 
>vith assertions that Sir Edward West’s decision was 
contrary to abstract justice in such and such par¬ 
ticular cases, there was no breath of imputation 
against his judicial integrity. . . . 

“In these cases in which we have heard Sir E. 
West’s conduct canvassed, we have repeatedly en¬ 
deavoured to discover what general principle was 
at stake, and as often have been led to the con¬ 
viction that, however strenuously those who were 
affected by his acts might iitsist upon technical 
irregularities, or complain of harsh treatment, the 
public good was the only motive in the mind of the 
Judge, and that he was prepared, at any hazard, 
at the risk of his ease, his domestic comfort, his 
social happiness, to drag those whom he considered 
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offenders to the open face of day, and to secure to 
the public the inestimable advantage of cheap 
Justice. Higher praise than this we can give no 
man, and when the memory of the dissensions, 
which were the consequence of his boldness and 
intrepidity, shall have banished, his character will 
rest on its true basis—^the public esteem and 
veneration. 

“Sir E, West was in person rather below the 
middle size and well proportioned. His eyes were 
light grey, and the contour of his head was par¬ 
ticularly striking, and gave an elevated and dis¬ 
tinguished expression to his face. 

“The remark upon seeing him which a casual 
observer would make would be perhaps that his 
countenance betrayed a considerable degree of sus- 
cqptibility. Where his mind was in the least degree 
excited, his sensations appeared like lightning on 
his countenance, but we have seen him keep com¬ 
plete mastery of himself under circumstances of the 
greatest provocation. 

“In the transaction of ordinary business his perfect 
knowledge of general principles, and that adroitness 
in detail which is the result of long practice, enabled 
him to despatch what \ras brought before him with 
the most perfect ease and coolness. In his judg¬ 
ments of more important cases, nothing could 
exceed his anxiety to arrive at a right decision. 
His language was in general terse and to the 
point, without any effort at eloquence; and his 
reasoning logical and conclusive. 

“With regard to the native population, he was 
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most anxious to give them the full benefit of English 
law. We have reason to believe that the native 
population did him full justice in this respect, and 
that a most deep and general regret prevails among 
them at his death/^ 

The Bengal Hurkam, one of the most influential 
of Anglo-Indian newspapers of the time, reported: 
"With the deepest regret we have to announce the 
death of that able and upright Judge Sir E, West. 
His remains were followed to the grave by the wliole 
European community at Poona, besides a large con¬ 
course of natives. British-born subjects have to 
moum in the death of Sir E. West the deprivation 
of one of the most zealous and unflinching defenders 
of their constitutional riglits; the natives, one of 
their most watchful, zealous, and persevering de¬ 
fenders against oppression and injustice; while 
British India at large has cause to lament liim as 
one of the ablest and purest administrators of the 
law who ever conferred honour by lus talents and 
integrity upon the Bench of this country. We trust 
that some one possessing information and ability 
for the task will present us with a tribute to his 
memory more worthy of it than any w'hich our 
feeble pen could offer.” 

Malcolm’s overland despatch, which was sent off 
the following October, reached London at the end 
of January 18:19, and was the first announcement 
of the news in England. In the February number 
of tlic Oriental Herald Buckingham says: "The pre¬ 
valence of easterly winds during the past month has 
prevented the arrival of any late news by ships 
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from India; but an overland despatch has reached 
the India Housc^ bringing intelligence from Bombay 
to the 22rid of Octoberj die most material part of 
which indeed is of a painful and afflicting nature* 
It appears that that most excellent man and upright 
judge. Sir Edward West, died sometime early in 
October^ ^ (August) ^ “and that his colleague, Sir 
Charles Chambers, followed him about the middle 
of the same month, leading only one judge^ Sir 
John Grantj on the Bombay Bench. 

“The immediate cause^ it is said, of the Govern¬ 
ment^* (of Bombay) “sending home this overland 
despatch was to apprise the Court of Directors of 
an open rupture between themselves and the 
Supreme Court of that Presidency^ on a point 
of authority to which they attach the utmost 
importance* 

“We have taken occasiori in many previous 
numbers * * . to show that just in proportion to 
the subserviency of the English judges in India are 
they popular with the Company's governments; 
and, on the other hand, that in proportion to their 
integniy, impartiality, and independence, are they 
unpopular in the same quarter. . . * Of the char¬ 
acter of Sir C* Chambers we do not remember that 
we have had reason ever to speak but with respect; 
and we feel the loss of such a man as one of great 
importance to India* But of Sir Edward West we 
have had occasion in almost every number to express 
ourselves in terms of the liighest praise and admira- 
tlon« No Indian judge of whose public character 
and conduct we know anything appears to us to 
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have imited in himself so completely the clear per¬ 
ception of what was his duty, as it regarded the 
extension of legal protection to the natives of India, 
and the firmness necessary to enable him to perforra 
that duty, in spite of all the bland allurements of 
patronage, the intrigues of secret enemicsj or the 
open threats of power. 

“He had all the tenderness of feelmg necessary 
to sympathise with the oppressed and suffering 
classes of our fellow-subjects in India; and all the 
strength of nerve to qualify him to stand up openly 
before the whole world as their protector. In every 
transaction in which we have watched his pro¬ 
ceedings (and we have done so with the jealousy 
with w'hich we habitually regard the acts of all men 
holding elevated stations in trust for the public 
good), we have seen him the friend of the oppressed 
— the supporter of the weak—the inflexible ad¬ 
ministrator of justice, without regard to colour, 
caste, or condition — in short, the Righteous Judge, 
than which a more dignified office cannot appertain 
to humanity; and no man deserves more honour 
and veneration than he who discharges its duties 
with integrity, 

“Sir Edward West was that man. And if ever 
monument were appropriate tribute from the living 
to the dead, one of splendid simplicity, conformable 
to his own pure and unsullied character, ought to 
be raised on the spot where he breathed his last, 
where his life was sacrificed to the arduous duties 
of his elevated profession. For themselves,” con¬ 
tinued Buckingham, “we congratulate diem on 
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having thus sunk sweetly to repose, with all the 
odour of good deeds breathing incense around their 
tombs: for when can men die happier — since die 
they must — than when home to the chamber of 
death ... by those who honour their departure 
with tears and regrets? For their weeping iamilies 
the only balm is time and hope. , . . For England, 
whose honour and renown is so intimately blended 
with due administration of justice in every comer of 
her extended realms, our prayer is, May the places 
left vacant by death be filled as adequately as talent, 
merit, and independence, untainted by any meaner 
consideration of patronage or profit, can effect.” 

The Times of January 29 announced the arrival 
of Malcolm’s overland despatch. 

An obituary notice in that paper says; "Sir E. 
West, who is thus lost to India and to his country, 
was a man of great talents and moral qualities. He 
is known beyond his profession as the author of the 
pamphlet on the Nature of Rent, published by Iiina 
when a Fellow of University College, in which he 
expounded the same opinions on the subject which 
were about the same time advanced by Mr. 
Malthus. ... In his judicial capacity Ids conduct 
was marked by a zeal for justice, and a deter¬ 
mination to discountenance oppression, which made 
him a favourite, we believe, with the natives; 
though his occasional warmth of temper (justified 
perhaps by the abuses which he had to control) 
SCI Wm at variance with some of the lawyers of the 
Presidency,” 

Round his copy of the Government announcement, 
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Mr, John Stewart, Sir Charles Forbes’ brother- 
in-law, had written the week before:— 


iiitja/i, 1&99. 

Sir Edward West arrived at Bombay in February i&33j 
and with Lady West, and his Nephew Edward, lived with 
us for the first six months after their arrival. 1 was also 
(as an Alderman of the Court) associated with Sir Edward 
on the Bench up to the period of my leaving Bombay for 
England in March i8^4> thus enabled to form 

a correct opinion of his public and private character. A 
more able, upright and impartial Judge never sat on the 
Bench of Justice; and his anxiety to uphold the character 
of the Court over which he presided, and to purify (t 
from various irregularities which had crept into it, neces¬ 
sarily brought him into collision with those who had been 
benefiting by the irregularities which it was his duty to 
correct, subjeedng him in the first year of his Administra¬ 
tion to much harassing opposition from die Government, 
the Bar, and various officers of the Court; but which his 
straightforward honourable persc^'cring conduct enabled 
him triumphantly to overcome, and he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of restoring die Court to that high place In public 
estimation from which it had been allowed by his immedi¬ 
ate predecessors to fall, Jn private life Sir Edward West 
was most amiable, possessing a most affectionate heart, 
and benevolent disposition. His education had been of 
the first rate order, which with Ills superior talent ren¬ 
dered liim a most instructive and pleasing companion, 
1 had die happiness of enjoying his confidence up to the 
period of his death, his last letter to me bearing date 
within a day or two of that lamen table event. 

From die period of my leaving India in March 1824 up 
to the last days of Sir Edward’s valuable life, our corre¬ 
spondence never ceased; every ship from India brought 
voluminous despatches from him; many of his letters 
being of a strictly confidential nature. J. S. 
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The Indians in Bombay then did a thing without 
precedent. Hindoos, Parsees, and Mahometans 
combined to found a scholarship in his honour. The 
Bombay Gazette reports that, soon after Sir £. West’s 
death, a deputation of the principal Native Mer¬ 
chants and Inhabitants of Bombay proceeded to the 
house of Sir Charles Chambers, Acting Chief Justice, 
to present this address of condolence. 


To the Honble. Sir Charles H. Chambers, Kt., and the 
Honble. Sir Johh Peter Grant, Kt., judges of Hi$ 
Majes^*s Supreme Court of Judicature j Bombey. 

My Loros, —We the undersigned members of the 
several tribes composing the Nadve Community, subject 
to the jurisdiction of His Majesty’s Supreme Court of 
Judicature under the Bombay Presidency, beg leave re¬ 
spectfully to present ouiselves before your Honourable 
^nch for the purpose of offering a last mournful tribute 
of affecdon to the memory of your late distinguished 
Colleague our gracious Chief jusdec, the Honble. Sir 
Edward West. 

We arc conscious that it is a novelty for the people 
to come forward to address a bench of English Judges 
on such a subject; it is no less a novelty (actually vritnessed 
by many of us) to be rescued in the short space of Iwetity- 
nine years, since the establishment of a regular Court of 
British law on this Island, from the evils of an inefficient 
and irregular administration of jusdee which previously 
existed. Grateful for such advantages, we resort to those 
means, which alone arc open to a community like ours, 
to express publicly our sense of them. ... In expressing 
to your Lordships our sorrow for the death of Sir Edward 
West, we seek a balm for our sufferings, and would fain 
hope thereby to alleviate the distress with which you 

^ Ekymhi^ Oclabcx tSuS. 
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must contemplate your earthly separation from a colleague 
so able indefatigable, so undaunted, and so upright. 

The time is past when any commendation of ours, or 
indeed any eajrthly honours can be of value to him, whom 
the joys and sorrows of this world no longer affect; and 
who is therefore equally removed from the reach of 
human censure and of human applause. But we should 
deem it an omission of duty, as well as of gradtude, did we 
not come forward, now that our motives cannot be mis- 
construed, to mark in the strongest manner the deep sense 
we entertain of his virtuous administration. The spirit 
of even-handed justice which prompted his decisions; 
the unconquerable assiduity and unshaken firmness which 
he evinced in discharging the functions of his high office; 
tlie unshrinking zeal winch animated him in making 
salutary reforms; but above ail that high principle of 
independence and integrity which led him to sacrifice 
so much of his private happinss to the conscientious 
performance of his public duties; these, my Lords, arc 
the virtues w'hich have grown upon our gradtude, since 
every day's succeeding experience teaches us to appreciate 
their value. 

In briefly noticing the most prominent features in the 
administration of Sir Edward West, we cannot but dwell 
with grateful delight on the easy access which that 
humane and honourable judge at ail times afforded to 
the poor and needy part of our countrymen. That he 
rendered the admiiustration of law less expensive to the 
Inhabitants of this Presidency, thus throsving open to 
the poor the avenues of justice, so long barred against 
them, is not the least solid advantage derived from a 
career fertile in benefits. . . , 

But amongst the many great favours received at the 
hands of Sir Edward West, that for which wc would 
chi^y record our gratitude is the manner in which, 
conjointly with your Lordships, he carried into execution 
die recent provision of the British Legislature for admit ting 
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the Natives of this country to sit on juries. The wise 
and concUiatoty method he took to give effect to the 
wishes of Parliament, the condescension trith which he 
conferred vvith every class of the Native commuedty, 
the prudent deference he paid to all their national and 
religious feelings, the zeal vvith which he laboured to 
overcome difficulties arising out of the multlfomt consdtu- 
don of our body, and the solicitude he displayed to set 
the intent of the enactment in its true light, are fresh 
in the recollection of us all. To these exertions it is 
owing that the Natives of Bombay are now in the enjoy¬ 
ment of one of the greatest privileges of freemen. 

A knowledge of the virtuous and enlightened character 
of the late Chief Justice cannot fail to have prevailed 
throughout a large portion of our countrymen in India; 
but it has only been permitted to the Inhabitants of this 
Island to enjoy the immediate fruits of his distinguished 
judicial administration. However impericct therefore 
any further addition may prove to this record of our deep 
sorrow for his demise and respect for his memory, we 
beg to announce that we have raised a sum of money 
W'hich it is designed to make over to the Native Education 
Society to be vested by them in Government securities 
for the endowment of one or more scholarships and the 
distribution of one or more annual prizes, according to 
the amount of interest realised from the total fund, to 
be denominated “Chief Justice West’s Scholarslups and 
Prizes. “ 

Engaged as the late judge was himself so earnestly 
in improving the condition of the Natives, ve humbly 
hope that we have devised the most durable and appro¬ 
priate method of perpetuating the grateful recollection 
of him among them, and training up our children to the 
proper discharge of those public dudes to which he first 
showed them the way. 

With a firm reliance on the continued favour and 
kindness of your Lordships, wc arc, with the greatest 
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respect, my Lords, your Lordships’ most obedient and 
most humble servants. 

(Signed by about 140 of the principal Hindoos, Parsecs, 
Maliometan Merchants, and Inhabitants.) 

Bouaav^ ijf i3a8. 

The address was delivered by Bomanjee 
Hormusjee. 

Sir Charles Chambers in answer said that neither 
he nor Sir J. P. Grant could receive the address; 
that a judge should proceed on his course without 
desire of applause or fear of censure; that it was a 
novelty to address a court of justice, and that a 
bad precedent might be established; that if Sir E, 
West were present he would be the first to approve 
the judges’ determination. 

In their private capacities the judges welcomed 
such a dbinterested tribute of admiration to the 
character and conduct of Sir E. West, They 
mourned with deep sorrow the loss of so valuable 
a counsellor and friend, but their loss could not be 
compared with that of the public; during the short 
period Sir E. West passed in Bombay his warmest 
wishes and most ardent prayers were for the im¬ 
provement and elevation of his native fcUow- 
subjects, and the consciousness of having the 
approbation of the respectable natives would have 
supported him in the execution of his arduous 
duties. 

They approved, too, of the proposed mode of 
perpetuating Sir E. West’s memory; “Not,” said 
Sir C. Chambers, “by an inscription on a tablet 
of marble, which would be confined to a litde space 
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and would be soon obliterated by time, but in the 
more durable monuments of the mind—by associ¬ 
ating his name an admirable institution which 
is chicBy supported by your liberality. , , . 

“The scholarships and prizes wluch you propose 
to denominate ‘Chief Justice West’s Scholarships 
and Prizes’ in the schools of the Bombay Native 
Education Society, will implant an unwritten but 
unfading record of his public worth in the breasts 
of all those who shall derive the inestimable benefits 
of knowledge from your munificence, and will hand 
dowTi In the most honourable manner the name of 
our departed colleague to your latest posterity.” 

Memories arc short in India. Lady West’s re¬ 
mark that in Bombay people are buried as soon as 
dead, “their furniture sold the third day, and they 
are forgotten on the fourth,” was true. 

Sir Edward and Lady West, together with this 
pathetic tribute from the Indian community were 
soon forgotten. The schools supported by Indian 
generosity became “Elphinstonc College,” and 
Bombay handbooks have long informed their 
readers that the “West” scholarship was founded 
by Sir Edward West, not by the Indians he 
befriended. 

But the loss of Sir E. West at this time was 
deplorable; a time when in Bombay and its Pro¬ 
vinces government had reached its lowest level; 
when for two or three years in England a reactionary 
Board of Control was to be in power, and when even 
a man of the strength of Lord William Bentinck, 
beginning his epoch-making work in Bengal, must 
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have been in need of all possible moral support from 
the sister Presidencies* 

But West had not lived in vain. Who can tell 
what he, and others of quiet courage and sense of 
justice have done for England in the East? Already 
Indians were flocking to the Presidency towns, to be 
imder the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts and out of 
the reach of the Company’s Provincial Courts. Eng¬ 
lish law^ and institutions,” said a writer of the time,^ 
“are popular with the Hindoos, notv.'ithstanding 
the pains taken to convince the English public to 
the contrary. What but this attachment has peopled 
the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
makes a real property in Calcutta worth twenty 
years’ purchase, when in the Provinces it is not 
worth five? Wliat but this makes a Hindoo content 
with an interest of five per cent for his money when 
he might receive in the Provinces twenty? The 
Indians, in short are thoroughly imbued with a just 
sense of the advantages of being considered British 
subjects, and of living under the protection of 
English law. . . . When the natives living within 
the pale of English law contrast their own prosperity 
and security with the poverty, disorder, and anarchy 
of the Provinces how- should they feel otherwise?” 

It must have been greatly due to the work done 
by the King’s judges that the three Presidency 
towns stood by the British during the Sepoy mutiny. 

And surely tliis love of justice by the best of her 
sons is the only character by which England holds 
her vast Empire; the attribute which renders her of 

^ OrimlaX //nraW, vol, xvii, p. 4*7+ 
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all natiom fittest for the task. It is not her courage 
— that she shares with Zulus and Dervishes; not 
military organisation, for that too she shares with 
others; but innate love of justice, mercy, and fair 
play to all men. 

This it is that makes England’s subject races come 
to her support. This, more than the sword, has 
kept do\^Tt rebellion; this probably more than any¬ 
thing else has kept her, both in Africa and India, 
almost free from those outbursts of wolfish blood¬ 
thirstiness and insane lust which have occasionally 
disgraced European nations in tropical countries. 

It may be the highest attribute to which w*e can 
attain, 

But the history of India, as historians have 
written it, is the history of war and conquest, of 
military and diplomatic intrigue. The quieter 
movements, with their fer-reaching consequences, 
together with the men who have lived for honour 
and justice, not glory and gold, arc soon lost sight 
of in the deepening twilight of the past. 

And though we proclaim in our Commemoration 
services that “the just shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance,” it remains for ever true that the 
^‘growing good of the world is partly dependent on 
unhistoric acts,” and that “things are not so ill >vith 
us as they might have been, is largely due to those 
who have faithfully lived forgotten lives, and rest in 
neglected tombs.” ^ 


^ George EUoi. 
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Renewed attack on the King^s Court by Sir John Malcc^lm—Death 
of Sir Ch Chamber—Bitter conflict between retraining Judge 
Sir J» P, Gr^nt and the Bombay Government—Ci^ War 
threatened—Court adjourned—Mali:oL[ti's overland dcspatch^— 
Kcaetion in England—Two Judges favourable to the Company 
appointed by Lord Ellcnborough—.Maleqiifi leaves India—Sir 
O, Metcalfe’s Mlnute—Comments on the satuatioiL—Eventual 
change in s^'stem of Je^hlature. 

The Chief Justice being out of the way, a direct 
attack on the Supreme Court became easier. 

Under certain ill-dedncd conditions^ the Supreme 
Court had jurisdiction not only over inhabitants of 
the bland of Bombay, but over those British subjects, 
European and native, outside its limits, who were 
connected with Bombay, and who appealed to the 
Court for protection. Shortly after Sir £. West's 
death, two writs of habeas corpus had been issued by 
the King’s Court, to bring before the judges 
prisoners who had been “committed by word of 
mouth” in a Provincial Court “habitually irregular 
and oppressive.”* In the first case Sir C. Chambers 
&und “no cause of detention” and dbmissed the 
prisoner. In the second, a poor debtor, wrongly 
imprisoned, had also been released. A third writ 
was pending. The relations of an orphan Hindoo 
boy had appealed to the King's Court for hb 
removal from the custody of an uncle, reported to 
be ill-treating him. 

^ See Appuiiix. 


^ G dlAmbcn' speech. 
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Had Sir E, West been alive, the case would prob¬ 
ably have been regarded as being outside the 
jurlsdictioii of the King’s Court, and would have 
been left to the Provincial Court. But Sir C. 
Chambers and Sir J. P. Grant issued a writ for the 
examination of the boy. Malcolm, now finding the 
King’s Court on debatable ground, summoned his 
Council, and with them wrote a letter to the judges 
to the effect that he had given orders to the Com¬ 
pany’s servants to take no notice of any writs issued 
by the King’s Court to officers of any Provincial 
Courts, or to native subjects outside the Island of 
Bombay. 

The letter was read aloud in Court, and had the 
effect the Gov^ernor must have expected, and prob¬ 
ably desired. The judges were angry, and decided 
to ignore the cornmunication from the Governor. 
Sir J, P, Grant pointed out that it was the duty of 
the King’s Judges to issue writs oihabeas corpus, and 
bring before the Court for examination all subjects 
of the King reported to be unlawfully confined, and 
that if there was loss of life in resisting the writ of 
the King’s Court, responsibility for the murder 
would rest with those who advised the resistance. 

Sir Charles Chambers still more indignantly 
addressed the Court. He said that the letter was 
written in a dictatorial tone by those who had no 
right to address the King’s Court except as suitors. 
That, although in matters which did not concern 
the administration of justice, the Court was willing 
to pay members of the Bombay Government the 
respect and courtesy due to them, “the East India 
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Company and those who govern their possessions, 
however absolute over those whom they may con¬ 
sider their subjects, must be told, as they have been 
told a thousand times before, that in the King’s 
Court they are not entitled to more favour than 
other suitors,'^ 

Within a week of his defiance of the Governor, 
Sir Charles Chambers had followed the Chief 
Justice to the grave, ^ and Sir J. P, Grant, with 
unflinching courage, carried on the contest alone. 

The Governor’s letter, he said, had “killed his 
fellow-judge, but it should not kill him.” 

Addressing the Grand Jury on October 20, after 
a pathetic allusion to the two empty chairs beside 
him. Sir J, P. Grant said:— 

“Sir Charles Chambers has been removed at a 
time when I have most need of his honesty, pru¬ 
dence, and the comfort of Ms society. . . . An 
impressive testimony has been given by the respect¬ 
able natives of Bombay to the benefits they had 
received from the integrity and firmness of Sir 
E. West. In firmness and integrity the colleague 
I have lost was his equal. Bom with a quick per¬ 
ception of all that was beautiful, with an intimate 
knowledge of literature, he was also a sound lawyer. 
Bred, educated, and accustomed to live among the 
gentle and refined, he was on a question of duty as 
unbending as the sternest. . . . Left myself alone 
to discharge the whole dudes of administration of 
justice in this place, I am duly sensible of the 
weight that b thrown upon me, but it shall only 

^ He died Jiaddrnly on Ckitoba- 13. 
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quidieti my vigilance and strengthen my exertions. 
Placed here by my sovereign to perform the duties 
of this office, it is not permitted me to judge of my 
fitness or unfitness. No consideration shall induce 
me to shrink fixjm the due discharge of my important 
dudes. ... 

“I regret to say that the jail remains in the state 
in which I found it. There is the same revolting 
spectacle of men confined in irons for w'eeks on the 
testimony, as may happen, of a single false witness, 
and this because those whose duty it is will not make 
the jail secure. , , 


There was nothing now to check Sir John 
Malcolm. “The op|>ortunity,” he wTOte, “of strik¬ 
ing a blow at these Courts was given me, and to the 
utmost of my strength I wiU inflict it,”® 

Sir J. P. Grant had obtained from five brother 
judges in Madras and Calcutta the opinion that 
the King’s Courts had without doubt power to 
exercise the jurisdiction of the Court of the King’s 
Bench over all territories subject to the Presidencies. 
Their opinion appeared in the Bombajf Gazette.^ In 
the next issue Malcolm published an order that any 
remark on the power of the Court would be 
punished. 

Opinion, even among the Company’s servants, 
was by no means all on the side of the Governor. 


Sir Thomas Bradford, the Commander-in*Chief,* 
though a member of the Council, was now prepared 

‘ Goffiit, October rflaS. 

' P- 3 S a. ii/i Molaiini. * June 84, 18m. 

B_^ HradfOTd hid appointed Comiiiaoder-iii-Chier at 

^mbay u 1625. He hid icrv^ in the t^nuniula, and had been preaent 
At and Jiad cotmnand^ a Pgrtug^yjiw dividon ai Vittorio, 
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to assist Sir J. P. Grant, and enforce his writ. But 
Sir John Malcolm, depending possibly on the 
support he might receive from the reacdonary 
ministry of his former friend the Duke of Wellington, 
who had already ejected from the Board of Control 
Charles W. Wynn (who had been more than once 
offered the Governor-Generalship), and possibly on 
the fact that the first news Ministers would receive 
of events at Bombay would be his own account of 
it—hastily despatched overland—^had the audacity 
to make arrangements to attack, capture, and deport 
the Commander-in-Chief of the King’s troops as 
soon as he attempted to enforce the King’s writ.^ 
Civil war in Bombay between King and Company 
thus became possible. Sir J» P. Grant adjourned 
the Court and awaited orders from England, 
Malcolm in his Report to the Board of Control 
laid stress on the violence of the judges, and on his 
ow'n ‘‘forbearance”; and Kaye, in his Life of 
Medcolniy with biographical fervour, states the case 
for the Governor. But that another opinion was 
held by independent Anglo-Indians is shown by 
an article in the Bengal Hurkaruy a paper published 
in the presidency of which Ben tine k, not Malcolm, 
was governor, and consequently permitted the 
ordinary freedom of speech, 

“It is a weighty responsibility which the Governor 
takes upon him w^hen he opposes a military force 
to prevent the service of the King’s writ of habeas, 

. , , It is difficult to conceive the extent to which 
such interference may be carried. It involves the 
* Lifi p, 5^5. 
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power of defeating altogether the objects for which 
his Majesty’s courts were established. Sir J. P, 
Grant has conducted himself with that iirmness and 
temperance on the occasion which are worthy of 
the dignified station he fills. His situation is ex¬ 
tremely trying; left alone on the bench^ his decrees 
defied by authority, and a military force arrayed 
against the Court to oppose the execution of the 
King’s writ. In these arduous circumstances the 
learned judge has displayed a degree of moderation 
which has never been exceeded. In order to prevent 
any effusion of blood, he has ordered the attachment 
to issue to the govemmentj that tliey may have it 
executed. Of course they will not attend to it, and 
the authority of the Court will be defied; but its 
dignity will be maintained.”^ 

The answer from England then came. Lord 
Elicnborough,® ivith the approval of the Duke of 
Wellington’s ministry (busy in opposing bills for 
Catholic relief and the reform of rotten boroughs) 
acted on a judgment of the Crown lawyers that Sir 
J. P. Grant was techmcally wrong, and appointed 
over his head Mr. Dewar, a friend of the Governor, 
and a Mr. Seymour.® "Two tame elephants,” as 
he said, ‘to lead the wild ones,” a confidential 
communication, which was allowed to appear in 
the papers to the annoyance of the Judge. 

And so reaction towards the old order had for 
a short time full swing in Bombay. Malcolm then 

^ Bfngal HariBru, 53, zBsg. 

.JL ofiMdJed by the Dirccl«n. 

Wbo^i^ theatriwJ di»nlay p, 311. ^ ^ 
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returned to England, He had done little to mend 
matters in the East, but satiated wth his attack 
on the “rising spirit of tlte he obtained a 

seat for a pocket borough, and fought in Parliament 
a losing battle against reform in England, as well as 
in India, 

But even among Company’s servants there were 
those who acknowledged the good done by the 
King’s Judges, whose lives were so extraordinarily 
short at this imhappy period. T. C. Robertson, of 
the Company’s Civil Sei^dce, wrote in 1829:^ — 
**The King’s Court is, like all human institutions, 
imperfect; but still as a wholesome check upon 
the Govern merit, and upon the European com¬ 
munity in general, it is of incalculable benefit to 
the country. This is its proper part, and this it 
well fulfils.” And Macaulay, when Secretary of 
the India Board, speaking in 1833 on the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, acknowledges that “The 
judges have in our time deserved the greatest 
respect. Their judgment and integrity have done 
much to mitigate the vices of the system. But you 
have two supreme powers in India, There is no 
arbitrator except a Legislature, 15,000 miles off. 
Such a system is in itself an absurdity in politics. 
The members of the Indian Government, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, call upon you to 
reform this system.”® 

^ cm ihd C&i/ (SpivrBmffll vf ladm, p. 1829. 
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tflafl, ihe year of darkric$9 before dawn — Lord WiUla^ Bcnlinck; 
fcadcs reronncTi dilSculdcs of Ma laskj cjc|»cnciiCc5 of hie 
early career — Address of wlcome from native^ of Madras— 
Widow-burning and organised assas$matioiH dounshJng and In^ 
orcaalng — Tlie Thugs—VigoroLti measured for ihcir suppression— 
Deaths of Sir W^esl and of other King^s Judgs possibly due 
to datma poisoning—India saved froio bankruptcy—Bentinck^s 
returm 

Tms record of a dark epoch in Indian history calE 
for some slight sketch of the coming dawn. 

The year 1828 — the year in which West and 
Chambers died, and Malcolm trinmphed over the 
King’s Court^ — in which administration was at its 
worst in India, and the forces of reaction had full 
swing in England, was also the year in which 
Heaven sent the first Governor-General of India^ 
to heal that unhappy land. 

Most of the tvise iegblation — most of the much- 
needed reform to which that sorrowful age at last 
gave birth, are connected with the name of Lord 
William Bentinck. 

WTicn we consider the character of Bentinck, and 
the work he was able to accomplish, the popular 
heroes of the Company, and its many hard-working, 
state-paper-writing, self-seeking—yet withal praise¬ 
worthy — ^men, shrink into smaller niches in the 
great monument of British rule in the East. 

Bentinck it was who—pardy owing to character, 

’ The offidal title wu “CkirvmKiir^iicnl of Bcoo^'* untH 1833. when 
Bcniiujck waj fnarlg " Gavcxi^-OcamJ of India.*' 
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partly in obedience to the call of the time —vfos 
destined to gather up scattered threads spun by 
many a friend of India; by unobtrusive lovers of 
justice; by dead judges; by honest writers; by the 
best of the Company’s servants, and weave them 
together for the good of India and the honour of 
England.^ 

Biographers^ dwell on the hostility he encountered 
at the beginning of his Govemor-Gcncralship— 
from the military whose pay he was ordered to 
reduce, and from civilians whose great incomes he 
curtailed; and they speak of the fierce attacks made 
on him by the Anglo-Indian Press—attacks he mag¬ 
nanimously refused to suppress. They do not appear 
to notice the delight of less interested writers, when 
news of his coming reached the Presidency towns; 
and it became knowm that public opinion in Eng¬ 
land had forced the Directors of the Company 
to accept a Governor-General so opposed to their 
traditions. Nor do biographers seem to notice the 
widespread approval of his measures when it was 
found that the new Governor-General was prepared 
to sec things for himself, to consult fellow-workers, 
and to appoint committees to report on proposed 
changes, instead of adopting the ready-made advice 
of officials. 

Bentinck at the dme of his appointment as 

^ "The modern history of the BricMi In India, as bcDcvoLcnt admiedi- 
Imtcf? rtCin^ the rnuniiy with a dingle eye to the good oT the nadv^ 
may be aid to begin wiin "Laid WTUiam BcA.tiock/^'^HunteTp 17 m JtmUan 
EmAiu^ p. 

■ Thoc 15 a biojpapliy of Bentirn^ (by Botilger) in the Rsdm 
Scrio, and in the -o/ and many notkei of him in ihc 

bio^pbiei of other Afiglo-Indiniii. 
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Governor-General was no Company's servant. 
Twenty years before, the Directors had dismissed 
him with as little ceremony as they would have 
discharged a dishonest clerk. 

In the year 1803, a young soldier, under thirty 
years of age, he had been made Governor of Madras. 
Writing to Lord Wellesley at that time, he declared 
a “steady and determined resolution to do w'hat 
was right, uninfluenced by party or prejudice, care¬ 
less and fearless of the result.”^ That was the key¬ 
note of his life. Lord Wellesley spoke of the "truly 
British spirit, sound judgment, and hereditary in¬ 
tegrity” shown by Bentinck—and to Napier he was 
man of resolution, capacity, and spirit; just in 
his actions, and abhorring oppression." But the 
course of his five years’ Governorship of Madras 
did not run smoothly. Bentinck was young, and 
the good metal required some tempering in adversity. 
The tempering came suddenly. 

At the fortress of Vellore—some eighty miles 
from Madras—where there could have been lltde 
to occupy soldiers in time of peace, the European 
officers found work for idle hands in introducing 
European uniformity into native regiments, and in 
forbidding the use of ear-rings, caste marks and 
distinctive turbans. Sartor Resarttu had not been 
written; still they might have reflected on the 
symbolism of dress, and have had more sympathy 
with native feeling and honourable pride. The 
result of their well-meant eSbrts was that the soldiers 
in a crack Indian regiment—urged to mutiny, 

^ Ralfri e/ Min 1^97- 
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possibly by the family of Tippoo Sahib, who were 
confined in the fortress—refused to obey orders. A 
deputation from the Sepoys was not allowed a 
hearing, and the ringleaders were sentenced to goo*' 
lashes each. Bendnck, trusting to the discretion of 
the Commandcr-in-Chicfi decided that it was im¬ 
possible to yield to threats, and supported Sir John 
Cradock. 

At once ^natical patriotism broke loose, and the 
officers were massacred. The revolt was quickly 
suppressed. But the Directors were panic-stricken, 
and both Governor and Commander-in-Chief were 
recalled with scant courtesy. 

In 1822, after serving in the Peninstda, Bentinck 
was a candidate for the Govemor-Gcncralship. 
Everybody in India whose opinion was worth 
having wanted Bentinck back. The Bengal Hurkaru 
(February 22, 1823) says; “It does not appear that 
the office of Governor-General has been filled. . . . 
Lord William Bentinck, from his previous habits, 
his moderation, and known liberality of his views is, 
if not the ablest, the be.st suited to the trust of all 
who have been mentioned.” 

But Bentinck refused to canvass, or to influence 
the vote of the Directors, and long before tlie para¬ 
graph was read at Calcutta breakfast-tables. Lord 
Amherst had been appointed by Lord Liverj>ool 
Governor-General of Bengal. 

If Bentinck had been chosen, India would prob¬ 
ably have been saved the misery of the Burmese 
War of 1824; and certainly half a dozen years 

^ WliKuiV voL viL p. 130. 
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of debt and wretchedness, of wido’w-bummg and 
organised assassination, and the course of history 
would have been changed. 

Now at last, in the year t8s8, an East Indiaman 
touches at Madras, on its way to Calcutta, bringing 
the dismissed Governor of Madras, as the only man 
in England capable of rescuing India from bank¬ 
ruptcy, and of repairing the damaged reputation of 
the Company. 

At Madras, we learn from a periodical of the 
time, 340 Indians, many of w'hom as children 
Bentinck had saved from starvation, hurried to 
present him with an address of welcome. It appears 
that, a quarter of a century before, Bentinck had 
broken up a disastrous ‘^corner” in rice, and had 
saved the province of Madras from the worst effects 
of famine. 

The address of these poor people is not mentioned 
by Bentinck’s biographers, and is worth recording:— 


Tb tht Rt. Honble. Lord Willjam C. Bentinck, 

Mv Loro, —When the Inhabitauts of Madras had the 
good fortune ... of being protected by your Lordship, 
when Governor of this Presidency, they experienced the 
good effects of your liberal policy, and your pious and 
charitable disposition towards the poor, and every class of 
the community, particularly during the dearth of 1803; 
as by the exercise of those exalted qualities, the distressed 
villagers had been all provided with the means of support, 
and had thus been rescued from an untimely dissolution 
resnldng from starvation and despair, to the utter disap¬ 
pointment of the uncharitable and ambitious hopes of 
the grain dealers, when rice was ordered to be supplied 
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from Calcutta by your Lordship’s command, which was 
gratuitously distributed to the poor, and sold to others 
at a moderate rate. Thereby effectually providing a 
remedy against the inseparable consequences of such an 
awful visitation. 

This act of your Lordship’s benevolence not only thus 
saved many thousands of lives, but contributed to the 
security of the public rcs'Cnucs, the result of a wise policy. 
For had not your Lordship then pitied the miserable state 
of the country, and provided the dying population with 
means of support, the environs of Madras, and the 
countries dependent thereon, would have been totally 
deserted, and thereby the resources of Govemment must 
have suffered most materially. 

These considerations excited our admiration and grati¬ 
tude in no small degree, and have impressed us with no 
less attachment for your Lordship’s amicable virtues. 
, . . That God may be with you wherever you are, 
protecting your Lordship against all dangers is the fervent 
wish of your most grateful sert'ants. 

Signed by 240 Indians. 

Arrived at Calcutta, Bentinck inquired on Ms 
own account into all matters connected with the 
govemment of India, and appointed military and 
civil committees to report on jxjssible reductions. 

The military pay, the least extravagant of the 
charges on the Company, was at once reduced by 
order of the Directors; Bentinck had no choice in 
the matter—^the orders were peremptory. 

For this, and for the reduction of the Incomes of 
civil servants, he was fiercely a ttacked, and misrepre¬ 
sented in newspapers wliich he could have suppressed, 
and whose editors he could have banished. But a 
natural dignity of mind, and love of fair play to 
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opponents, prevented interference on bis own behalf. 
The situation was accepted, and even personal 
abuse, which would have crushed smaller men, was 
allowed to continue. In the Upper Provinces, 
Europeans even “withheld from him the courtesies 
of civilised society—almost the common dues of 
humanity. When his barge grounded no help was 
afforded; when he halted no one attended his 
receptions.*'* 

But reform went on. By the reduction of the 
extravagant salaries of civil servants a large sura 
was saved*—although after an order had been issued 
that no presents be received by Company's officials, 
the incomes of 400 civil servants amounted to nearly 
a million sterling. 

Fiercely criticised as he was, Betidnck received the 
support of those who were capable of recognising 
his integrity. 

The editor of the Bengal Hurkaru^ wrote:—^“We 
most sincerely congratulate the community on the 
new order of things which is indicated in the novel 
and gratifying spectacle of a Governor of India 
inviting useful suggestions from all classes, as to the 
physical improvement of the country, and the moral 
and political advancement of its people; and on the 
termination of that exclusive system which has so 
long been the bane of British India. 

“Had India always been governed in that spirit 
. . . instead of those narrow views which have 
formed the basis of Indian legislation, she would 
have exhibited now a very different aspect to that 

‘ Kcenc’f Hitttiy iif India, iL 106. * Much aj, tfiig. 
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which she actually presents—aspect tending more 
to the honour of the conquerors, and to the happi¬ 
ness of the conquered, and to the value and security 
of our possessions. But a new era is dawning upon 
Indlal” 

The Hurkam went on to show the introduction of 
capital and skill and the improvement in the con¬ 
dition of the Ryots to have been chiefly due to 
interlopers—indigo planters and others—^who had 
been treated by the Company as aliens, subject to 
banishment *'whenever the caprice of a vindictive 
ruler might will it.” 

^Vhile financial reform was proceeding, Bentinck, 
on his own responsibility, and with little support 
firom the Directors, set to w'ork to cope with the 
custom of widow-burning. 

Although, as has been shown,^ the Company had 
been continually told by competent judges that 
it could be suppressed with little difficulty, no 
Governor-General had attempted the task. 

Suttee, in spite of some local decrease, had 
slightly increased in Bengal under the Company’s 
rule. Tlie necessary Licence for a human sacriflee, 
granted by the Company, was looked upon as a 
sanction of the custom, and in Bengal alone the 
licensed widow-burnings amounted to six hundred 
a year. 

Previous Govemors-General had refused to inter¬ 
fere, from the supposed danger of hurting the 
prejudices of the high-caste sepoys. But Lord W. 
Bentinck took the commonsense course of finding 

‘ P. 97. 
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out for himself what the opinion of the sepoy was, 
and discovered that—although the sepoy in com* 
mon with the rest of mankind, was not without 
prejudices—he was not in fovour of so horrible a 
rite. He found, too, that the much-abused ex* 
Peshwa had forbidden Suttee at Poona, and that 
the best Brahmins were against it. And so in 1829 
throughout Bengal, and in the following year in 
Madras and Bombay, the burning of a Hindoo 
widow was made a crime, and the custom died with 
scarcely a struggle. 

Another of Bentinck's most important measures 
was the suppression of bands of assassins. 

The unhappy period with which this history deals 
had been as favourable to their ugly calling as to 
that of fraudulent native tax-gatherers or promoters 
of Suttee. The Mahratta wars had broken up the 
—such as it was—of native princes, but the 
Company had as yet foiled in the difficult task of 
establishing good government in its stead. 

The newly acquired Provinces of India had be¬ 
come like a neglected garden, from which the old 
gardeners had been discharged; and in which the 
skill of the new gardeners chiefly lay in strengthening 
the fence, and in receiving wages. 

And W'hat on God’s earth is more pitiable than 
a neglected garden—overgrown with v^ceds—dark, 
and dank? 

Among the noxious weeds which flourished during 
that unhappy period was the barbarous cult of 
organised murder. 

Indigenous in all lands since the time of Cain, the 
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crime of organised murder had apparently grown in 
India with the growth of the Company’s territory. In 
the year 1830 it had assumed ghastly proportions. 
“In that year,” writes Colonel Meadows Taylor,* 
“and for some years previously, thu^ee seemed to 
have reached a frightful pitch of audacity, and the 
British Government” (of the Company) “could no 
longer remain i ndifferent to an evil of such enormous 
magnitude.” 

The government of the Company had, however, 
managed to remain indifferent &r some years, while 
murderers—Mahometan and Hindoo—^preyed on 
innocent people, and numbered by thousands, 
hunted like w'olves in packs through the length and 
breadth of the land—from Bengal to Bombay, from 
Cape Comorin to the foot of the Himalayas. 

Their success w’as appalling. Quietly and with¬ 
out bloodshed they garrotted or poisoned parties of 
travellers on every main road. Stripping their vic¬ 
tims, they buried them with extraordinary rapidity 
in graves already prepared by their scouts; and, 
free from all suspicion on the part of the somnolent 
magistrates, they carried on their diabolical trade 
even within sight of the Company’s cantonments. 

The history of the Thugs ^ reveals an extraordinary 

* a Tkig {Amw AIi)i CoAqucI MeaxiowT Taylor, of 

tEc Thug SuppiTSsioti Dtparonentp sdi. Londoii, 

* Tbc nati^'c noicc for aMwini wai “Thiigp^* 

person.^' “Proijioujtccd ‘Tug“ dightiy BopLrBicd^' (M. Tayltjr)j now oftcii 
ipdi “Thag." The dd word » here rclained^ ftw it m difficult fisr b mere 
student of Indian huinry 10 (oUcfw thfl modern varicdo of 
spelling. ForiiutoiitoCk '^datura/' the Laiiu word for thorn st^lCp a pokonoui 
plant ft illl yj«d by Thug? (^^Datura id eit SlramDaiuUL^' Geram'm Hfrbalf 
1638)^ ncjw suffers a fica-change on itl patwgc to Indian and becomes in tbc 
same %‘nliLmc of a Ttrarh cm ctime in India ^‘dhatura^" atid 
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phase of human nature. Every virtue seems to have 
its caricature in a vice. Good men recognising the 
lact that they are in the hands of a Higher Provi¬ 
dence, accept their appointed lot; and their resigna¬ 
tion to the will of Heaven is looked upon as a virtue. 
Those suffering from the neglect of laws of health, 
or from over-indulgence in food and drink, are also 
apt to ascribe their distress to the "Will of Heaven” 
to which they are “resigned.” Here both virtue 
and reasoning seem a little impaired. But never 
was "Heaven’s will” made tlic excuse for worse 
deeds than it was by the Thugs. 

A devout Indian assassin, feeling some remorse 
as he stands over bis hundredth innocent victim, 
who had trusted him with his friendship and his 
life, would console himself by the reflection, "All 
things are predestined. It was Heaven’s will that 
this poor fellow should die, 1 and my clever com¬ 
panions arc but instruments in the hands of Provi¬ 
dence, wliom w*e thank for our success in so exciting a 
calling.” To such base uses was the virtue of resig¬ 
nation applied in India. 

The passion for murdering, like other vices—and 
happily like many virtues—grew by exercise; and 
a Thug found it difficult to forsake a vice of which 
he had even become proud. When enlisted as a 
sepoy, he would use his few days’ leave to join a 
Thug band—“You English,” said a Thug to Colonel 
Meadows Taylor,^ “are passionately devoted to 
sporting. Days and months are passed in Its c.xcite- 
ment. A tiger, a buffalo, or a hog, rouses your 

^ Galoocl JktfiArdowi Taylor in pn 9i I &93;i 
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Utmost energies for its destruction. You risk your 
lives in its pursuit. How much higher game is a 
Thug’s?” And Ameer -Ali, an informer who had 
turned king’s evidencej and whose disclosures were 
all verified, confessing to 719 murders, exclaimed: 
“Ah, sir, if I had not been in prison twelve years 
the number would have been a thousand.” 

India thus seems to have possessed two entirely 
opposed creeds, each pushed to its furthest extreme: 
that of the Thug, to whom no life is sacred, and 
that of the Brahmin, to whom all life, even that of 
poisonous flies and mosquitoes, is sacred. Ecliefs 
equally disastrous. 

Like many systematic criminals engaged in 
hazardous adventures, the Thugs were grossly 
superstitious, and at the mercy of every possible 
omen. Few birds tlicrc were, or four-footed beasts, 
which did not furnish portents, to be religiously 
obeyed A Most omens, as usual, were unfavourable. 
A kite screaming on the wing was a warning. If 
heard just before daybreak, it put to flight the 
whole gang. Two large owls answering each 
other had almost the same effect; while the 
continued hooting of a small owl on the left was 
propitious. 

The cry of a hare crossing the road broke up an 
expedition, and all travellers in the pow*er of the 
gang were allowed to proceed unhurt. 

Tlie lamentation of a pack of jackals, or the 
wailing of a wolf, meant disaster; but a single 
jackal crossing from the right was a good omen, 

*■ Jzutci Hultflc,. f^CfpuS^ Accisiatt liTtiigt 1357“ 
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Wliile if a dog shook its head, all plans were 
postponed for the day, 

A snake crossing the road during an expedition 
had to be killed, and sacrifices made. 

A crow perched on any animal, dead or alive, 
was a bad omen; but the Great Sams Crane on the 
left was an order to proceed—as was also tlic Blue 
Jay crossing from left to right. 

And so we are reminded of Horace^s wise advice 
to Galatea, and of the condnuiiy of human history 
and thought. 

“Let the wichcfl be guided by the omca ot a noisy Jap\>ing, 

Of a cuf with young, or grey wolf cantering down the hill. 

Or a vixen. ;^jid let a snaho frighterung the horses 

As it jhaou across the road, spAl their Journey, 

I will he prophet Tor one for whom I cate. 

Remember me, Galatea, and be happy where you please. 

Let no woodpKckcr cni the left hinder you, nor stray ct»w." 

Horace, Bfc, Ui, 37. 

The attention of the Company had been con¬ 
tinually called to the subject, and some arrests had 
been made by its more energetic servants; but 
wars and other matters had occupied their minds. 
Thuggee, like Suttee, had nothing to do with 10 per 
cent dividends on India Stock, and little notice had 
been taken of it, except to warn sepoys, going home 
on leave, against the danger. 

Even in 1831, Major, afterwards Sir William, 
Sleeman of the Bengal Army, whom Bcntinck had 
made political agent in the Central Provinces, was 
inclined to discredit disclosures which had been 
obtained by his senior colleague, Mr. F. G. Smith, 
from an informer. But when, as an object-lesson, 
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thirteen bodies of murdered men had been Mt- 
humcd near his own tent, sickened at the sight, he 
stopped further excavations, and armed with special 
powers bestowed on him by Bcntinck, set to work 
to exterminate the gangs. 

Informers obtained in the Central Provinces, 
on condition that their lives were spared, freely 
denounced their companions, some of whom, ap¬ 
prehended at a distance, gave information, on the 
same terms, of gangs further off. And so the 
circle widened until it was found that the ghastly 
crime extended over the whole of India; and the 
disinterment of victims showed that not a day 
passed without its accompanying murder, “Few, 
WTOte Colonel Meadows Taylor, “who were in 
India in 1832, will ever forget the excitement 
which the discovery occasioned in every part of 
tiic country. It was utterly discredited by the 
magistrates of many districts.” 

The able officers appointed by Bentinck for the 
suppression of the assassins did their work well. 
Many hundreds of arrests were made. Hunter 
gives the number as 15^2; Wilson at about 
2,Qoo; w'hile in some tables furnished by Captain 
Reynolds, the superintendent of the department, 
the number of arrests between 1830 and 1837 
amounted to more than 3,000.*^ By the end of 
1837, about 1,500 Thugs had been hanged, im¬ 
prisoned, or transported to Penang; w'hile 4^3 
been accepted as “informers.** One item, In jail 
—'not yet tried, 93^j** incidentally gives an insight 
’ Sec also JaBM Uultoo, AuetM d/ Tkagf, p- 9a, 1B57* 
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into the state of the Company’s Provincial Courts; 
and two others, "Escaped from jai], ii,” and 
“Died in jail, 36,”^ throw some light on the state 
of the jails themselves. 

When we consider that, in addition to those 
arrested, 1,800 notorious murderers were still at 
large when Captain Reynolds wrote, and, of 
course, many whose names w^ere not known, it 
becomes quite impossible ever to mate any 
kind of guess at the amount of human life 
destroyed during this terrible period. 

Although the Thug bands were broken up, there 
is no doubt that frequent murder by poisoning re¬ 
mained. As late as 18B8 Dr. Lyons, Analyst to the 
Government, had to deal with no less than 360 
cases of poisoning in one year, and in Bombay alone. 
He shows in his Report that poisoning w'as a "very 
common crime in India,” and that poisons were 
openly sold in the bazaars;® but the old crime of 
organised murder, which probably existed in India 
long before the Company, has happily disappeared 
under British rule. 

The poison used by these universal murderers 
was generally obtained from the thorn-apple, 
datura, which grows as a weed in India. It produces 
a very rapid pulse, flushed iace, nervousness, 
parched tongue—symptoms easily mistaken for those 
of other illnesses in a hot climate. The Thugs 
ingratiated themselves with travellers—at times, 

* Jhiw HulUm givw 908 (tip to tht year lapj) ft, the juimbcr of 
tlime W|w died A DAlural death before ^enlcnjee waa passed, 

* Gencni HcTi'cyi A?™ Retsids 70. 189^, 
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probably, offering their services as porters—and it 
is impossible, after reading of the repeated deaths 
during and after a journey, and Lady West's dread 
of them, not to believe that some of the many unex¬ 
pected deaths, especially among King’s Judges— 
the natural enemies of murderers—were due to 
poison.^ Military commanders surrounded by 
their O’^vn bodyguards were comparatively safe; 
but civilians travelling with a great mixed company 
of bxdlock-drivcrs, porters, personal servants, cooks 
and others would have been more exposed to 
danger from the multitude of well-trained Thugs, 
who looked upon murder as an excidng form of 
sport, and upon the King’s Judges as tlieir enemies. 
The symptoms of Sir Edward West’s ilhiess exactly 
correspond to tliose of datura, poisoning; and it 
occurred after the journey into the country. 

In many other ways reform went on. Tlie 
conquered races rose in honour and seffrespect, 
in knowledge of science and literature. Indians 
were admitted to posts previously held by highly 
salaried Europeans; to the advantage of the Indian 
and to the diminution of die expenditure. 

Tlie collecdon of the land revenue w'as every¬ 
where vastly improved—the “settlement” of the 
Deccan entirely revised—-the land taxes reduced'— 
and depopulation of the New Provinces arrested. 

The hopelcK Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit—^‘notorious for delay and uncertainty of 

^ In the bofipitat At Qaixci time tJtt ofim palicnia whjq< Jmvc been 
brought ibfife ui^iwblc from daima potua, whkh hud been gtVeQ 
to fnciHlUlc robbery, Jui^j 192S. ISU 
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verdict”—^whose judgments the dead judges of 
the King’s Court of Bombay had often tried to 
reversej were abolished, and their civil business 
was transferred to courts with Indian judges. No 
war of importance was waged; but a treaty was 
made with Runjeet Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, 
and with the Amirs ofScind, 

Still, modest in estimating the result of his 
measures, Bentinck, like Sydney Smith, appears 
from the folloT-ving interesting entry in the Journal 
of Sir Charles Bunburj'^,^ to have been not quite 
convinced that India was at that time the better 
for the Company’s sovereignty:— 

“London, JVop. 30, 1835.—I dined at Holland 
House; the party consisted of Miss Fox,- Sydney 
Smith, Mr, Rogers, Mr. Cudar Ferguson, Mr. 
Thompson and Sir W. Parker, besides Lord and 
Lady Holland® and Mr, Allen. There was much 
agreeable conversation; Sydney Smith very enter¬ 
taining. . . . An animated discussion upon India, 
chiefly behveen Mr. Feiqgusoii and Mr. Smith, 
Lord Holland and Mr. Allen occasionally taking 
part. Sydney Smith^ contended that the English 
[Company’s] Government in India was not pre¬ 
ferable to that of native princes, and quoted the 
opinions of Lord WiUiam Bentinck and Captain 
Bumes on his side; Mr. Ferguson maintained the 
contrary. Lord Holland’s fr ank good-humoured 
manner, readiness to talk, and fund of agreeable 

^ Uifi, LtUnSf sni Jtiunmts Sir Chofiii Fox 

edited by 1 ^ wife. Landoiij 1906^ Vol. I-, 

^ The Han. CaroLiiif Ftjx* dcKTibcd hfy Sydney Snutb ai in '‘aged angd/' 
^ Macaulay'i 

^ Brchtber Couricmiy Smith. P. 102. 
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anecdote, gave a very pleasant tone to the conver¬ 
sation.” 

Bentinck carried out his measures with perfect 
courage, and often in the face of scorn and hatred. 
He lived a life of simplicity, free from ostenta¬ 
tion and vanity, at a time when extravagance and 
Oriental profusion were at their height. He left 
India in 1835 re\'ered by all classes, even by those 
who had opposed him. Although he had reduced 
the extortionate land taxes, he had changed an 
annual deficit of a million into a surplus of two 
million a year, and had saved India from bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

But from England later on came a discordant 
note. When Bentinck, after his great work was 
finished, was standing for Gla^ow, Charles GrevUle, 
clerk to the Privy Council, made the following 
entry in lus Jourrud \— 

“Lord William Bentinck has published an 
address to the Electors of Glasgow. It b by no 
means wcU done, and a very silly address in many 
respects. He b a man whose success in life has 
been greater than his talents warranted, for he 
b not right headed, and has committed some 
great blunder or other in every public station in 
which he has been placed; but he b simple in 
hb habits, popular in hb manners, liberal in hb 
opinions, and magnificently hospitable. These 
qualities are enough to ensure popularity.”— 
Greville Afrwwfrj, Feb. 12, 1S36. 

Greville’s comment was unexpected. But 
B e ntinck was GreviUe’s uncle, and kith and kin 
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Stand too near each other to be seen m true per- 
spectivc^ so that even a prophet is recognised and 
honoured among strangers rather than among his 
own kinsfolk. 

GreviUe too was notoriously cynical, one to 
whom no Lancelot w-as brave. If there was any 
foundation for Greville’s comment, it shew's that, 
all through life, character is of more importance than 
intellect. 

But the reorganisation of India was carried out 
by a master hand; the Company took credit for 
Bentinck’s work; and the signing of the great Charter 
was again postponed. 

The short-lived King’s Judges had bravely done 
their share of the work; and it remains. 

The wells of Granada, skilfully dug by forgotten 
Moors, still flow for Spanish children. Of these 
w-ells Dean Stanley wrote; “So it is with the good 
deeds of those who have gone before us. Whatever 
there has been of charity, of high-minded justice, 
of saintly devotion, these still feed the stream of 
moral fertilisation which will run on when the place 
know's them no more, even when their names have 
perished/* 


APPENDIX 

NOTES FROM THE COMPANY'S CtL\RT£RS 

Sir Wilungham Frankun, brother of the great leader 
of Arctic exploration, and friend of Sir Edvfc?ard West, 
kept a journal during his very ^hort life as a King^s 
Judge at Madras^ In this journal^ lent to the Author by 
the judge's grandson, the late Mr. Willingham Rawnslcyj 
there arc notes of importaut points in the Company's 
Charters. The following extracts are from these notes: 

Sir Willingham Franklin says, I find the Charters of 
Incorpora don to be of ye following date—according to yc 
* ^collection of Charters & Statutes relating to yc East 
India Company.^' 

31 Uec. 1600. First Charter* Title '‘Governor & Com¬ 
pany of Merchants of London trading to ye East 
Indies.” 

31 Afqy 1609. Second Charter. 

3 April i66t. Third Charter. In this ye Governors 
& Council are autliorised to exercise Civil & Crimi¬ 
nal Jurisdiction in the Factories according to 
ye laws of England. May seize & send home 
Englishmen sailing in Indian or English Vessels in 
East Indies, or residing there v^ithout ye Company's 
licence* 

27 AfiSr* 1669. Grants the Port Island of Bombay 
to The East India Company to be held by them 
as of ye Manor of Greenwich in Perpetuity at 
a Fee Farm Rent of £10 per Ann, The General 
Court of Proprietors, or the Governor and Com¬ 
mittee may make Laws for ye good Government 
of ye Island, and Its Inhabitants, and impose 
punishments to taking away UIc and Memberj ^ 
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that they be cons&nani t& & rwft npugnitni iui 

as near as be agfeeabU to ike Laws of Engiaad^ 
The Governor and Company shall have ye sa4ne 
Powers in yc Island as in ye other Plantations of 
ye Company* 

i6 Dee* ifi74, St* Helena given in Perpetuity to ye 
Company, 

5 Off. ^^* 77 ^ Fourth General Charter. Authorised to 
coin money, not to be named after coin current in 
ye King^g Dominions* 

9 Power of declaring Peace and War with 

yc Heathen Nations —Sovereign Power still reserved 
to jpe King when he shall ihink Jff io interpose —^Power 
is given to the Company to appoint Judges who are 
to determine aceording to Egui^ and good CoTiscienee 
and the Laws and Customs ^ Aferchants. 

12 April 1686. Sixtii Charter, Powers to appoint 
Adnurals &. Captains and raise Seamen and 
Soldiers to make war on any Indian Prince, and 
exercise martial law on ye other side of the Cape of 
Good Hope—Reserving to the King ye Power of 
re\^okiiig ye Grant. Powder also given to ye Com¬ 
pany to coin money usually coined by ye Princes 
of India, agreeable to ye standards of those 
Princes in Weight and Fineness. 

7 OcL 1693* Seventh Charter* Ye former Charter 
having in strictness of Law been forfeited, a new 
Charter is granted on ye Cotidilions to adhere to 
Regulations promulgated under ye Great Seal. 

5 Sept. 1698. Charter granted to Second East India 
Company. ^^English Company trading to yc East 
Indies” to establish Courts of Justice consisting of a 
Person skilled in Chil Law and two Merchants. 

22 July 1702. The union of the Queen Anne Old 
Company and the New Company* To be com¬ 
pleted at the End of 7 years, 

29 SfpL 1708* The Consolidated Company to be 
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called ‘"The United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies." 

Sept. 1726. Charter of George i. erects Court of 
Mayor & Aldermen at Madras, Calcutta, and 
Bombay, for 10 miles round Courts of Record. 
Mayor’s Court had nothing to do with Criminal 
prosecutions. Governor & Council to hold Quar¬ 
ter Sessions for punishment of Persons accused of 
Crimes in Jff same manner as in England. 

37 George III. c. 14a. A New Charter givs Power to 
His Majesty to establish a Recorder’s Court at 
Madras & Bombay in the place of ye Mayor’s 
Court. All yf Stat: Law dm not extend te ye East 
Indies. It is dijicult to ascetiain what Statutes do apply. 

8 Jan. 1753. Charter Recites Surrender of Charters 
1726 & 1727- 

17 Sept. 1757. Charter states ye Gonimenccmcnt ot 
Hostilities ag* ye Nabob of Bengal. A Moiety 
of ye plunder to be given to ye Captora, and ye 
other Moiety reserved for ye I^ng, who gives it to 

yc Company. , 

14 Jan. 1758. Booty is given to ye East India Com¬ 
pany when their Troops or Seamen alone obtain it. 
If it be got by ye conjoint efforts of yc Company’s 
and His Majesty’s Forces, the distribution shall be 
as his Majesty shall direct. 

26 Mar. 1774. Charter. Recites an Act passed m ye 
13th of George III., empowering yc King to create 
in Bengal a Court of avil. Criminal, Ecclesiastical, 
Sl Admiralty Jurisdiction with 4 judges. May 
admit advocates, and attorneys without Uccnce. 
Persans employed directly or indirectly by ye Company 
made amenable to Court. Mtioes also when they fiaoe 
agreed to submit their Contracts to the Supreme Court. 
Persons complained against are to be summoned 
by the Sheriff. I believe an attachment issues if 
they do not. Afterwards yc Charter says if the 
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Party so summoned shall not appear, the Court 
may issue a writ & arrest. 

24 George 111 . c. 25, (The Act which establishes ye 
Board of Control) declares all British subjects 
answerable to all Courts of jusdee of Competent 
jurisdiedon to try offences committed in India. 
Receiving presents to be deemed Extordon, and 
to be punished as such. 

33 George 111. c. 52, sec. 151. Governor-General in 
Council may appoint Jusdccs of the Peace for ye 
Presidencies. 

See. 153. Proceedings of Jtisdces of Ye Peace 
may be removed into ye Supreme Courts of ye 
Presidencies, under ye same condidons as in 
England. 

37 George III. c, 142. May erect a Recorder's Court 
at Madras and Bombay. Recorder to be ye Pre¬ 
sident, and 3 Aldermen to sit with him. Court to 
be a Civil, CrinunaJ, Ecclsiasdcal, and Admiralty 
one. Jurisdiction of these Courts not to extend 
to Revenue matters. In Gi\Tl matters between 
natives to determine as a native Cotirt would do. 
No acdon to be brought ag‘ ye judges of ye Pro¬ 
vincial Courts for Judicial Acts. May proceed by 
infoimadon after notice. Appeals may be 
from the Regulations of the Governors & Councils 
of Madras & Bombay. 

39 & 40 Geoige HI. King may erect a Supreme Court 
and ye powers of the Recorder’s Court to be 
transferred to it. Transportation to be made to 
New South Wales in cases of Petsoins not Natives 
of India. 
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^iirtpoor* siege of, 925 utasurc «, 

237 M- 

^‘Billycock hat,” 23 n. 

BlanUcy. N 4 r., 47 _ , 

Blo4$ct* Sir Henry* bn character 
aiKl death, 45 ^ _. 

Board of Control* FntSp 7 ^ 

Bommijee HormuAjoCp 399 
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Bombay, FKUitlcm of a«canlcr of, 

10; Sir J. Mackintoali or, i2j 

wly hlatory of, 31; horbcpur, 43; 
fiM^46.47, 141 

67, 97. ios s, 
Bomb^ Ga^ftU quq^fdp ao* 63, 6S* 
69. 70, 275, 3 iSa, ajS, 3 p6, 
Bombay Literary Stjcietyp 50 
Bombay Pr«idEHCT, report of 
Adminberaunn of, quotoir 4 
BouIgicT, D., hii quotodp aia 

Rradfordt Capt,, 220 
—— Sir Thoffiai, Commaodcr-m- 
Chief; 230. 239, 243, 25a, 2^ 
271; in oockflLet wiib the Govtr- 
nor, 306, 306 jj, 307 
Brtberyj Sir J* Mackinioih oiip 13 
Brid^emanp Miaa, 266 
—“Oriando, a66 h.; death 
afep 379 n. 

Bridpon, Lord, 33 

Brubanep C., ocath gf, 246 
Briliih MuJeuin, efror in catalo^iie 

19 

Brou^hamp Mr^p 66 
BrovrtfcCp Dominick (Lord Oran- 
mo«:^ 23, 34 

Browne, Mr.^ challen^o Mr, Nor- 

EoRp ara 

BrwaJaw, Lady, a6 
Bryce, Rev, Dr., pJuraliiiea oi; gB 
Brydon, Dr.p aSa-g 
Buckingham, Jamea Silk* reformer* 
5i 59 dcofliFtcd* on the 
Fair taae, 138; editt the Caladta 
Joufnal, gS, IO4; on M. Elphin^ 
f tone* 112; On the freednin of the 
Pre», 228-30 

Buller* Sir Aoihony* 43^ 55 n., 276 
—-IjKly,43 

Bunbury, Sir Charl«*, his DUrica 
quoted, 67 ff.p 326 
BuigoOp Dean, hu Zjwr qf TuxIm 
G ood Mtn quoted* 80 
Burmese* peace with, 339 
BiuroweSp Oapt., 17a, 372 


Calaim Journal suppre^ed* g 8 

CalcuUa IVuidy Mu^tngtr qiiotedL 

t40 

Calicut desenbedp 43 
Camera, Mme de* 151 
Canoip^, 45 


Cape of Good Hope^ Lady Wrti'i 
account of, 30-^,^ 

CarolixH:* Qjiecd* aa* 25 
Carr, Rev^ Mr., aTterwardi buhop 
□f Bombay* 168 

Caste, Hindoo penance to rc^aln^ 
176 

Castes, which belt quoJified for 
iiuynwa, 

Cojiro, Don foa^ de* J50 
Ceylon* Lady Wcst'i accotmt of* 
41^2: early good government of, 

ChatnbcESi Sir Charles ttarcourt, 
xvi* 11, 17, 7 Bj arrives nt Been- 
^y* 13O1 13B; on native juries* 
234: death of, 12* 305 
' CoJ, and Mra., death gf^ 249 

-Mr.* cQUiln of Sir C. H. C., 

246 

Chaplia, WiBiam* Oommissioner 
of the Deccan, 1 19 170 
Chiktp Sir Jostab, 24 a. 

Children* s&le of* hy natives* 144 
Cholera^ epidcmicj of, 140, 141* 259 
Cmchofia bark, 4 b. 

Cinehona, Counicsi qf, 4 n. 
Ctaridge* Sir John^ 245 
Clark, Mr., of the 46 

Gloftte, Mr.* 30 11. 

Cobham, Lord, 17 
CockfOfloh introduced into Eng- 
35 JT' 

^^Cocoa-nut Day" at BoEnbay* tq 
C ake, Thomai WUUam (EarJ of 
^MSterJ, *3 It,, 37 
Colaba, M7 

Cnlebnook* Sir T., hw IJfr of 
ElpbiiutiHv quOEcdp 7, Bp 04, 120, 
I37"-8 i 322 

Codyilic, Sir CKorleSj 84; political 

dinner to, 2lip 212 

-Lady* 43 

Combemsere, LnOtd* hii share of 
Bhuftpoor treasure* 237 n. 
^mpany's rule, failure of* 105 
^ngham Lodge, Lytin* it* 23* 28 
Comtonufl* 33, 39 
Cooke, G^t„ 06 
Cooper* Sir Geoiigep death <£* 

^ 34 ''■p 57 ft- 

ComwaUu, Lord, and Sir J, 
h>laJcolm* 252 

Cooirl, SmaU Cause, alleged ille- 
gality oL 63-4 
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Copper, Col,, dcatK ofn I77 
Cmvfwd, Mr., W. En^dne"* Ai- 

tjamey » 68 

Cniwlcy, Sir 37 

Crt>»iiig the Linci 35 
CniikihAiiV, Cfipt,, i 76 

Curita, Dofiria, 151 ^ ^ o 

Cur»etj<x Mooaclijee, we oT, 56^0 


Damaun, 9B8 n, 

Dapoorcr, 1257. 372 
Darv^'in, CoL^ luicidc «, 6^ 
E>aiuni, 3 n^i. 395 
DavidaM 175 

sij^Tii pcLition, 334 
DavUr Rev. —j 73 j t6o 
DeaUi lentence on Eumpean ler 
muitlrf of Indian, BSi 83 
Debt, unpriiOCMiicni for, 75 
D««Ln+ seideincnt. of, 114-8; 

1237^; pl&aaant air 3^8 
Dc Vitrt, Mr., 977 
Devtar^ AdvcKate-Gerircrtl, 

and later. Chief 2^, 

266 fli 969, joB 
DiEiL^n, Capt.p 43 
Ducal, Dr., 47; iUncH gf+ 91, 9*2, 
986 

Mn., death of, 942 
Dutnderryp the Peiahwa'i foiher- 
In-law, 981 

Dundaf, Henry (Lord Midviljc), 
foimcr Fteaidcnt of the Bpaid cf 
Contrd, 93 
Dunravefi Cutlc, SE 
Dutch, Ihc, in the Ewt India, 
125-7 


Early death of judRci, 7, 11* 54^- 
57 > 130. J4CP, apa 
East, Sir Edward, sg 
East India Company* Courts of 
Justice under, 7 j 6^ Jama 
Siephoi on, inr accepts Pitta 
Board of CmiitoI, 76; mw- 
administmtion under, 96; extra¬ 
vagance of, go; taxariDn under, 
lOi; fail &i ndesra, 104 
Eekford, Dr., 2G5 n- 
Eclipse of tncjdti, 357 

--of sun, ff68 

Education for Indians, 86 a. 

23 


ElcphaEUar Caves of, 47 

*'Elephania^’ (wind)* 145 

Eliot, George, quoiedt 3M 
Ellenborough, Lord, 30& 
Elphlnstotie CoHegCi i(x> 

— Mountaltiart (Covcftior of 
Bombay), sides with W- Erakinc, 
58: entertaioment* 9*^ 

resident at Poona, 109: eharae- 
teristics of, 110-13; Governor ^ 
Bombay* iia; his report on the 
Deccan, 113; on the case of the 
Deccan batikcTt 120; conduct In 

the Fair cm, 137? ^ 

natives, 143 a.; scoda clmlsen4|e 
to Sir E. W*, 2ia; rai^:iii and 
rctumi to Engiand, 250 Hp 
Elviflglon, Q0I-* 47^®^ P-egtM 8? 

Engano, 127 p j. t t? 

&i^£ish in H^crl^m indWf by P- 
Audersont quoted, 63 
Ertkine, William, dumrSKd^ gi-a 
retires «> Cnlentta, 7*1 
charges agaw^ fo-5i contm- 
vtrsy coneertiirKg, 67-73 
Evans, Sir Wiiltam, succeeds Sir 
A. Aiutnlthcr* 14; death of, 14, 

"Extents, defined* 17; Sir E. W+s 
tn^atksc on, 17 

Execution of Englidi soldier tor 
murder of I ndliinj Ss, @3 


Fair, Mr.* deiwrtation of, 53-, 
controversy a^utp 131-40 
F(3J5V, the, burnt-, 981 127 

Famine* 13 .ph , 

parish, J.* SecTTlary to Gov*, letlcn 

from, 133^ 

Fellow paMcngcrt^ 34 

Fenwick, Ucut„ tried for murder, 

hfastcr In Equity, 53, 63* 
171,943,2^ 

Fer^usoni Cndar, 326 
FerricfT Mr., gi ^ 
fiblkop Anna Martina* 90j 35^ 35* 
letter of, }6, ^ ^ 

—-r LiUcrctia G- B. Sfi West, 

Lady 

—^Martin, P.RnS-* t7 

--.Sir Mardn Browne, F.R.S>, 

16. 21* 36 
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flfolkfiii Sir WtKIuun, a i, aSj n. 
Fireflies, 4^ 

Fira at ibftibi'iy, 46^ 47-8. 141 

PlamJngo, 153 ’ 

Flaxicy Ab^, afl; described, 27 
Flitchozn fNorfollt]^ 207 n. 
Flogging, illegal^ ip&-2 
Flogging of n:i[iv)c^ 73, Sa, 342 
Fotiuiill Abt^, tale al, aa, 25 n. 
Forbci, Sir Charles, p^aoihropy 
of, 5, 56; tncilioii of, in the H, of 
C., 6€; tn character, itaiue 
of, 66^ So; ai reformer, 99, loa 

-- George, 43^ aBa 

-Gordon, loa 

Forrcit, G. W«, hb Letters aiKl 
Fapers of the Botnhay Secre- 
lariat" quoted, B3; hb Afwsi^ 
ihmTi El^mirwt^ quoted, 109 
Foct, Hon. Caroliikc, qafi 
Franidin, Sir Wiilu^ham, 78 j 
Notes by, Appendbe; death o^ 
130,140 a. 

“Freetrader“ defloed, 268 a. 

Friend, Mr., tutor to E. W., 17 
Futteh All Khun, BSa. 


G 

“Gallino.*’' St€ Galliniilc 
Gfllliiiiilc, Purple, 151 
Gardiner, Mr.^ marriet Mary 
Grani, aG5 a., 

Gaihercole, I>njr>% lalJor, 33 
Ghauts, Mcmay of, 77 
Gibson, Mr., 42 
Gillespie, CapL, 171 
^^Gfovaimi'- support! Sir E. 

TO; letter of, 349 

GUmpsa ^ 014 quoted^ 51, 

7 r 

the, lecten in, ri^ 

Glvmptan Park, WtM^tock, ai, 
aa a.j 38 

Goa, d^wiption of, 147-50 
Gocla, 3&I 

Goodwin, Mr., 8g, gi a. 
Gorabtinder, 172 
Coverainent and the Press, 98 
Graham, Mr., a^iilt by^ aio, aia 
Grand July, reply of* to Sir E, W., 

305 

Gnint^ Commadore, death of* 144 

-Elizabethk hci account of 1 

monsooni 3710-1 


Grant, Sir John Pelcr* 249 a., 261 ^ 
hb strong characler, aSs, 

267, 36^ a&g; bb nddrm on 
maladntimsiradon, 373-5: letter 
on Sir E. W/s di^ih, 287: hb 
conflict witb the Cotnpanyi 

-Lady* 263, 264 

-- Mary, marriage cf, 266 

— Mr., on flogging tLatbe% 237 

-Mn-, deaih of, 245 

GreviUe, Charles, on Lord, W. 

47, 78 rgo 
“Griffin” explained, 8p 
Griffith, C^pL, 86 
Grooty {?), 39 

Gims^ execution by being blown 
from, 109 


BecLiinckj 327 
Grey, Sir Gwle*, 


H 


Hu6f£m ffifpkf, writ qf^ Ufljed, 303, 
8«>5 

Hadiley* Maria, 25 

Hailstones, large, in the I>eccan, 247 

Harding*! Hotel* 28 

Hardy, Major and Mn.^ 171* 17a, 

177 


Hare, Sir Thos., 28 
Hariesden Green, 0o 
Harrow, 17, 8fi 

Halting, Lord, 37: his aciion with 
rercxeiuzc to Singapore, 135-h 
Hawtayne5> family of, 53$ 

Heber, Bbhop, on Elpfimsionc* 
110: vbits Bombay* J35; at 
Baasein, 156: deaih of* 159, 338 
(sef fllw pp, 16S-77 pmsim); hi* 
>iinaid quoted, 158* 157, i 

H^Bir eridebed, 273 
Hewitaon, Dr., BS 
HUlington Hall, rfi, 17; rebuilt, an 
Hindoos on juries, 230-4 
Hippapotamus, chessmen made 
from bones of, 151 
Holkar, log 

Hc^tand House* Sir J. Mackuitqsl) 
n guest at* ra; dinner at, 328 


■ Lord, la, 
HoUarKier, Dr. 


■j 


afr 

acob on Sir Er 


W., 


XV* 19 

Hopkins* Mr.* death of* 239 
Horace quoted, 322 
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HormajMr Bojtumjw, weddii^ at 
Ihc htMU: of, 45'-ep 48 h 171^ death 
of, aao* 337 fl. 

HDiintiota ai the Cappj 39 
House ijf Common^ £6 
Hughca, Cafyu, on ftoBging ttatives, 

Huniep Joseph, phllanlhropisl, 5; 

ai Indian refomirr, loOt loa, 104 
HuAlCTt Sir W.* hil JJu Indtm 
Engirt quoted, 157,30& 11.+ 313 
Hutton, Jamca, lib areJ 

quoted, 311, 3^3 "■ 

1 

Icc first brou^hi to Utmibayp 5 n. 
llcbatcrp l/irdp quoted, 241 
Illegill punithmeuti, iBl 
-ientenccs of Hog^ug. 190 

IndLAp iu ifitcrtai to usp 1; early 
in the nineimili century;, 3E 
contrasted wiih Ceyloiii^ 123; 
pnssened by ite sc™ of En^luh 
|iulke, 3M; BcntineJi'j rcrormi 
wi* 3i5raB 
Insolvency Lawsp 75 
IrwiUp Mr^, assaulted, §1, aiO* 2^12 


J 

Jackson, Rev. C., witnesna a 
fiog^ging, 104-5 

-^Sir Keith, 1^* 171 

Jaib, 6, 55^.74, 

Tains, dacnbcd, 232 a. 

James, Bp.p death of, i59 

-^CapL, 77.jf4 , 

Jav-ap Sir s. Kilfl« in, 125 
JcHreyt Francis, ta 
Johanna, King of, at Bombay, 24a 
Johrtfton, Sir AicKander, CJ. of 
Ccylom 123; hb mcaMires of 
rcfonUp 125-^ 

Jones, Sir Harford* 2521 ®53 
JatffTid, Lady West'st— 

(Oct. 7, tS22 to May 23, i&23)^ 


(June la to Aug, 31, 1823), 71^ 
(Sepu 1,1623 to Apnl *5, 1824). 

1824* 10 Mar. 30, 18^5), 
13B-54 

(April 2 to Oci. 13, 1835). 

ie 3 ^ 


{Oct. iS to Dec. 31* iBaslp 
207-11 

{Jan. e to Feb, s, t&a6)p aso-i 
(Feb. 14 to Feb. 21, 1826), 223 
yfln. 22, s 036 to Oct. 28^ 1827), 
238-50 

fOct, 31 iQ Feb, 6, 1828}, 257-61 
(Feb. 3 in 11* iBsfi), 264 
(Feb. 12 WiJune 27,1B2S), 265-9 
(July 2 to 2B, 1638), 271-3 
(Aug. 4 to Sept, 4* iSaB), 

Judg^, jSng'j, theb ibankless Tuakj 
7; jurbdiciion of, _ u; Sir J- 
Stephens 00* g-p high, rate of 
Rionality among, 12, 15* 16; 
aiiacked by Sir hlalcolm* 3 * 4 
Juggemautp 97 
Jury Aetp 230-4 

--rdbrm, 33 

Juasien, botaruit, quoted, 42 
Juitiice, England’iS lovc of* 3^ * 

K 

Kandalb, 273 
Kiirlec, CA\XM Bi, 77, 8/ 

Kaye, Sir John WiUian^ bb LiJ* 
of Sir J* Mai^ 
quoicdp 4, I4i atcounis for 
high deatb^rate of King"* Judges. 
14; quoted;, 128^ a 52 p “^ 3 . 

aBo , 306 

Kredr, H. O-* hb liul^ fl/ imfid 
quoEedp 316 
Keith, Gapt,, 86 
Kempt, —* deatb of, 245 
Kcmiciry caveip 178 
AV>M, the, 176 

Kepprl, G. T.. hit Fffit Ttm af 
Afy Ltft quQicd, 110, Set Albe- 
mark. 

Kerr, Mr.p gt 

King's CcniTts, erection of, 7 
“King of dul^p” 12 
King^a Lynn. Se* L^im 
KiitooTp 145, 150 ?*" 

Knoiq Mr, [A.I>,CO* 243 

Kotapcirep R^ah ofp 84gj 230 
Kun^potfp 63 


Lake, Lnrdp 0 

Land TasatlOOp rcpCfft by W. 
Chaplinp L19 
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Lanej married to Francot 

Wot^ xvii, 17 
—— EdwArdp 36 

-Mn,, letter to, 32 p a8> 33. at. 

36,76,8^. 

Laoowlie (LotkowUc), 30S {21 

^7^ 

Lansdownep Lord, oa India, lofl 
Lavk, Mr., ekach of. aiS 
Leckie^ Jolin CMaycxr of Bombay), 
^9 

Lofton, Coi.j go 

Lc Mwurier, Mr.p go 

Capt * 3.* 

Liinje« Cowaajrr, cntmaiiuTieni 

eiven by, 241 

Locke* Mr. and Mm, oT Norbury 
Park, 34 ^ 

Lodwickp Col., 337 

Loonre {Lflni?)j 8jp 

Loi/VTp Sir Hud»Q, at ^mbay, 340^ 
241 j?. 

Lushingum, Sicpben, 354, 356 
Lynnp contested election at, 33—6 
Lynn Man, 2 q 
L yoni, Dr,p anaJyit, 324 


M 

Macaulay^ Lord, On llic Supreme 
Coun, 30g 

Macbndcp J, D.j Principal ol 
Ma^. Hall* San,, 249 
iMacdonaldp CapU, nrnrHcs Mis 
Llphimtoiic, 142 

--Go 3 , and Mni.p 14a 

—— Cd,, conveyi chaJlen^ to Sir 
E. W.p 214 

Mackincoih, Sir Jame*, AfmmrF 0/^ 
quoted, 5 p tz, 13, 14; migns tb 

rtcqrdetsbip, 11 ; S^ney Smith 
am 12; on the itate of ^mbayp 
m; character qf, [2; hii diffi^ 
cultics ai recorder, 13-14; cm 
illegal puniihments, 185^, 00 r 
Madras, opimoo at, in Sir E, W.'j 
fkvotir, 6^ 

Makraita Slates, 106 

77^ 5ii- 

Maitland, Sir Tnomiis, Co^’^ernor 
of Gcyiocip 123 
Malabar Point, 91 
M^eolm* Sir John, arrival of, 351^ 
hii career and ehaiactcr, 351-7. 

959; Lady Weal on, 


2671 360p 284; rocdvci In 

crush ibe Kin^^i CourUp 303-7j 
reiuriu to Ennland, to8 
Malthuj, la 
Mandcville, Lord, 35 
M&rioit, Capt, and Mrs., aS 
Marioribankip Chailea, 26811, 
Maikhanip Sir C„ 4 a. 

Master in Equltyp 51^ 53 
Mayor's Court, 8 

Meadows Taylor, hu Cwt/mma nf 

^ a l^ighLinif quoted, 
3 ^ a., H.p ™ a., 263 a., 
265 a^* 266 n.s 268 a., 270 n. 
MLchel, Mr., 47 

MiddlclODp Bp., doith of, r44p 
159 a. ^ 

Miifo¥d, the, 43 a. 

Mill, Mr,, 243 
Money, Mr,, 257 
Memsoun dscHbed, 370“! 

Moor, MajoTp 56 
Moorhen] in India* 151 
M^anp W. A,p Enklne'j salidtoTp 
68p 13G 

Morris, Mr. and Mis.p 87 
Morse, Major, 243 
Munro, Sir Heaor, adopts Mah- 
ratia form of caecutioo, 1O9 
—— Sir Thoa., assuix lird Am- 
heiatp gg,3 n,i death of, 348, 254 
Musk rati* 47 
Mynah, 43 a. 

N 

Nagporep Rajab of, 109 
A^amesp lAsiaticp spelling of, nvli 
Nairobap case of, 119-34; judgment 
m, 243 

Nauicb ai uedding retthieka, 240, 
367 

Naudiu], 38 

Ndsan and Bronie, Eiarl, 25^ 71^ 
2lOa. 

Horatio, a grandson of 
Sir CX Turocr, 20 
NciAboll, SirJ^ 204 a. 

Newidwini, Mrs,, death of, 72 
New South Wales, tiTaiisporLalion 

new^pmp r^iration of, 336-7 
^ilgiru, tbcp 5fi, 
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Norrii, Mr>i 

Norton, Sir,, A<lv«ale^ei»et»!i 

^64, B3, go 911 cbiUons'^p 

Nott, C*pi,, liu cage, 

A’un^wour^ xo flr 


D 

Oakfitid, by W. D- Amold. quoted, 

Cn 

Ofndil Report^ 1893+ i 17 
O^lvyp death of, 

Ogle, Dr. WilluMn, quoied, 31 
Omew, regard of, by Thug^, 3^* 
Orimial HaaU quoted, 6^1 07, 

88 ^ ctr. 

Ori»A. Temple of Jia®gemiut it, -97 




Page, Mr., 91 
Paiin, dipt., death oft 23^1 
PiLdaer, Sir Ralph, 175 
Pai^olin, 2139 
Panwell, 87 

Farbutty Hill, pigodas on, 87 
Parelt, Govemor^a residence at, 44, 


45 


2484 27 J 


Parry, Mr^ birrittcr, 91, t 
Parsec widow caK* ihcy 69 
Peacock, Mr., death of, 207 
Peimng, Thugi traiuported to, 323 
Pepper, Capht 151 
Pcpyi, Samuel, on Bombay^ 31 
Persiat Sir T. Hakobn's mumou^ 

*0. ^ 53 ^ „ , . 

Pcahwa, 85, 87, itg; maming of, 
77 jff.; hit palace, S^i hit pagodas, 
87; rout of^ 109 

Petty Sessions, Court oft in powen^ 

104-5 

Phillimore, Joseph, D.CrL^, aoS n. 
Phylloxera at the Caw, 35 
Filoc-Bsh described^ 3^ 

Pindarecs, io6, 10& 

Point de CallcT 4* 

Foudnidg, the dcalhi of West and 
Other Kinfi*4 Jndga, poeflbly due 

Polkc\r Bombay, hwtory of, 185. 
Poona, 76, B4, 85 
PortugucBc loctcty at Goa, 150, 
157-B 

Foiiiogcr^ Misij 4b 
-- Mr., 236 


Powell, Caph» 87 
Press reguladoTu, 226-9 
PriS4 efOtm and Wi^t of L^kwr^ 
Sir E, \\\*t trcaliM; 00, iHt 33 
Priiwcen, ireapncnt oT untried, 4, 

Proiier, Ced.j 12 J 
PtQfvincisil Courts, 6-7, 335 
Puller^ Sir Chritiopher, 78 #4 death 
of, 130. 14 * 


U 

Quarrels in Bombay social circleSk 
212 

Qjiiiune^ introduction of, 4 


R 


Raffles, Sir Thot Stamford, in 
Java, 124; GotneiTKir of Ben- 
coolcn, 1261 sccurea Singapore 
for England, laSi shipwrecked* 
127-8: a founder of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens, 128 
Rijpur, fori of^ 121 
Rangoon, taking ofn > 4 Ij ^ 4 ^ 
Ravenihaw* Mr.^ 3S8 
Rawndey* Willinghain* 140 a. 
Reconstruction Act parsed^ 8 
Recordet'i Court crcclod^ 8 
Recorders of Bom^y* 6 
Regulations, relating lo the Preas^ 
239^ Reforms dedayed by Ben- 
tindc'i, 104 

Remora- Sa Sucking-fish 
Rermy, CcjL, 239 

Ricardo-^ laj on Sir E. W-* 
doctrine of rent, 18, 19 
^‘Rine-' eaie^ the* 48. 58- Sa 


Curtctjcc 

Rice, Sir Ralph, 78* 144^ IS^^p ^ 4 ^ 
Rickards, Robert, Indian reformer^ 
101* J&4 p ^ ^ Uj 4 m 

ittdia quoted 95 n-t lOI, 107 
Riddell* Capt., 81 
RieD£i, Col., 173, 173 
Robertson, Lkui. H. D^* his ihare 
in Narroba^s case, 120-3 
—X C.* on the KLog^s Courts* 


Robimon, Capt., death of, 239 
Rogm^ Samuel* 336 
Roper, Ml., 369 

^'Rotiiid robin'" sent to Sir E- Wk, 

% 
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Runjcei Siuyh, trraty with* 336 
Rtukio^ quoted* b6 

Sir £dw+| 3 ^ jt.* s 4 j 


Sabouqorza, MftrquU de* dAUghcer 
of, 

SaJteiiCj 17a 

"Scacvola," memoir of Sir E, W., 
tiv* xvi 

**^olanhip, The 

Schools* CehtFKj* louiKLatloa-stonsi 

^ bid* 138 

Seton, Cipt., 15a; I^trs.* ^43 

-Mr.* j 72 

Shaw* Mr., assault by^ Jgi-S, 141* 

Shri^ (Gambi)* 287 n. 

ShoJapore, nS6 
Shon* Gen., 1^52 
tfw* 39 

Simla, fint made a heal dt-rewit, 

Sinwoil* Mr. aqd Mrs., S7 
Sin^porc, rise of* 1^4-^ 

SjroDr, 76* 77, 79, 85 
Slaves at the Cape, 40 
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